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: Motor Truck Cargo 
- Now Largest Class of 


Inland Marine Cover 


” Trackmen Assuming Constantly In- 
creasing Burdens Which Are 
Shared by Underwriters 


I, M. PREMIUMS INCREASING 


All States But Ten Now Give Per- 
mission for Writing of Personal 
Property Floater 


By George G. Quirk 


Secretary, Aetna (Fire) Insurance Co. 





While it has been the general impres- 
sion that marine insurance is the oldest 
known form of indemnity, having its 
origin in the thirteenth century, it re- 
mained for Colonel A. G. Thacher to 
correct that impression, in a lecture 
given before the Insurance Institute in 
Hartford, when he pointed out that in- 
land marine insurance long antedated 
that, having had its origin in Babylonian 
days of antiquity, when merchants de- 
vised a form of insurance to protect 
them against loss of their property while 
in transit by caravan across the desert. 

In spite of that early beginning, it 
was not until the close of the first World 
War that inland marine insurance as 
we know it today, had its impetus. Im- 
mediately following the last war fore- 
sighted American companies realizing its 
possibilities, began to develop the busi- 
ness through their agency plants as well 
as through brokerage channels, as fire 
and casualty business had previously 
been developed. From its beginning, as 
insurance on merchandise in transit by 
land conveyances and carriers’ liability 
for such merchandise, it has been ex- 
panded to embrace many other forms, 
some of which involve so-called “loca- 
tion risks” which are incidental to tran- 
sit, but more particularly specialized 
floaters such as contractors’ equipment 
and negative films, and the personal “all 
risks” lines—jewelry, furs and fine arts 
floaters, ete. 

Reverts to Original Status 

The latter, naturally, has the more 
popular appeal and has been generally 
considered as the most profitable. As 
a rule, the companies writing the larger 
percentage of their volume in “all risks” 
business have enjoyed the lowest loss 
ratios. Now, however, that in this our 
first year of World War IT we have 
felt its impact, inland marine insurance 
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Some Features In This Issue 


State Attorneys General Want Dual System 
of Government Preserved After the War 


War Damage Corporation's Executive Personnel 

How Marine Underwriters Have Met War’s Shock Period 
Life Presidents Association Reports 
Status of Insurance Educational Classes 
New York Safety Council's Battle Against Accidents in Homes 

Underwriters’ Laboratories Work in National Emergency 

Motor Car Trucks Largest Inland Marine Class 

Some Insurance Departmental Life Insurance Rulings 
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Great Sense of Security 


Letter from a beneficiary: “My husband was lost at sea in 
1922, therefore I had to wait seven years for insurance. Before a 
year had elapsed, I borrowed $5,000 from a friend, knowing it 
would be returned when the insurance was paid. I bought a house 
and rented furnished rooms. At that time I had a six year old boy 
and also an eight month old baby boy. 


“We have grown through these years with practically no sick- 
ness, and now my elder son, 26, is in England with the U. S. Army, 
and my younger son, almost 21, is in the Navy Air Corps. 


“This is what Penn Mutual has helped me do. I paid $10,500 


for my home, and now have a first mortgage of only $1,500, and 
have a few thousand dollars in the bank. My home is kept in very 


vood condition. had the roof insulated a few years ago, and last 
spring put a new roof on, and kept all repairs up-to-date. 
“Now you can understand that my home and the insurance 


have served the purpose for which they were intended, a home for 


my boys and me. Had a great sense of security in knowing I 


could always count on my check.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Selection Problems 
As To Both Civilians 
And Military Growing 


Risk Situations About Men In and 
Out of Uniform Sometimes 


Still Unsettled 


SOME CONCEALED HAZARDS 


Uncertain Position | of Non-Service 
Men Facing War Hazards; 
Problems Become Global 


By William H. Dallas 
Vice-President, Aetna Life 


Our entrance into World War II on 
December 7, 1941, accelerated the gen- 
eral adoption of war clauses and war 
restrictions in all life insurance under- 
writing. 

For a time there were many different 
opinions as to what should be covered 
by the war clauses and how generally 
they should be applied as to amounts, 
age groups, occupations and sex. 





A number of State Insurance Depart- 
ments, due to local statutes or official 
rulings, were unable to approve the 
clauses submitted and made it necessary 
for the companies to modify and reword 
their clauses by states. 

By the middle of the year the compa- 
nies and Commissioners had arrived at 
a set of principles that resulted in some 
mieasure of uniformity and left less 
ground for competition. 


Adopt General War Clauses 


Underwriters were greatly relieved to 
have the companies adopt general war 
clauses. Within a few months these 
were being quite generally applied to all 
applicants irrespective of age and sex. 
Of course, the war clauses also, in gen- 
eral, gave rather adequate protection 
against aviation, at home and abroad, 
in training and after training. 

The problem of underwriting the in 
dividual not officially in one of the arm- 
ed services, but exposed to a war hav- 
ard, remained to be faced. As more 
states approved a two year civilian travel 
and war provision this was solved in 
part, but special consideration was still 
necessary for Governme nt officials, mein- 
bers of sundry “field services,” writers 
and correspondents, ferry pilots, mer- 
chant marine employes, pa sea fisher- 
men, etc. Most companies have felt that 
such risks can not be covered for the 
present but a few companies have quoted 
substantial extra premiums for various 
degrees of complete coverage. 


Concealed Hazards 


Several more or less deferred or con 
cealed hazards face us. In addition to 
the millions of unrestricted old business 
in force on members of the armed ser- 
vices, we have the possibility of bad epi- 
demics due to the concentration of many 

(Continued on Page 21) 













































W 
War and Lite Insurance 


W.: is not a new experience 
for The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany. It began business in 1845 and paid its 
first death claim four months before the out- 
break of the Mexican War in 1846. Through 
four wars and many panics, the Company 
has steadily fulfilled its functions, conserving 
the interests of its policyholders and growing 
from strength to strength. Today, its insur- 
ance in force exceeds two billion dollars. 

As America and its Allies are engaged in 
the Fight for Survival in a Free World, the 
Company is devoting and will devote its 
strength to the furtherance of the war effort. 
During the first ten months of this year, it 
has invested $35,760,000 in United States 
securities issued for war purposes, or 
$3,500,000 more than the Company’s net 
income. In addition thereto, it has disposed 
of, in the open market, United States secur- 
ities which were issued in former years, and 
has acquired in their place $25,200,000 of 
War Bonds. The Company now holds, alto- 
gether, $178,000,000 of United States Bonds, 
$61,000,000 of which have been acquired in 
1942, The results set forth above have been 
accomplished by bringing into a common 
fund the contributions of its 360,000 policy- 
holders, whose average premium payments 
are comparatively small. The policyholders’ 
funds are also being used to aid the Govern- 
ment’s defense housing plans. 

Patriotic use of the Company's resources 


is but one phase of its wartime service. Now 
that thousands of policyholder-members are 
in war service, many of them in far off lands, 
it considers that it has a special obligation 
to do everything in its power to enable them 
to keep their insurance in force. This it is 
doing and will continue to do. 


In war, as in peace, the Company’s pri- 
mary purpose is to protect American homes 
against the economic disaster that comes 
with the death of a breadwinner. Thus far, 
the Company has paid some $500,000 in war 
claims which will help cushion the economic 
shock that has come to nearly a hundred 
Mutual Benefit families. 


The embarrassments occasioned by the 
loss of man-power, and the release to the 
Government of considerable office equip- 
ment, have been overcome and the quality 
of service is being maintained. 


Every member of the Home Office staff 
of the Company is adding regularly to his 
or her holdings of War Savings Bonds and 
Stamps, and throughout our agencies many 
of the field representatives are devoting a 
considerable portion of their time to the sale 
of War Bonds. On every economic front the 
thousands of men and women who serve it 
in the field and in the Home Office will keep 
on doing their part in the Fight for Survival 
until the right to enjoy peace in a free 
world has been won. 


Toe MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INS URA 


HOME 


The Policyholders’ 
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With unified feeling that nothing shall 
war effort, 
part 


interfere with the nation’s 


there is a mounting desire on the 
of state officials that after the war has 
been won shall 
signed it will be imperative for the states 


and peace have been 


to protect their sovereignty. This senti- 
ment blazed out at the convention here 
of the National AsSociation of Insurance 


Commissioners, when several ringing 
talks on the subject were delivered im- 
promptu by the Insurance Department 


heads; and it was principal theme of 
the meeting of the National Association 
of Attorneys General held in St. Louis, 
which was addressed among others by 
Governor Donnell of Missouri, who 
shares these views. 

The attorneys general passed a strong 
Louis copy of 
It reviewed 
Federal bu- 


set of resolutions at St. 


which appears on this page. 
the increasing demands of 


and agencies, dwelt on the re- 


attorneys general Fe- 


reaus 
sentment of the 
specting encroachment on commonwealth 
sovereignty and police powers, and rec- 
ommended to the legislature of each 
that should be 
vestigation 
legislation in 
helpful or harmful to the 
powers of the states. It 
mended further that the states appoint 
paid special assistants to attorneys gen- 
eral to act in this vigilant capacity. 


state there a careful in- 


and study of all Congres- 


sional order to ascertain 


whether it 


was recomi- 


Views of Indiana and Vermont 
Attorneys General 

The Eastern Underwriter this week 
asked several attorneys general for their 
views relative to preservation of state 
rights in the post-war period. 

Attorney General George M. Beaver 
of Indiana sent this message: “Coopera- 
tion with the Federal Government during 
the emergency now confronting the na- 
tion is imperative, but that necessary 
coordination of effort should be accom- 
plished within the framework of our 
Federal system which gives powers and 


‘Vermont Attorney General 


ALBAN J. 


PARKER 





rights to Washington and the several 
states. We fight to preserve our Amer- 
ican form of Government. Among other 
things that means retention to the states 
of their powers to regulate business and 
industry and to exercise their own police 


” 


powers. 
Alban J. Parker, attorney general of 
Vermont, wired: 
“The Governmental background of the 


and political development 
are both based upon the 
theory of the sovereignty of the states 
within a Federal union. Continuing cen- 
tralization of power in Washington im- 
perils state functions and can only result 
in eventual strangulation of local self- 
government. 

“An awakened and intelligent elec- 
torate, fully aware of dangers inherent 


United States 
of our people 


Strong Stand on Preserving Dual Government 
System Taken by State Attorneys General 


in the present trends, is our only real 
bulwark against making the states mere 
provinces. 

“The widest possible publicity, in which 
a consistent demand for Federal Govern- 
ment to restrict its activities to Federal 
matters, and further cooperation amongst 
states in relieving improper state re- 
straints in all fields would seem to offer 
the greatest hope of putting states back 
in their proper spheres.” 


Harassments of Business 


Among 


activities which have caused 
concern in 


the states is the Georgia 
grand jury proceeding inaugurated by 
Thurman Arnold which resulted in in- 
dictments in Atlanta of fire insurance 
companies because they are members of 
a rating organization. These rating or- 


Attorneys General Resolutions Give 
Plan for States’ Rights Protection 


At the recent convention of National As- 
sociation of Attorneys General the follow- 
ing resolution was passed in order to bring 
about concerted action by the states to op- 
pose Federal encroachments on the state 
legislatures and governments in period fol- 
lowing the war’s conclusion: 


Whereas the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Wickard v. 
Filburn (decided November 9, 1942) held 
that the Interstate Commerce Clause of 
the Federal Constitution confers upon 
Congress the power to regulate manufac- 
turing, mining and production of agricul- 
tural and other commodities, and stated 
that effective restraints on the exercise 
of said power by Congress “must proceed 
from political rather than from judicial 
pre cesses”: and, 

Whereas, said case did not relate to 
the exercise of any emergency power in 
time of war but solely to peace-time 
powers; and, 

The Many Federal Bureaus and Agencies 

Whereas, many Federal boards, bu- 
reaus and commissions, and other agen- 
cies, have been created by acts of Con- 
gress and are exercising regulatory pow- 
ers in the states over matters not re- 
lated to the conduct of the war, but 
which were held by prior decisions of the 
Supreme Court to be within the exclusive 
regulatory jurisdiction of state legisla- 
tures, and frequently said Federal agen- 
cies are empowered to make grants of 
money to a state agency upon the ob- 
jectionable condition that the state agen- 
cy’s activities be subject to the super- 
vision, direction, or control of the Fed- 
eral agency granting the money; and, 

Whereas, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that said Federal boards, bu- 
reaus and commissions are continuously 
initiating the introduction in Congress of 
bills to expand their powers, and_ said 
bills are frequently so complicated and 
the language employed so involved that 
the United States senators and repre- 
sentatives do not have sufficient time to 
make the study of them necessary to a 
clear comprehension and understanding 
of their provisions, or to determine the 
effect of same upon the normal powers 
of the states and state legislatures; and, 

Essential to Preserve Powers of 
the States 

Whereas, it is deemed by this asso- 
ciation to be essential to the preserva- 
tion of the state governments and the 
powers of the state legislatures that the 


states cause to be made by their de- 
partments of law a careful investigation 
and study of all proposed Congressional 
legislation, and that each state require 
its attorney general to advise and in- 
form its senators and representatives in 
Congress with respect to provisions con- 
tained in proposed legislation not con- 
nected with the war effort, which he 
considers will be beneficial, or will be 
injurious or harmful, to his state, or 
which will infringe upon the usual pow- 
ers of his state legislature; and, 

Whereas, it is the sense of this asso- 
ciation that concerted action by the 
states is necessary to insure the return 
to the states and state legislatures after 
the war of the right to exercise their 
usual powers; 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved that 
the National Association of Attorneys 
General does recommend to the legis- 
lature of each state that appropriate leg- 
islation be enacted to effect the fol- 
lowing: 

First: That it be madt the duty of its 
attorney general to make or cause to 
be made a proper study of proposed leg- 
islation, and to keep his senators and 
representatives in Congress advised and 
informed with respect thereto as recited 
in the preamble hereof. 

Second: That provision be made for a 
well-paid special assistant to the attor- 
ney general whose sole duty will be, in 
cooperation with like officers from other 
states, to study proposed Congressional 
bills and amendments thereto and report 
fully to the attorney general; also to 
make such study and investigation with 
respect to proposed legislation as his 
senators or representatives in Congress 
may request. 

Third: That the attorney general, 
said assistant, be authorized to enter 
into an organization composed of attor- 
neys general of the several states, or 
their assistants, in order to bring about 
concerted action by the states to oppose 
Federal encroachments on the state leg- 
islatures and governments. 

Resolved Further (1) That the incom- 
ing president of the association appoint 
a committee consisting of three of its 
members to draft a suggested model bill 
for enactment by the several state leg- 
islatures to carry into effect the fore- 
going recommendations; and, 

2) That the Council of State Govern- 
ments be requested to publish a copy 
of this resolution in its next issue of 
its valuable publication entitled “State 
Government.” 


ganizations are under the direct super- 
vision of the State Insurance Depart- 
ments and the states feel that their 
Commissioners are entirely capable of 
regulating the organizations in the in- 
surance business. 

At all conventions of business men 
being held nowadays the subject of har- 
assment of business is one of the prin- 
cipal themes. It was particularly noted 
at the recent convention of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

One angle of the situation is the grow- 
ing number of questionnaires which are 
going to business concerns and which 
require increase in clerical staffs, or 
result in additional burdens on existing 
clerical staffs, in order to meet require- 
ments of the interrogators. 


Congressional Inquiry 


The subject came up in Congress be- 
fore the Joint Economy Committee the 
first week of December. According to 
witnesses and exhibits, 494,480 man-hours 
were spent during a single quarter by 
a manufacturers’ organization, filling out 
questionnaires for the OPA and other 
agencies. Questionnaires, the represen- 
tative of a drug company testified, cost 
his firm $100,000 a year. The managing 
director of a contractors’ association, 
whose membership is engaged almost 
100% in war work, asserted that while 
executives used to spend 80% of their 
time supervising construction and 20% 
answering Government questions, the sit- 
uation is now the teverse. 


Eric A. Johnston, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
told the committee that the question- 


naire situation had become “so serious 
as actually to interfere with activities 
essential to the efficient conduct of the 
war.” Mr. Johnston thought that ques- 
tionnaires should be rationed in a situ- 
ation which he termed “almost a racket.” 

Asked what happens to the informa- 
tion the Government receives, Mr. Johns- 
ton replied that he had been unable to 
find out although he said business firms 
sometimes get a “summary” from the 
Government agencies. 

The business world is also spending 
thousands of hours in attending confer- 
ences at which labor board and other 
agency rulings and regulations are in- 
terpreted; or they are being put on the 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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Necessity of Attorneys General Helping to Preserve 
American Dual System of Government Told by 
President of Nat’l Ass’n of Attorneys General 


In his recent address before the 
Staples of Virginia, president of that body, stressed the 


Abram P. 


General 


Association of 


National 


necessity of attorneys general taking heed of the danger with which the 
states are threatened by Iederal encroachment on rights of the states; rec- 
ommended that an organization of states to protect the rights of the states 


nd their constituents should be formed; 
“may be unmolested in the exercise of the powers so care- 


attorneys general 


to the end that, after the war, the 


fully and wisely allotted to them by the founding fathers in our constitution.” 
He said the main thing is to win the war and he did not advocate or 


ipprove any action by the states 


obstruct the national Government in the war’s successful prosecution. 
Attorneys General and the Preservation of 


of his address was this: ‘The 


Our Dual System of Government After the War.” 


said in part: 


We must ever be conscious of the fact 
hat once the Congress has exercised the 
war power in a normal state field, it 
will be reluctant to recognize, when 
peace comes, that it must relinquish that 
field. In fact, I regret to say that from 
my observation of the actions of Con- 
gress I do not believe it will relinquish 
it, or willingly recognize any constitu- 
tional limitations on its own legislative 
function, unless the people of the states 
insist that it do so. The general attitude 
of most members of Congress seems to 
be that the Supreme Court is the con- 
stitutionally appointed referee to deter- 
mine whether Congress is offside in 
attempting the exercise of questionable 
legislative powers; that if legislation is 
unconstitutional, the Supreme Court will 
so declare. The tendency, therefore, is 
to pass almost any kind of legislation 
and put it up to the Supreme Court to 
say whether the power necessary to en- 
act it has been delegated by the Con- 
stitution. And this attitude is by no 
means restricted to war legislation. No 
matter of internal concern, no purely lo- 
cal affair of the states is immune from 
invasion, as we know from experience. 
Congress Tendency to Enlarge Its Own 
Legislative Sphere 

This tendency of Congress to expand 
its own legislative ‘wher: is not an un- 
usual human trait. In fact, it is quite 
common. We see it every day in the 
Governmental departments, agencies and 
bureaus, resulting frequently in acrimo- 

us disputes between them as to their 
respecive functions and duties. Self- 
restraint in the exercise of authority 
is not an attribute commonly found in 
man. It is contrary to human nature. 
It is not strange, therefore, that Con- 
gress has established the practice of fol- 
lowing the request of President Roose- 
velt made to it several years ago that it 
pass bills of doubtful constitutionality 
without undertaking to resolve that 
doubt; that it let the Supreme Court 
decide as to its validity. 

In other words, Congress rarely under- 
takes to interpret the Constitution or to 
make a determination of any question 
respecting its possession of a contro- 
erted power. To express it differently. 
the absence, in fact of a constitutional 

wer no longer operates as an effective 
restraint upon the enactment of Federal 

lation. In actual practice, Congress 
oes not undertake to protect the con- 


ued existence of the functions origi- 

illy allocated to the states by the Con- 
titutior We may as well recognize 
fact, and it would be = stretching 


bounds to entertain 
absence of a 
Congress 


beyond 
pe that, in the 
f attitude on its part, 


) 


which would in any manner impede or 


Title 


Attorney General Staples 


will automatically return to the states 
the broad war powers exercised by it 
during the emergency which encroach 
on normal state fields. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, in defense of this atti- 
tude of Congress, that it doubtless has 
been the natural result of the utter lack 
of any concerted action or protest by the 
states in defense of their constitutional 
rights. In the absence of such a pro- 
test the senators and_ representatives 
naturally have felt that their constitu- 
ents approved of the practice of passing 
on to the Supreme Court the question 
whether a particular power is within the 
state or Federal legislative field. 

A Responsibility Which Supreme Court 

Declined to Accept 

3ut this practice of passing the con- 
stitutional question on to the Supreme 
Court is open to the further objection 
that there is no certainty that the court 
will accept the responsibility of deter- 
mining such question. In fact, in the 
case of Wickard, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture v. Filburn, decided November 9, the 
court has apparently declined to accept 
any responsibility to decide the extent 
to which Congress may go in regulating 
local activities whe re the legislation pur- 
ports to be an exercise of the commerce 
power. The court said that in Gibbons 
v. Ogden Chief Justice Marshall “made 
emphatic the embracing and penetrating 
nature of this (commerce) power by 
warning that effective restraints on its 
exercise must proceed from _ political 
rather than judicial processes.” 

And the court sustained the validity 
of the recent Agricultural Act regulating 
the quantity of wheat a farmer may 
grow and thresh, even though it is used 
exclusively for consumption on the farm, 
such as flour for the family and tenant, 
and feed for poultry and live. stock. 
The effect upon interstate commerce 
held to justify the regulation was said 
to be that the quantity of wheat pur- 
chased in the market would be increased 
if the farmer is required to buy it in- 
stead of growing it. The same reasoning 
would be equally applicable to Federal 
regulation of the householder’s vegetable 
garden and chicken yard. If he does 
not produce vegetables, chickens and 
eggs, he must buy them and the inter- 
state market will be improved thereby. 
You might say that the quantity of the 
householder’s products would be so small 
that the court would certainly hold that 
it is beyond the reach of Federal juris- 
diction. But the amount of wheat in- 
he in the Wickard case was only 239 
bushels. The court said the fact that 
the amount was trivial does not impair 
the regulatory power of Congress, be- 
cause there are many others in the same 


Attorneyscategory and the total quantity is far 


from trivial. This is equally true of the 
householders. There are many of them 
and the combined products of their gar- 
dens and chicken yards are quite sub- 
stantial. 

Such a far-reaching application of the 
commerce power was never before as- 
serted, so far as I know, by the wildest 
advocates of centralization of power in 
the Federal Government. And it should 
be noted that the limitation imposed by 
the act on wheat growing for home con- 
sumption was not a war measure. On 
the contrary wheat growing is now being 
encouraged. 

Joint State Action Necessary to Guard 
Against Encroachment 

Certainly, this case brings startlingly 
home to us the necessity for concerted 
state action to guard against the en- 
actment of regulatory measures initi- 
ated and advocated by the various Fed- 
eral bureaus, commissions and_ boards. 
Their bills are usually so complicated 
and involved that their far-reaching pro- 
jection into state fields can be under- 
stood only after a painstaking and ex- 
haustive study; one which the congress- 
men obviously do not have the time to 
make. This study must be made by 
joint state action, if the congressman 
is to be kent advised whether a_ bill 
permits regulations of the householder’s 
garden, or of other domestic or local 
affairs of his state. The Supreme Court 
has seemingly warned us that restraint 
of congressional regulation of home af- 
fairs “must proceed from political rather 
than judicial processes.” Deprived of 
the protection in this regulatory field 
heretofore provided by the Supreme 
Court in decisions like that in the Schech- 
ter case, the states are now warned that 
they must act to protect their own pow- 
ers. They must also act to protect their 
people from ever-increasing bureaucratic 
interferences with their liberty and the 
ordinary pursuits of happiness. 

In this situation there can be no doubt 
that, if the regulatory powers of the 
state legislatures in local matters are 
to survive, it is absolutely essential that 
the states take planned, concerted action 
to prevent their destruction. This they 
have never done. We state officers have 
made many speeches condemning Fed- 
eral encroachments and _ advocating 
states’ rights, but they have proven in- 
effectual to preserve these rights. To 
accomplish this it is clearly necessary for 
the people of each state to instill into 
each of its senators and representatives 
the realization that he is elected by the 
state, not by the United States; that as 
such he is a state representative, and in 
that capacitv it is his duty to defend 
and protect from Federal encroachments 
the Government and people of the state 
which elected him. 

Creating Bureaucracies 

After much study of this problem, I 
have formed the definite belief that it is 
rarely the case that a member of Con- 
gress realizes when he votes for a meas- 
ure extending Federal powers into state 
fields, that he is thereby undermining 
the continued existence of the state he 
was chosen to represent. He votes for 
the creation of bureaucracies which in- 
vade and harass the very people who 
elected him, if the purpose of the statute 
seems a worthy one, without stopping 
to consider whether, under our dual sys- 
tem of Government, the accomplishment 
of that purpose is within the field re- 





ABKAM P. STAPLES 


served for state action. He does not 
realize that by his vote he is causing 
outside agents to come into his own 
state, and, under instructions from head- 
quarters in Washington, meddle with 
purely domestic affairs. He usually feels 
he is benefiting his state when he votes 
for an appropriation for a so-called 
“grant” to one of his state departments 
or agencies, and is probably unaware 
that the appropriation has a string tied 
to it subjecting such state department 
or agency to the control or supervision 
of a Federal bureau, board or commis- 
sion, as a condition of the “grant.” Yet, 
it is undoubtedly true that Federal 
“orants” are being thus used with in- 
creasing frequency as a lever to bring 
about the centralization of Federal au- 
thority and the softening, undermining 
and demoralization of state functions 
and responsibilities. 
An Example of Harassment 

The Social Security statutes illustrate 
the working of this principle. The 
State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
missions, administering their own tax 
funds, are subject to continuous control, 
supervision and harassment by the em- 
ployes of the Federal Social Security 
Board because the board “grants” the 
money to the states to pay the salaries 
and administrative expenses of the state 
commission. This money, however, is 
represented by 10% of the unemploy- 
ment compensation tax and is paid by 
the employers in each state to which it 
is “granted.” 

It is difficult to conceive any 
basis for the theory that persons em- 
ployed in Washington by the Federal 
board are more efficient or competent 
to supervise the state’s administration 
of these funds than officers selected by 
the state for that purpose. It is but 
another instance of loading the public 
payrolls to provide duplicating and over- 
lapping services which are not only not 
necessary, but result. in confusion and 
obstruction. And to make matters worse, 
in enacting this statute Congress dele- 
gated to the Social Security Board the 
power to dictate to the state legislatures 
by prescribing the provisions they must 
incorporate in the state unemployment 
statutes. If the Federal board declines 
to approve such a state statute, the em- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Swift shifts are shaping in home after home in every insurance 


‘ , 
man’s domain: 


New jobs .. . longer hours . . . more in the family working 


... higher household incomes . . . 


Old neighbors leaving . . . strangers moving in . . . all houses 


occupied ... money circulating freely. 


As we wake up to this shake-up we find countless opportunities 


for serving present policyholders: 


Amending settlement provisions to the family’s altered needs 
... adding coverage as improved resources permit . . . encour- 


aging the adoption of more complete insurance programs. 


Add to all this the privilege of welcoming newcomers and offering 


them the same good services. 


SURELY EACH OF US CAN BE KEPT BUSILY AND PROFIT- 
ABLY ENGAGED THESE UNPRECEDENTED DAYS. 
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We Have With Us Today— 


Alexander Query 
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Wart ith and of Har- 





vard Law School. He worked his way 
through law school as a tutor and as 
chet in a restaurant. 

Upon his graduation from the law 
school in 1933 he came directly with 
the Equitable, beginning in the Group 
underwriting department in a legal ad- 
visory capacity and as an assistant 
Group underwriter. He was made an 
assistant counsel of the Society in Feb- 
ruary, 1942, 


Oliver M. Whipple 


OLIVER M. WHIPPLE 


Oliver Mayhew Whipple, associate 
financial manager of the Mutual Life, 
was born in New Haven, Conn., in 1901. 
Upon graduation from Yale University 
in 1923 he attended Harvard Law School 
for a year; then went with the invest- 
ment house of Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York City. 

Mr. Whipple joined the financial de- 
pertment of the Mutual Life in the Fall 
of 1928 and the following year was ap- 
pointed assistant financial manager. He 
was named associate financial manager 
on February 1, 1934. For many years 
his father was president of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of New Haven. 

Mr. Whipple is married and has two 
children, Joan Elizabeth, 11, and Oliver 
Mavhew Whipple, Jr., 7. 


J. William Knibbs, III 


J. William Knibbs, IT], director of sal- 
ary allotment, National Life of Vermont, 
is a native of Evanston, IIL, but has 
lived in the East for twenty-five vears, 
most of that time in New York City. 


He is a graduate of Phillips Exeter 
\cademy and Dartmouth College. At 
Dartmouth he played football, boxed, 


was a member of the dramatic club and 
was class day orator. 

\fter graduation Mr. Knibbs entered 
the foreign department of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. He went into 
the life insurance business in 1938 with 
an Eastern company and won a produc- 
tion contest for new men in the first 
vear. He joined the home office of the 
National Life on October 1, 1940, as 
director of salary allotment. In 1941 he 
wrote a comprehensive booklet, “Install 
ing the Pension Trust,” which included 
extensive legal section contributed by le- 
val department of the company. In 1942 
he was a member of the faculty of 
University of Connecticut school of ad- 





J. WILLIAM KNIBBS, III 


vanced underwriting, and his untiring 
efforts as an instructor and counsellor 
made a deep impression upon the minds 
of the students. 





HENRY M. CATHLES 


Henry M. Cathles was born in Dallas, 


Tex., at which time his father, Law- 
rence M. Cathles, was secretary and 
treasurer of the Southwestern Life. 


When the latter organized and became 
president of North American Reassur- 
ance in 1923 Henry M. came to New 
York. He attended Repton School, Tar- 
rytown, N. Y.; Pomfret School in Con- 
necticut; and Princeton University from 
which he was graduated in 1939 with an 
A.B. in the classics. He also played 
on the football team. 

After graduation Henry M. began 
work with the North American Re. as 
a clerk in the actuarial department. In 
1940 he was placed in a special training 
division where he did some investment 
and underwriting work. In Summers of 
1941-42 he attended the Life Officers In- 
vestment Seminar at Indiana University. 

In 1941 he spent six months in Dallas 





training in direct writing life insurance 
with the Southwestern Life. He fe- 
turned to New York in 1942 and has 
done various office and travel work since 
then as assistant to J. H. Oden, vice- 
president and secretary of North Amer- 
ican Re. In the Fall of 1941 he married 
Mary Elizabeth Silverthorne and they 
have a daughter, Sheridan Elizabeth 
Cathles. 


H. Lewis Rietz 


H. LEWIS 


RITZ 


Having a leaning toward mathematics, 
H. Lewis Rietz decided to specialize in 
actuarial study and picked the University 
of Towa as one of the institutions best 
suited for his end. After receiving his 
degree from that university in 1933, he 
entered the actuarial division of the 
Metropolitan Life and became a Fellow 
of the Actuarial Society of America and 
of the American Institute of Actuaries. 

Four years ago he was transferred to 
the office of Vice-President Charles G, 
Taylor, Jr., who, among other duties, 
assists in the handling of the many 
insurance matters that arise with State 
Insurance Departments and other public 
bodies in the business of the Metropoli- 
tan. Progressing in this work, Mr. Rietz 
has become an assistant to Mr. Taylor. 


Raymond Coles Johnson 


* Raymond C. Johnson, superintendent 
of agencies, New York Life, is a native 
of Phoenix, Ariz., and a graduate of thé 
Phoenix High School. He was gradu- 
ated from the University of Arizona, in 
class of ’28, with magna cum laude. Dur- 
ing his senior year he was president of 
the student body’s chamber of commerce 
and manager of its musical revue which 
each year tours the Far West. 

After leaving college he entered life 
insurance as an agent of the New York 
Life, and in his second year produced 
more than a quarter million dollars of 
new business. In September, 1929, Mr. 
Johnson was appointed agency organizer 
in the Arizona branch office, and in 
January, 1934, was promoted to agency 
director of the branch. When he took 
charge of the Arizona branch office its 
rank among all of the company’s branch 
es was ninety-seventh, and during the 
next five vears he developed the office to 
a point where it was twenty-fourth. 

In January, 1939, he became agency 
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Insurance Business, Their Careers and Backgrounds 


RAYMOND COLES JOHNSON 
director of the Los Angeles branch of 
fice, the company’s second largest branch 
and which became the number onc 
branch office under his direction. While 
at Los Angeles he was unusually suc- 
cessful in developing a Social Security 
sales plan which he is now extending 
to the company’s entire sales organiza 
tion. On June 1, 1942, Mr. Johnson was 
promoted to superintendent of agencies 
at the company’s home office. 

In 1936 he was president of the Phoe- 
nix Association of Life Underwriters; 
in 1937, president of the Arizona Asso 
ciation of Life Underwriters, and in 1941 
he was chairman of the Life Underwrit 
ers Forum in \ngeles. He is a 
‘LU and in 1940 was a director of the 
-U Los Angeles Chapter. 


Daniel P. Cahill 


Los 


DANIEL P. CAHILL 


_ Daniel P. Cahill, superintendent of 
field service, Manhattan Life, is a grad 
uate of St. Agnes High School, New 
York City, later going to City College 
of New York where for six years he 
attended evening session courses. At 
Present time he is taking CLU course. 
_ Mr. Cahill joined the Manhattan Life 
In September, 1929, as mail clerk, later 
being transferred to the investment de- 








partment. In February, 1937, he was 
made purchasing agent of the company 
and while in charge he reorganized the 
department. In January, 1938, he was 
transferred to the agency department 
and in December, 1940, was appointed 
superintendent of field service.: He is 


married and has one son. 


J. Milburn Smith 





J. MILBURN SMITH 


J. Milburn Smith, elected to the board 
of directors, Continental Casualty, No- 
vember 3, is vice-president in executive 
charge of the accident and health divi- 
sion of the company. He will fill the 
vacancy on the board created by the 

(Continued on Page 40) 


Raymond H. Belknap 





BELKNAP 


RAYMOND H. 


director Ol 
Los Angeles, 


Belknap, 
Life, 


Raymond H 
agencies, Occidental 
was born in Erie, Pa. and educated at 
Franklin High School, Los Angeles and 
University of Southern California, Col 
lege of Commerce and \dmin- 
istration. 

Mr. Belknap joined Occidental Life as 
a member of its actuarial department in 
1926 and gained his first contact with 
sales promotion publicitv and advertis- 
ing problems when he was placed in 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Bachrach 
OLEN E. ANDERSON 


Olen E. Anderson, director of agen- 
cies, John Hancock Mutual, was gradu- 
ated from Buchtell University as a civil 
engineer, but practiced that profession 
for only about a year and a half before 
becoming an agent for the John Han- 
cock at the Philadelphia + agency twen- 
ty-one years ago. 

After three years he was appointed 
assistant district manager of Philadel- 
phia 1 and in 1928 became field super- 
visor. He was supervisor of agencies 
for three years before his appointment 


as regional district manager of the 
Greater New York territory in 1936 
He served as district manager at New 


York 1 from 1937 until his appointment 
as superintendent of agents in 1940. 

In February, 1942, Mr. Anderson was 
made director of agencies. 


Hampton H. Irwin 





HAMPTON H. 


IRWIN 


Hampton H. Irwin is educational di- 
rector of Massachusetts Mutual Life 
For more than twenty-two vears he was 
a full-time agent in the Detroit agency 
of the company, becoming educational 


Although his vo- 


avocation 


director in July, 1941. 
cation has been selling hi 
has been teaching to which he has de- 





voted much time since his graduation 
from the University of Michigan. His 
production clinics in Detroit and some 


other cities drew capacity attendances. 

One of Mr. Irwin’s chief responsi- 
bilities is the Home Office Review School 
conducted semi-annually by the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual for its agents recently 
recruited. 


Maurice E. Benson 





MAURICE E. BENSON 
Maurice E. Benson, assistant insel, 
American Life Convention, a t 
Sligo, Mo., recelye 1 s LI T 
Washington University, St. Louis, a: 
hen was admitted to the bar g 








in St. Louis trom 1927 ( 
joined the legal staff ] 
and was attorney for tl 

from 1932 to 1940. WI S 
of ALC were moved ir : 

Chicago in December, 1934, he trans- 
ferred to Chicago his legal work for tl 

organization. He was m ssista 





counsel in 1940 
He is best known to 


ALC executives 
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Classes 


Most Institutions Still Carry on Their Insurance Lectures Although 
Enrollment Is Down; University of Connecticut Operating Hartford 
Colleges of Insurance and Law; Nation to Send into College 


A survey made by The Eastern Under- 
writer of the insurance educational situ- 
ation in American colleges discloses that 
them 
there 


for the present at least most of 


are continuing classes although 


is an obvious decrease in enrollment. 
Tust what the future has in store will 
not be known until the man-power plans 
of the Government with relation to the 
universities and colleges, their students 
their studies, are made known in 


Students in large numbers will 


and 
detail. 
be continuously entering the war serv- 
ices. As the Government moves more 
steadily into the colleges the decision 
will be made as to character of instruc- 
tion and what changes will be made in 
type of instruction. In meantime, the 
insurance classes are largely being “car- 
ried on.” 
Military Forces May Enter 200 Colleges 
On November 27 at a meeting of 1,000 
educators in New York, largely repre- 


senting the Middle states, some light 
was thrown on the general collegiate 
situation, both by Dr. Edmund E. Day, 


president of Cornell, and Lieut. Colonel 
Harley B. West, speaking for the Army. 


There have been rumors that 200 col- 
leges and universities may be affected 
by change in curriculum to fit needs of 
the nation’s services. It is estimated 
that as many as 250,000 service men 
will be sent to colleges under some 
plan to transfer young men from the 


barracks to the college classrooms. 
The fact that so many in the military 
‘vices will be studying at the colleges 
does not mean that there will be an ex- 
ive curtailment of insurance instruc- 


ser 


tion. It is obvious that there is a grow- 
ing need for training men in the Army 
ind Navy, especially for the purpose ot 


advising soldiers and sailors with respect 
to national service life insurance and 
some other phases of private insurance 
as well. 






Another angle is that the insurance 
educators have found that even with 
the undergraduate group CLU work is 
holding up well and many colleges and 
universities are giving that training in 


evening or extension, which work, of 
se, will be maintained. Many tak- 
ir CLU work are of a different age 
and dependency. 
Hartford Colleges of Insurance and Law 
most important develop- 
) n the insurance schools since 
arl Harbor was the announcement 
that the University of Connectictut would 
the Hartford College of Insur- 
ance and Hartford College of Law, and 
that for the present, at least, they will 
be operated under their own corporate 
building of the Hartford 
at 39 Woodland Street, together 
with all furnishings and equipment, in- 


One of the 


names The 


libraries, is leased to the uni- 

Classes in the evening schools of the 
Hartford c: lleges began the middle of 
September t is not planned to operate 
iy school for the time being. The 
versit f Connecticut will bear the 

re cost of the operation of the 


ice and law colleges and 
its real and personal 
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Classrooms Thousands of Members 





Hartford College of Insurance 


colleges will continue to 
building they have in Hartford, a pic- 
ture of which is shown on this page. 
Therefore, there will continue to be 
available the fine lecture talent which 
has been recruited from the Hartford 
insurance company home offices. Many 
executives and department heads have 
appeared as lecturers in these colleges. 
University of Connecticut has built 
up a fine reputation in a short period of 
time. President of the university is 
Albert N. Jorgenson. The university 
is located in Storrs, Conn. It was 
formed in 1881 when the Connecticut 
General Assembly established the Storrs 
Agricultural School, accepting a gift of 
170 acres of land and some buildings. 
Name was later changed to Storrs Agri- 
cultural College at which time it offi- 
cially became open to women. Later, 


names were successively changed to 
Connecticut Agricultural College, Con- 
necticut State College and (in 1939) 
University of Connecticut. It owns a 


number of farms where extensive ex- 


periments, agricultural and other, are 
conducted. In Storrs are a number of 
instruction and research buildings. 


Dean of School of Business Adminis- 
tration of University of Connecticut 1s 
Laurence J. Ackerman, who received his 
high school education at Polytechnic 
Preparatory School and Erasmus Hall 
in Brooklyn. Entering Lehigh Univer- 
sity, he was graduated in 1929 with a 
B.A. degree. Three years later he se- 
cured a law degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School, and in 1938 received 
a Master of Arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where he stud- 
ied under Dr. S. S. Huebner. Follow- 
ing graduation from Lehigh he _ prac- 
ticed law in New York for a while. While 
studying for his Master’s degree he 
taught at University of Pennsylvania. 
In 1934 he began to conduct an insur- 
ance course at the University of Newark 
and attracted wide and favorable atten- 
tion in the New Jersey field by his 
New Jersey agents’ production forum. 


occupy the He also gave technical assistance to Life 


Underwriters Association of Northern 


New Jersey and others. 

Colleges Formed Some Years Ago 

The Hartford College of Law was 
formed some years ago when the late 
William BroSmith, general counsel of 
the Travelers, and other Hartford law- 
yers were convinced by Mr. Lillard that 
the many young men in the Hartford 
insurance offices would like to study law 
during the evenings as it would help 
their careers. Later, the Hartford Col- 
lege of Insurance was started. From 
the beginning the colleges had the ap- 
proval of the company executives. A 
few years ago a large house, located on 
several beautiful acres in the heart of 
Hartford, was purchased and the colleges 
moved in. The colleges had an able but 
small faculty, as well as the benefit of 
the lecturers loaned by the companies, 
and was making good headway until 
Pearl Harbor. 

The Hartford College of Law is ac- 
credited by. the American Bar Associa- 
tion, University of the State of New 
York, and Association of American Law 
Schools. Graduates of the College are 
admitted to bar examinations in every 
state in the country. 

The Hartford College of Insurance has 
been approved by the Connecticut State 
Soard of Education, and in May, 1942, 
it awarded the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Insurance Administration to 
the first graduating class of nine stu- 
dents. The insurance college has been 
operating exclusively as an evening 
school. 

President of the Hartford College of 
Insurance is Harlan S. Don Carlos of 
the Travelers, one of the most highly 
regarded men in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

Vote to Be Operated by University 

of Connecticut 

After the country entered the World 
War enrollments began to drop, and 
finally at a joint meeting of the trus- 


of Service 


tees of Hartford Colleges of Law and 
Insurance it was voted that for the 
purpose for which both institutions were 
founded it would be best served in by 
having the University of Connecticut op- 
erate both colleges, effective during the 
current academic year and for sometime 
in the future agreed upon by the col- 
leges’ executive committee and the uni- 
versity. 

It was resolved that the executive 
committee be empowered to draft pro- 
posed legislation and to present. such 
proposed legislation to the 1943 session 
of the Connecticut General Assembly 
nroviding for the operation of both col- 
leges_ by the University of Connecticut 
and for the leasing and transferring of 
all the tangible assets of both colleges 
to the university for such a time and 
upon the terms as may be agreed upon, 
and for the ultimate acquiring by the 
university of all the assets of both col- 
leges. 

_ Situation in Other Colleges 

Situation in some of the other col- 
leges of country, in reference to in- 
surance instruction, follows. 


Wharton School, U. of P. 


Dr. David McCahan, Professor of In- 
surance: “Of the twenty courses in in- 
surance which normally would have been 
offered by the Insurance Department 
faculty of the Wharton School at the 
University of Pennsylvania during the 
academic year 1942-43, six are not being 
given because of decreased enrollment 
growing out of war conditions. Three 
of these are in the evening division and 
one each in the graduate, undergraduate 
and extension divisions. The combined 
enrollment for the fourteen courses 
which are now being conducted is ap- 
proximately equal to the enrollment for 
the same courses in the year 1941-42. 

“Members of the Insurance Depart- 
ment faculty of the Wharton School 
realize that extension of the Selective 
Service Act to the 18 and 19-year-old 
groups, as well as the plans which are 
now evolving for utilizing college and 
university facilities in connection with 
the war effort will doubtless affect their 
courses as well as others, but just how 
those plans will develop cannot now be 
forecasted.” 


University of California 


A. H. Mowbray, Professor of Insur- 
ance: “During this term and next term 
we are offering the same schedule of 
courses in insurance as we have in the 
past, but this term the enrollment in 
them is down to about 20% of what it 
was before Pearl Harbor. The enroll- 
ment of the university as a whole is 
down about 80% of that for the academic 
vear 1941-42, 

“We are now working on a sort of 
three-term year, as against the two- 
semester arrangement (though we have 
always had a short Summer session), 
and the administration is requesting that 
so far as possible we confine our offer- 
ings to basic and essential courses. The 
courses in economic statistics have al- 
ways been part of my job and I imagine 
that next year we will not offer more 
than the one basic course in insurance 
and that the rest of my time will be de- 
voted to teaching statistics, which is re- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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THE AMERICAN WAY 


The passage of time and ever changing conditions emphasize 
more strongly today than ever the fact that Life Insurance is based 


upon the soundest of economic principles. 


Even the terrific upheaval, through which the world is now 
passing, cannot shake the indestructible foundation of the institu- 


tion of life insurance. 


Today, more than ever before, the American people are de- 
pending upon Life Insurance for the protection of their families 
and their own old age. 


True to American traditions, the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company—now in its ninety-second year—is still doing 
its part in serving the American people in the American way. 





General Agent. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
20 PINE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“THE AGENCY FOR FULL TIME AGENTS” 


HOME OFFICE — SPRINGFIELD. MASs. 
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Public’s Attitude C On teed 


University Takes a Poll to Check With That Recently 
Made by A2tna Life Affiliated Companies 


Indiana 


weeks ago at a 
Insurance \dvertising 
New York a report was 


Some 


Conference in 
given by the 





\etna Life Affiliated Companies on the 
results of a nation-wide survey made 
regarding the public’s attitude toward 
insurance. It is a remarkable coinci- 
lence that a short time ago some of 
the university students attending my 


seminar on private and social insurance 


and myself made a local inve stigation 
of almost the same kind. The Aetna 
vestigators had 4,556 interviews; the 


Indiana research workers 450. The for- 
mer were related to all of the United 
States; the latter survey to Blooming- 
ton. It is unnecessary to say = the 
latter does not at all pretend to be of 
the same value as the first. It may, 
some interest to note 
both investigations 
and where they 


however, be of 
the instances where 
had the same results, 
differed. 
}loomin 
university is 


where Indiana’s_ state 
is a typical Mid- 


eton, 
located, 


Western town of about 20,000 popula- 
on. Center of the limestone district 
of Indiana, it is also the home of one 


of the largest Be conscrer manufacturers, 


and of a ee » manufacturer of radios. 
The 450 persons questioned gave data 
about their immediate families, a total 


coverage of 1,420 persons, consisting of 


1,380 white and 40 negroes. A_ small 
group was a representative one. Each 
section of the city was investigated so 
that probably a poll of the whole city 


cmt find averages about the same. 
\mong the variety of occupations, a 

few are listed eceny 

W.P.A judge, 


Storekeeper, foreman, 


loctor, meat salesman, widow, professor, 
druggist, bus driver, chef, store worker, 
policeman, grocer, unemployed. 


Most People Uninformed About 
Their Policies 


The following table compares the re- 








sults of our interviews with those of the 
\etna investigators 
Kinds of Insurance 
Owned - Percenta . 
Aet na et U. 
Asie dnd... css 0% 92.7 92.7 
Life insurance 920 90.0 
Aut nsu 60.0 64.4 
Fire insurance 52.0 70.6 
L. & H 22.7 21.9 
BT: 2.6 2.8 
Burglary . ht ae ‘Ae | 
ewelry and fur. 2.1 0.0 
From the general impressions common 
all the investigators, so much may 
College Classes 
(Continued from Page 8&8) 
arded by the Army and Navy and oth- 
rs as an essential course. Our plans 
e not t formally worked out, how- 
er, and this is only a guess. 
\ll of our students (including wom- 
) e required to take at least one 
to equip them for some participa- 
on ( r military) in the national 
efense the men are pretty 
avily loaded up with that, which leaves 
til r other interests, such as 


New York University 
hn T. Madden, 
f our insurance 

aterially. 


Dean: “The charac- 
courses has been 
Additional empha- 


meeting of the 


By Dr. 
Professor of Insurance 


be mentioned. None of the 


exceptions, 


Dr. Manes and Some 





Left to right, 


Merley, Philip Mendenhall and Dr. Alfred Manes. 


research 
workers had expected the policyholders 
to be well-informed about their policies. 
The real fact was that with but a few 
the education of the public 
as to insurance provisions was found ex- 


Alfred j Lanes 


Research, Indiana University 


policies? In the great majority of cases 
it was necessary to refer to the policies 
because the holders were not familiar 
with the content of their contracts. 
When the totals in the field of life 
insurance are broken down, it is found 


of His Survey Students 


standing: Robert Collins, Fred Jannasch, Kent Myers, Richard 


Seated: John Nelson, Lewis 


Combs, Rosemary Hendricks. 


ceedingly poor. 
the policyholder did not know the name 
of the insurance company. In many 
cases they were not even sure about 
their agents. One of the investigating 
students put it as follows: “The insur- 
ance holder seems to be a very poor type 
of economic consumer for his knowledge 
of the product he owns is appalling.” 
There can be no doubt that the insur- 
ance salesmen have done a good job as 
seen from their companies’ and their 
own view points. But wouldn’t their 
successes be still greater if the insur- 
consumer had more knowl- 
value and details of the 


ance some 


edge about the 


been given to the 


sis, of course, has 
[There has been 


various war coverages. 
an increase in the number of women 
students. Unfortunately, there has also 
been a material decrease in the number 
of students and in the number of sec- 
tions that are being offered. This, of 
course, is expected for the duration of 
the war.’ = 


Columbia ne 
Ralph H. 


Blanchard, Professor of In- 
surance: “We are going on as usual at 
Columbia this year, but with consider- 
ably reduced enrollments in the School 
of Business. In extension, where the 
insurance classes have been largely pa- 
tronized by men from insurance offices, 
we have been obliged to suspend all in- 
surance work. At the moment we are 


In the majority of cases, 


that the policies were of the following 


types : 
STA MRE >. 3:6) srsin.o Uainececse ois ee re 
SCE. S.cs5c-ee Bae oats ee 60% 
Endowments and Annuities.....10% 
Wholesale and Group.......... 5% 
During the survey, several fires oc- 


not planning any changes in the under- 
graduate and graduate insurance offer- 
ings. It may be necessary to do so 
when the situation becomes clearer.” 


Hunter College 


Hobart Bushey, Associate Professor of 
Mathematics, Statistics and Insurance: 
“As yet, the war has had no effect on 
our insurance courses. However, it is 
possible that the registration of the col- 


lege might decrease and hence the reg- 
istration in any particular course fall 
off, but I feel confident that the in- 


creased demand for Hunter girls in the 
actuarial department of insurance com- 
panies will offset this. If our curriculum 
is reduced to shorten the college course, 
the elementary training will be insuffi- 
cient for insurance.” 
. ‘ 
Cornell University 

Henry A. Carey, president of Carey & 
Carey, Ithaca insurance agency, who 
gives lectures on insurance, said: “You 
make inquiry as to what effect the war 
is having on classes in colleges where 
insurance lectures are given. I can, of 
course, speak only of our own classes. 


curred which resulted 
property in this town. There are many 
homes where almost nothing could be 
called fire-proof because of the wooden 
construction of the houses. 

is one cause of the relatively 
centage of fire insurance in 
ton. About 60% of 
against fire were 
line insurance, 
etc. insurance. 


damage to the 


This factor 

igh per 
Bice a: 
objects insured 
also covered by. side- 
such as wind, tornado, 
Astoundingly low was 
the percentage of hability insurance car- 
ried. “I was amazed at the poor coy- 
erage,” says one of the students, 

An explanation of the insufficient in- 
surance coverage against burglary is that 
it may be due to the nature of small 
town life, and neighbors’ knowledge of 
surrounding conditions. Suspicious. cir- 
cumstances in general would result. in 
police calls. As one person put it: “The 
door lock has been broken for two 
years; nobody would steal from us.” 

Most of the 450 persons questioned 
were car owners. Of these 281 had their 
cars insured. Coverages. totaled 191 fire 
and burglary; 59 collision; 80 property 
damage; 229 liability full coverage. 
Among the policies mentioned, 49 car 
owners did not “inet what kind of auto- 
mobile insurance they had. 

Vague About Social Security 

One of the questions was “What do 
you think of the insurance provided by 
the Social Security Act?” The investi- 
gating students’ report is as_ follows: 
“We found that the biggest percentage 
of cases interviewed didn’t know any- 
thing about the Social Security Act. 


When we explained the act briefly to 
them they would usually respond with 
the weak answer that they thought it 
was all right if they would eventually 
receive benefits. In many cases, the 
interviewed people wanted to get in- 


formation from us about the benefits of 
the Social Security Act. We attempted 
to give a short summary and many peo- 
ple thanked us for the information.” 


Up to the present time the war has had 
no effect on these classes. Registration, 
of course, was made prior to the passage 
of the teen age dri ft bill and, undoubt- 
edly, the class in insurance will be ma- 
terially reduced in numbers as many 
of these boys will be called up to serv- 
ice. It is extremely difficult to forecast 
the effects the war is going to have 
on registrations in the particular college 
under whose jurisdiction the course in 
insurance is given.” 


University of Michigan 

T. H. Hildebrandt, chairman of de- 
partment of mathematics: “During the 
present academic year the only work in 
insurance which is being offered in the 
university is that in the department ot 
mathematics. The School of Business 
Administration was in the habit of giv- 
ing courses of the ‘practical’ type relat- 
ing to the business of insurance; that is 
to say, selling and similar activities, but 
their expert in this field is not here this 
year, and as a consequence they are not 
offering any work along this line. We 
are continuing to offer the courses which 
we consider desirable for training in 
actuarial mathematics this year, although 
the number of registered students in 
these classes has been very much _ re- 
duced; the decrease is as much as 50% 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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On the anniversary of Pearl Harbor, the National Life 
pauses to pay its respects and honor not only to the 
even hundred home office and field men of this com- 
pany who have joined the armed forces, but to the 
thousands from all of the life insurance companies in 
the United States and Canada who have joined the 
colors. 


May they all render a fine account of themselves 
and return to serve a peace-time world with the pro- 
tection of life insurance. 
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s in Employes’ Plans 


1942 and 


Wage and Salary Stabilization Law (Anti-Inflation Act.) 


Meye } 


M. Goldstein, CL U 


Director of the Pension Planning Co. of New York, and General Agent 


fhe most significant recent develop- 
ents in the field of Employes’ Plans 
ive been the amendments cont ained in 


162 of the Revenue Act of 1942, 


vyned by the President on October 21, 
1942 and the Wage & Salary Stabiliza- 
on Law, signed by the President on 
October 2, 1942 

Regulations governing the administra- 


! Section 162 of the Revenue Act 
1942 : re in process ot preparation, 
Until apie regulations are issued there 


is an added burden of responsibility 
placed on all those who attempt to ad- 
vise employers with reference to either 


existing or proposed new plans. 
Must Be Compliance With Spirit as Well 
as Letter of Act 


In connection with qualifying under 
Section 162 of the Revenue Act of 1942, 
it is the writer’s opinion that the tax- 
payer will need to comply with the spirit 
as well as the letter of the law. 

In the opening statement to the Ways 


and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives March 3, 1942, Randolph 
Paul (then special counsel and now gen- 
eral counsel of the Treasury) said: 

“The tax avoidance potentialities of 
Pension Trusts are well known. The 
use of these trusts as a tax saving de- 
vice for key officers and employes has 
been stimulated by increasing rates of 
tax. To prevent such tax avoidance, we 
suggest that a trust should be required 
to meet the following standards in or- 
der to be tax exempt: .. .” 

\lso, in the public hearings on this 
section of the fe held before the United 
States Senate Finance Committee, one 
of the members of that committee stat- 
ed: “I think everybody agrees that the 
Pension Plan is a good thing... The 
Treasury’s objection, I understand, 
is whether or not the Pension Plans may 
be used as a means of tax avoidance by 
people in the higher brackets. 

That is the thing that concerns the 
Treasury, and concerns the committee.” 
Wage and Salary Stabilization 
The Wage Stabilization 


and Salary 


Law and Treasury regulations con- 
cerning same are so recent that it 
would be unwise for anyone to attempt 


to make any statement today with any 
feeling of certé ainty. But a review OF 


the short history of the subject as it 


pertains to Employes’ Plans may be 
helpful. 
The Wage and Salary Stabilization 


“Wages” 
insurance 
reasonable 
Presi- 


Law of Oc cher 2, 1942, defined 
and “Salaries” as “excluding 
and pension benefits in a 
amount to be determined by the 
dent.” 

Then in the President's Executive 
Order No. 9520 of October 3, 1942, deal- 
ing with the Administration of Wage 
and Salary Stabilization, this same ex- 
clusion was repeated as follows (Title 
VI (2) )—“excluding insurance and pen- 
sion benefits in a reasonable amount as 
determined by the director.” 

Definition of Insurance and Pension 

Benefits 

Pursuant to the President’s executive 
order, James F. Byrnes, the economic 
stabilization director, issued the regula- 
tions of October 27, 1942, approved by 
the President, which stated in part as 
follows: 


section 


4010.2 (H). The term “Insur- 
ance and Pension Benefits in a reason- 
amount” means: 


Contributions by an employer to 


of Connecticut Mutual Life 


an Employe’s Trust or under an 
annuity plan which meets the re 
Guirements of Section 165 (a) of 
the code, and 
2. Amounts paid by an employer on 
an account of premiums on insur 
ance on the life of the employe 
which amounts are deductible by 
the employer under Section 23 (a) 
of the code, except that if such 
amounts are includible in the gross 
income of the employe under the 
code, the amount in respect of each 
employe may not exceed 5% of the 
employe’s annual salary or wages 
determined without the inclusion of 
insurance and pension benefits. 
The Treasury’s Regulations 
On December 2, 1942, the Treasury 
Department regulations on salary sta- 
bilization were issued. The sections deal- 
ing with our subject matter follow: 
“Section 1002-6—Salary Payments.— 
Insurance and Pension Benefits 


in a reasonable amount (see Section 





HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


excluded from the 
‘Salary Payment.’ 
Insurance and Pen 


1002.8) are likewise 
terms ‘Salary’ and 

“Section 1002.8 
sion Benefits. 

“Compensation may include Insurance 
and Pension Benefits. In determining 
the amount of salary of an employe, the 
Insurance or Pension Benefit inuring 
to such employe is not measured by 
what he will be entitled to receive after 
the happening of certain contingencies, 
but rather in terms of the amount of 
contributions or premiums paid by the 
employer. To the extent that an Insur- 
ance and Pension Benefit inuring to an 
employe is reasonable in amount, such 
benefit is not considered as salary as 
defined in Section 1002.6. 

“Section 165 (a) of the code sets forth 
the conditions under which a trust form 
ing part of a Stock Bonus, Pension or 
Profit-Sharing Plan of an employer for 
the exclusive benefit of his employes 
or their beneficiaries shall not be tax- 
able for Federal Income Tax purposes. 
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Contributions by an employer to an Em- 
ploye’s Trust or under an Annuity Plan, 
which trust or plan meets the exemption 
requirements of such Section 165 (a) 
(as ot the date the contributions are 
made), shall be considered as_reason- 
able, regardless of the amount of such 
contributions. On the other hand, con- 
tributions by an employer to an Em- 
ploye’s Trust which is subject to Federal 
income taxation because it does not 
meet the requirements of such Section 
165 (a) shall be treated, for purposes of 
these regulations, as salary. (This, and 
all other boldface appearing in this ar- 
ticle, is that of the author.) 


Comment on Employer’s Deductible 


“To the extent amounts paid by an 
employer on account of insurance premi- 
ums on a policy on the life of an em- 
ploye are deductible by the employer in 
computing net income under the condi- 
tions set forth in Section 23 (a) of the 
code (relating to deductions for ordi- 
nary and necessary business expenses), 
such amounts are not considered as sal- 
ary. The amount of insurance premi- 
ums that will be considered as_ falling 
outside the concept of salary cannot 
exceed the amount of such premiums 
deductible by the employer for Federal 
income tax purposes. If, however, such 
insurance premiums are includible in the 
gross income of the employe (for whose 
benefit the insurance has been taken 
out), as well as deductible by the em- 
ployer, the amount which shall not be 
considered as salary in respect of such 
employe may not exceed 5% of the 
employe’s annual salary determined 
without the inclusion of Insurance and 
Pension Benefits. 


Examples 


“The application of the preceding par- 
agraph may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing examples. An employer having twen- 
ty salaried employes takes out life im- 
policies on each of such enr- 


surance 
ployes in favor of beneficiaries desig- 
nated by them. The premiums p aid for 


ten of the employes are in each instance 
7% of the employe’s annual salary (ex- 
clusive of Insurance and Pension Ben- 
efits). As to the remaining ten em- 
ployes the premiums in each instance are 
5% of the employe’s annual salary (ex- 
clusive of Insurance and Pension Ben- 
efits). It is assumed that with respect 
to each employe the premium paid would 
be includible in his gross income under 
the code and would be deductible by the 
employer under Section 23 (a) of the 
code. As to the first ten employes, 2% 
of the premiums in each instance will be 
considered as salary, whereas no part 0! 
the — will be considered as sal- 
ary in the case of the second group of 
employes. if, however, none of the pre- 
miums were deductible in computing the 
net income of the employer, then the 
entire amount of the Te in eac 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Treatment of Life Insurance Proceeds 


Under New Federal Estate Tax Law 


Maduro 


By Denis B. 


Counsel, Life Underwriters Association of the City of New York, Inc. 


Within the past ten vears social legisla- 
tion has levelled a great many so-called 
‘American traditions,” especially those af- 
fecting or relating to property rights. 

On October 21, 1942, at 4:30 p. m., the 
1942 Revenue Act not only levelled the 
death proceeds of private life insurance 
contracts to the common tax status of all 
other types of property, but also subjected 
such death proceeds to tests of taxability 
not common to all other types of property. 
Premises of Testamentary or Investment 

Those two results can be justified in full 
only by assuming two premises, to wit, (1) 
that life insurance is inherently testamen- 
tary in character, and (2) that life insur- 


ance is an investment. From the point of 
view r logic, those two pren nises are con- 
tradictory. For example, in justification 
of eliminating the prior existing $40,000 


argued that life insuranc> 
is an investment and should not be granted 
any exclusion not given to other invest- 
ments, wl justification of using 
payments as one test of taxability 
t is argued that life insurance is inherent- 
stamentary in character and does not 

limited to the tests of taxabil- 
investment. Solely for the pur- 
these contradictions, it 
logic is not a necessary 
point of view in 


exclusion it is 


lerecas In 





ave to be 
ity of an 
f explaining 
uitted that 
or even an advisable 
legislation. 
Determining Extent to Which Death 
Proceeds Will Be Included in 
Gross Taxable Estate 
actual applica- 
Tax law to 


msider the 
tion of the Federal Estate 
te imsurar ice e proceeds. In order to clari- 
his application in the usual cases, I will 
set forth three questions and then set forth 
answers to those 
ju In O to determine the extent 
to which the death proceeds of any life 
will be included in the 
a dece ased insured 
Fstate Tax, 
ns are as follows: 
proceeds receivable by 
will and 


Let us now ct 
t new 


rules based on the 


nsurance contract 
able estate of 


for the | - of his Federal 





utor of the insureds last 


time 
ent of ownership in 
either alone or in 
other person? 


possess at the 








Did d directly or indirect- 
ill of the premiums on the policy? 
_ Three Rules Discussed 

three rules are as follows 

If the answer “Yes” to any one 


que: stions, then 100% of 
included in the 


1 
cal roceeds Will be 


ta bl estate of the deceased in- 
though tl answer is “No” to 

‘ i 4 t VO qi CSI ons 
a answer is “No” to all of the 
rid t estions, then there will be in- 
the gross taxable estate of the 
eased insured only that proportion of 
ath proceeds which is represented by 


proportion of the premiums directly o 
| ° V insured. (The said 

be a figure the numerator 
- all premiums 
ie insured, 





ominator of which is the 

( the total i; iums p aid on the 

f the insured did not so 

Ay ar then “th e numerator is 


of the de ath proceeds 
in his gross taxable estate; 
insured did so pay $1,000 
tal $5,000 of pre- 
$1,000 and 
ind one-fifth of 








then the numerator 


ator is $5,000 : 


the death proceeds will be included in his 
eross taxable estate). 

3. In applying the second rule to the 
pecial - of a policy transferred before 
January 1941, exclude from the nume- 
rator any pets thes directly or indirectly 
paid by the insured prior to January 11, 
1941, if the insured did not 
incident of ownership in_ the 
January 11, 1941 or at any 
after. 


pOssesss any 
policy on 
time there- 


Is Reversionary Interest an Incident of 
Ownership ? 

The foregoing is a method applying 
the general provisions set forth in the new 
tax law in order to determine the extent 
to which the death proceeds of a life in- 
surance policy are to be included in the 
gross taxable estate of a deceased insured 
ror the purpose of the Federal Estate Tex. 
Mony individual cases will contain peculiar 
problems which will require an interpreta- 
tion of these general rules, and it is ex- 
pected that the Regulations will set forth 
such interpretation. Accordingly, it would 
only be academic and probably confusing 


to discuss these peculiar problems prior to 
the issuance of such Regulations, which are 
expected to be issued the early part of 
next year, 

However, there is one point on which 
comment may properly be made at this 
time. That one point is whether or not a 
reversionary interest constitutes an incident 
of ownership, In my opinion, a reversion- 
ary interest is an incident of ownership 
for the purpose of applying my _ above- 
stated third rule, which is a special rule 
applying only to policies transferred prior 
to January 11, 1941, 

However, the real ambiguity aris*s in 
determining whether a reversionary int r- 
est constitutes an incident of ownership for 
the purpose of answering my above-stated 
second question. Secticn 404 of the 1942 
Revenue Act expressly says that a rever- 
sionary interest does not constitute an in- 
cident of ownership for the purpose of an- 
swering my above-stated second question. 
On the other hand, under Secticn 811 (c) 
of the Internal Revenue code a reversion- 
ary interest is an incident of ownership 


Meyer Goldstein On Employes’ Plan 


(Continued from Page 12) 


instance would be considered as salary 
to the employe involved. 

“Premiums paid by an employer on 
policies of Group life insurance with- 
out cash surrender value covering the 
lives of his employes, or on policies of 
group, health or accident insurance, the 
beneficiaries of which are designated by 
such employes, do not constitute salary 
(regardless of the amount of salary 
otherwise received annually by such em- 
ployes) if such premiums are deductible 
by the employer under Section 23 (a) 
of the code.” 

Please note carefully the sentences in 
boldface. From these boldface sentences 
it seems clear: 

(a) that in order for the contributions 
of an Employer to an Employes’ 
Trust or Annuity Plan NOT to be 
deemed “Salary” or “Salary Pay- 
ments” under the Wage and Sal- 
ary Stabilization Law, such Em- 
ployes’ Trust or Annuity Plan must 
meet the requirements of Section 
165 (a) of the code, or 
that in order for the premiums 
paid by the employer for insur- 
ance on the lives of his employes 
NOT to be deemed “Salary” or 
“Salary Payments” under the 
Wage and Salary Stabilization 
Law, such premiums paid must be 
deductible under Section 23 (a) of 
the code. 

If these contributions or premiums are 
deemed to be “Salary” or “Salary Pay- 
ments” under the Wage and Salary Sta- 
bilization Law, then the employer may 
find it necessary to endeavor to obtain 
the approval of the Treasury Depart- 
ment (or the War Labor Board, or the 
Administrative Agency having jurisdic- 
tion therein). 


(b 


— 


Salaries 

In connection with obtaining approv- 
als, please note the following from the 
Treasury Department Stabilization reg- 
ulations : 

“Subpart C—Salary Increases. 

“Section 1002.13. Commissioner’s 
proval required.— 

“Section 1 of 


ap- 


the act provides in 


effect that salaries, so far as practicable, 
at the 


shall be stabilized levels which 





existed on September 15, 1942. In the 
case of a salary rate of $5,000 or less 
per annum existing on October 27, 1942, 
or established thereafter in compliance 
with these regulations, and in the case 
of a salary rate of more than $5,000 
per annum existing on October 3, 1942, 
or established thereafter in compliance 
with these regulations, no increase shall 
be made by the employer, except as 
provided in section 1002.14, without prior 
approval of such increase by the Com- 
missioner. Any salary increase made 
before the required approval of the 
Commissioner is obtained is from the 
date of such increase in contravention 
of the act. The Commissioner may, 
however, approve an increase in salary 
rate to be effective as of the date of 
the application for approval. 

“The burden of justifying an increase 
in salary rate shall in every instance be 
upon the employer seeking to make such 
increase. Increases in salary rates will 
not be approved unless necessary to cor- 
rect maladjustments or inequalities, or 
to aid in the effective prosecution of the 
war.” 

Effect of Unlawful Payments 


If the employer failed to obtain such 
approval, the employer might then find 
himself in the position of having violat- 
ed Section 4001.10 of the Regulations of 
Economic Stabilization Director, which 
reads: 

“Effect of Unlawful Payments. 

“(a) If any wage or salary payment 
is made in contravention of the act or 
the regulations, rulings or orders pro- 
mulgated thereunder, as determined by 
the Board, the Commissioner, or the 
Secretary of Agriculture, as the case 
may be, the entire amount of such pay- 
ment shall be disregarded by the execu- 
tive departments and all other agencies 
of the Government in determining the 
costs or expenses of any employer for 
the purpose of any law or regulation, 
including the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, or any maximum price reg- 
ulation thereof, or for the purpose of 
calculating deductions under the revenue 
laws of the United States, or for the 
purpose of determining costs or expenses 
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for the purpose of determining the tax- 
ability of transfers of any type of prop- 


erty made in contemplation of de-th or 
made to take effect at death. Accord- 
ingly, it would appear that Section 811 (¢) 


of the Internal Revenue Code nullifies the 
above-stated provision of Section 404 of 
the 1942 Revenue act. It is hoped that 
the regulations will clarify this real con- 
flict and clearly state whether or not a 
reversionary interest is an incident of own- 
ership for the purpose of answering my 
above-stated second question. 





of any contract made by or on behalf 
of the United States. 

“The term ‘law or regulations’ as used 
herein includes any law or regulation 
hereafter enacted or promulgated. 

In the case of wages or salaries 
increased in contravention of the act or 
regulations, rulings or orders promul- 
gated thereunder, the amount to be dis- 
regarded is the amount of the wage or 
salary paid or accrued and not merely 
an amount representing an increase in 
such wage or salary... . 

“(b) Payments made or received 
violation of any regulations, rulings or 
orders promulgated under the authority 
of the act are subject to the penal pro- 
visions of the act.” 


Subject to Penalties For Violations 

This latter provision, Section 4001.10 
(b) of the regulations, is pursuant to 
Section 11 of the Wage and Salary Sta- 
bilization Law, which states: “Any indi- 
vidual, corporation, partnership or as- 
sociation wilfully violating any provi- 
sion of this act, or of any regulation 
promulgated thereunder, shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be subject to a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or to imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or to both 
such fine and imprisonment.” 

Also please note that the regulations 
hereinbefore quoted state “Payments 
made or received ”” This clearly 
means that the recipient (employe) 1 
also subject to the same penalties. 

Stated differently, if the ren id 
who has a non-qui lifying 165. (a) 1K. 
Employes’ Trust or Annuity Plan, or 
non-qualifying 23 (a), ILR.C, makes 
payments of insurance premiums, then 
the employer may face a double penalty 
tax-wise: 

(1) The absence of tax benefits under 
the Internal Revenue Code for contri- 
butions to the non-qualifying Employes’ 
Trust or Annuity Plan, or to the non- 
qualifying insurance premiums paid, and 

(2) The additional absence of tax ben- 
efits under the Internal Revenue Code 
for compensation paid to those same cov- 
ered employes (which compensation 
would otherwise have been ordinarily 
deductible as an ordinary and necessary 
business expense under 23 (a) I. R.C.). 


Non-Qualifying Violations 
As example No. 1 of a non-qualifying 
(Section 165 (a) I. 'R C.) of Employes’ 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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DOING A JOB... 


which started 82 years ago! 


VV ORKING longer hours—because so many of our representatives are in 
the Armed Forces—despite rationing of gasoline and conserving of rubber— 


and in addition to multitudinous Civilian Defense activities — Guardian men 


and women today are DOING A JOB—at the job they're best fitted to do. 


“THEY'RE helping to keep families united, assisting men in the services to 
maintain their policies in force, broadening the field of insurance protection 


over the families of America, helping to install War Bond Payroll Savings 
Plans, combating inflation, maintaining a steady flow of "fighting dollars" 


needed for our fighting forces. 


[EQUIPPED with the patented Guardian Graph-Estate, and with special 
fitted-to-today sales plans, Guardian representatives are writing a splendid 
new chapter in a history which started 82 years ago... when, too, Guardian 
men were DOING A JOB—the job which they are carrying on today—as 


"Guardians of American Families." 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A MUTUAL COMPANY ¢ ESTABLISHED 1860 * NEW YORK CITY 










































































“GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 82 YEARS” 
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Asset of Good Will 


By Joseph C. Behan 


Vice-President, Massachusetts Mutual 


any individual or 
entirely 


I don’t believe that 
any institution will be success- 
ful without possessing good will. Any- 

you do possess it, progress 
through life is easier. Good will being 
contagious, it brightens the environ, puts 
ease, generates friendships 
This is illustrated in nu- 


way, il 


people at 
which linger 


merous ways. Many a business which 
was prosperous and then encountered 
storms, often no fault of its executive 


management, has been able to keep on 
oing because of will. A once 
great newspaper which had passed its 
heyday was sold for millions although 
it had reached the point where it had 
no tangible any consequence 
except its reputation and the high re- 
gard in which it had been held for 


decades. 


good 


assets of 


Great Producer’s Best Asset 

| have seen what an asset good will is 
ever since I can remember and certainly 
life insurance business teems with ex- 
amples. I knew an agency headed by 
a man who had a wonderful faculty for 
building this great fountain of winning 
Through a period of thirty- 
seven years he produced $75,000,000 of 
personal business. One day I met a 
man from his town and mentioned what 
ine job the insurance man was doing, 


esteem. 





a 

which brought forth the comment: 
“Well, why not? Everybody in our 
town is working for him. The office 


boys, the telephone girls, the merchants, 
the executives, the bankers, the lawyers 


all were proud to claim him as a 
friend, and the long list of his friend- 
ships, naturally, has paid dividends.” 

\ man in the brokerage business in 

City failed as a result of 


New York 
the economic upset of 1929. Coming out 
of the building in which he was located, 
stepped out of the elevator, the 
starter said to him: “Mr. S., I’m aw- 
fully sorry about your troubles. I haven’t 
h money but I have a thousand dol- 
and you can take it if it will be 

p to you.” There isn’t any doubt 
hat the fact that this gentleman always 
1e starter cheerfully each morn- 





ing and evening as he came from and 
we to his office created this generous 
thought on the part of the starter. 


I have had an opportunity to observe 
inother very striking illustration of what 


building good will will result in. A 
friend of mine died a few vears ago and 
at his funeral there came a bouquet of 


wers from the caddies at his country 

b. It has always been a mystery to 
ne why so many folks never seem to 
] a kindly word in passing or 
performed for others never 
hem as a helpful thing in their 
ork or in their business. 


The Reverse 









Good will in the reverse is shown by 
lent 

[ knew a salesman the South- 
vestern | 0 country who was 
re successful than anyone else in his 
ales One of the others had estab- 
ished a business of his own and was 
e day shocked and surprised to have 
iay Sik n (i ai i u ie ) lave 
successful one come in to him with 


ly in ter- 


hes frayed and generally 
1 1 he said to him, “For 








aven’s happened to you 
tir yu were the most 
es this part of the 
tr “Yes, that’s true, 
I t nistake—I thought it 
] ‘ to notice the big 
w the little fel- 

and I don’t have 

ave been many poems written 
rfulness, friendship and svm- 
tanding with one’s fellow 





Probably hundreds of 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN 
them. I know of none that carries 
longer in memory than that written by 
Sam Walter Foss which was given to 
me by a friend thirty years ago, and 
called “Hullo.” It starts: 
When you see a man in woe, 
Walk right up and say, “Hullo.” 


= THE EASTERN 
=a UNDERWRITER 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


ployer in that state is penalized by be- 
ing deprived of the right to credit his 
state unemployment compensation tax 
on the Federal tax, and as a result is 
required to pay two taxes. 

I do not believe that many members 
of Congress realized the humiliating po- 
sition in which they were placing their 
state legislatures and state officers when 
they voted for the passage of this law 
in that form. If it was desirable for 
the sake of uniformity, as no doubt it 
was, that certain provisions be embraced 
in state statutes in order for the .em- 
ployer to receive his tax credit, it would 
have been much less embarrassing and 
humiliating to the states if the Act of 
Congress had set out the specific lan- 
guage required to be incorporated in the 
state statute. It would also have re- 
flected a greater confidence on the part 
of the congressman in the ability of his 
state officers to manage state affairs if 
the act had permitted the entire Federal 
tax to be credited with the state tax, 
and if the state had been required to 
pay its own administrative expenses out 
of the proceeds of the state tax. As it 
is, the state is placed in the position of 
a recipient of benevolences, although 
the money received as a so-called “grant” 
is derived from taxes paid by its own 
employer citizens. As you all know, so- 
called “grants” have produced a some- 
what similar situation with respect to 
old age assistance and similar benefits. 


Suggests Plan to Keep Congressmen 
Informed 


Now, coming to the part to be played 
by the attorney general in protecting 
the dignity and rights of his state, | 
believe if the attention of a senator or 
representative in Congress is directed by 
his state to objectionables provisions of 


HEARD IN A BLACKOUT 


WHAT'S A MAN 
70 DO WITH HIS MONEY 
THESE DAYS? 


RELIANCE HAS THE ANSWER, 
BROTHER! WAR BONDS FOR 
INVESTMENT--AN INCOME 
REPLACEMENT* POLICY FOR 

PROTECTION NOW. 


* INCOME REPLACEMENT ... Reliance Life’s 
answer to the biggest insurance selling prob- 
lem today. Smart salesmen everywhere are 
planning for their clients, programs that in- 
clude War Bonds AND Reliance Life’s Income 


Replacement insurance. 


Pays benefits from 


the policyholder’s death until he would have 
been 65. YOU ought to know all the details 
of this new kind of Life Insurance .. . contact 
the nearest Reliance Life manager or write: 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH 


Farmers Bank Bldg. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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this kind contained in proposed legisla 
tion he will use his best efforts to elimi. 
nate them; that is, if he believes th 
objections are well-founded. Under the 
plan I have in mind, it should be made 
the statutory duty of every attorney gen. 
eral to keep his state’s congressmen in- 
formed of what he deems to be harmfy 
provisions in pending legislation, and 
particularly provisions infringing upon 
the rights of his state. If it is made 
the attorney general’s duty, he is not 
placed in a position of offering gratyj. 
tous advice to his senator or representa- 
tive. Of course, in order to enable the 
attorney general to keep informed on 
the subject, the legislature of each State 
would have to provide for a well-paid 
special assistant whose sole duty would 
be to study and keep abreast of pro- 
posed Federal legislation. These assist- 
ants from the several States should form 
themselves into a well-organized body 
with particular duties assigned to the 
various members, such as_ carefully 
studying proposed bills and keeping 
posted on committee and floor amend- 
ments thereto. Headquarters should be 
maintained in Washington where these 
assistants could consult and advise with 
one another on all questions as they 
arise, reach joint conclusions, and formu- 
late definite plans of action. Each as- 
sistant should maintain close contact 
with and render a full report to his own 
attorney general, and should cooperate 
with and render assistance to his sena- 
tors and representatives in Congress 
when requested. The information fur- 
nished would be of invaluable help to 
the state’s congressmen in appraising 
the wisdom of proposed legislation. With 
their manifold duties it is utterly im- 
possible for them to appreciate the re- 
percussions on the governments of their 
State and its people which may flow 
from all legislation on which they are 
required to act. If such legislation js 
believed by the attorney general to be 
harmful to his state, the senators and 
representatives will at least be informed 
of that fact, together with the reasons 
therefor, and can act according to their 
own best judgment in the light of this 
information. T have been told by many 
members of Congress that often they 
have been chagrined to learn later on 
that an objectionable Federal bureau- 
cracy was operating in their States asa 
result of an Act for which they had 
unwittingly voted. It cannot be doubted 
that the members of both branches of 
the Congress would welcome the advice 
and assistance which this organized ac- 
tion on the part of the States would 
provide for them, 

I am convinced that each attorney 
general can render a great service to 
his State and to the preservation of our 
present form of government by helping 
to secure the enactment of the legisla- 
tion necessary to provide for his State's 
participation in such an organized de- 
fense of its rights and powers. 

Time for Protective Action to Be Taken 

It is in my opinion vitally necessary 
that action of this kind be taken. It 
should have been done years ago. While 
the states are asleep the various Fed- 
eral departments, bureaus, agencies and 
institutions are always on the job. They 
are unceasingly seeking legislation to 
enlarge the scope of their power and to 
expand their activities into state fields. 
That their efforts in the past have been 
meeting with remarkable success cannot 
be denied. We are being overrun with 
bureaucracies. We were being overrun with 
them before the war. The people of the 
states are being and for sometime have 
been subjected to unreasonable and bur- 
densome interference with an inquisi- 
tion into their daily affairs, and in mat- 
ters having no relation to the conduct 
of the war. As far as regulatory meas- 
ures are incident to persecution of the 
war the people do not complain. But 
when the war has been won they will 
expect relief and will be entitled to have 
it. In my opinion it can come only as 4 
result of concerted state effort, and it 1s 
the duty of the states to make that ef- 
fort because continued centralization 0 
Federal power would inevitably mark the 
decay of liberty. 
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Fast Becoming Newark’s Insurance Center 
OVER SEVENTY INSURANCE COMPANIES ON OUR DIRECTORY 
An outstanding modern building, Desirable office units available to The building warrants your serious 
offering prime location and service meet your requirements at moderate consideration for your Newark 
in Newark’s business center. rentals. offices and invites your inspection. 








RAYMOND COMMERCE CORPORATION 


Ownership Management 











1180 Raymond Boulevard Newark, N. J. 





Telephone: MArket 3-4600 
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Ray E. Fuller Paid Expenses in 
College Working as an Agent 


One of the life insurance executives 
who paid all his college expenses through 
commissions earned as a life insurance 
agent is Ray E. Fuller, superintendent of 
agencies, Equitable Life of lowa. 

Son of a minister, Mr. Fuller was 
born in Centerville, Ia. He attended 
public schools there and those of other 
lowa towns in which his father held 
pastorates, and in 1917 enlisted in the 
Army and saw service overseas. Upon 
his return to the States and his dis- 
charge from the Army Mr. Fuller en- 
rolled at the State University of Towa 
where he majored in economics and was 
graduated with a Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree in 1922. 

Was Assistant School Principal 


Subsequent to his graduation from the 
University of Iowa he was assistant prin- 
cipal of the West Waterloo, Ia. high 
school for a period of two years. 

In 1924 Mr. Fuller became field repre- 
sentative for the Equitable of Iowa, and 
in the eighteen subsequent years he has 
served his company as agency supervisor 
in Detroit, as home office field super- 
visor, as assistant superintendent of 
agencies, and since 1938 as superintend- 
ent of agencies in complete charge of all 
agency department activities. Of major 
importance in the consideration of Mr. 
Fuller’s interesting business career is 
the fact that for more than ten years 
he spent all of his time in actual field 
work with agents and general agents 
of his company. 

In recent years, as the executive head 
of his company’s agency department, 
Mr. Fuller’s record has reflected his 
fieldman’s tfaining in the company’s 
early adoption of an adjusted compen- 


Define Assistant Manager 
Of C. B. Knight Agency 





G. HENRY 


DEFINE 


Gs. Henry Define has been made assistant 
manager of the C. B. Knight agency, the 
Union Central Life, New York 

It has been previously announced that 
Maurice Ziff has been 


given a leave of 


absence for the duration to enable him to 
undertake his new duties as a captain of 


he Coast Artillery Anti-Aircraft Division, 
at Camp Eustis, Virginia 

Mr. Define has been with the Union 
Central for twenty years, starting his 


carecr in July, 1922, in a clerical post with 
tl Not long after en 
tering the office he was appointed cashier. 
Succeeding years saw him promoted to a 
upervisory capacity as general assistant to 
le manager of the agency 
In Septer ibe as 1937, Mr. 


ic Baltimore agency. 


Define was 
Union Central’s 
He served in 


manager of the 
at Lynchburg, Va. 


named 

















RAY E. FULLER 


sation plan, a pension plan for field rep- 
resentatives, and an agent’s contract pro- 
viding larger early year renewals and 
conservation commissions after the tenth 
year. 

Mr. Fuller’s address, “Selling Life In- 
surance in a Shifting Market,” delivered 
before the agency section of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, is representative 
not only of Mr. Fuller’s thought and re- 
search in agency matters but also of the 
philosophy of many of the members of 
the younger executive group of agency 
officers whom he typifies. 


that post until he joined the New York 
agency’s staff last week. 

Mr, Define is married and has five chil- 
dren. The family plans to move to New 
York City in the near future. 





Employes’ Plan 


(Continued from Page 14) 

Trust or Annuity Plan, the double pen- 

alty tax-wise might be: 

(1) Disallowance of Contribu- 
tions to Employes’ Trust or 
Anniity Plan, e530. <.3.0.06% 00.0% $ 

(2) Disallowance of Compensa- 
tion paid to same employes 
as covered under Employes’ 
Trust or Annuity Plan, e.g... 


7,000 


100,000 





Total disallowance.......$107,000 

\s example No. 2 of a non-qualifying 

(Section 23 (a), I. R. C.) of premiums 

paid for insurance on the life of em- 

ployes, the double penalty  tax-wise 
might be: 

(1) Disallowance of premiums 

paid for insurance on the life 

OF SMPIOVES, O52:. vies canscoed 

(2) Disallowance of compensa- 

tion paid to same employes 

as covered by premiums for 

insurance on their lives, e.g. 


4,000 


100,000 


Total disallowance......$104,000 
In conclusion, therefore, it may be re- 
peated that an employer who contributes 
to a newly established or existing Em- 
ployes’ Trust or Annuity Plan or makes 
payments of premiums for insurance on 
the lives of his employes needs to be 
doubly careful that such contributions 
to an Employes’ Trust or Annuity Plan 
or such payments of insurance premiums 
meet the spirit as well as the letter of 
Section 165 (a), I. R. C, or Section 
23 (a), I. R. C. Failure to properly com- 
ply with the spirit of these 
of the code may result in the applica- 
tion of the penalties under the Internal 
Revenue Code and the Wage and Salary 
Stabilization Law. 


sections 
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UP TO | 
THE MINUTE | 





) | HAT about war work- 


ers? 


How can the telephone be 
used most efficiently to help 
compensate for gas and tire 
rationing? 


What are some good ideas 





for securing prospects today? 


These are some of the things under- 
ask themselves today — and 
| ConMuTopics, the field magazine for 


writers 


| Connecticut Mutual representatives, has 
| devoted its attention through special 
| issues to giving helpful slants on meeting 
| these present-day questions. 


‘‘Sales Helps in Step with the Times’’ 


Grnectioat> Wulual 


Life Insurance Co. 





96 years of Dependable Performance 
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Why.Canadian Production 


Has Larger Percentage Gains 
By William B. Bailey 


Economist, Travelers 


Why is it that life insurance sales in 
Canada for September were 164% of 
September, 1941, while life insurance 
sales in the United States for that month 
$d 
were only 74% of the same month last 
year? Why is Canadian life production 
for the first nine months of 1942, 129% 
of the same period last year, while south 
of the border, the first nine months of 
1942 revealed life insurance sales of only 
94% of the same period last year? 
These are questions that thoughtful 
life insurance men are asking today. 

How Some Answer the Questions 

If you try to answer them by saying: 
“Increased income taxes, possibility of 
military service and pressure to buy War 
Bonds are deterring possible purchases 
of life insurance in the United States,” 
they will reply: “Canadian taxes are 
higher than ours; Canadians are also 
subject to military service and Canada 
is selling her War Bonds by popular 
drives, similar to the Liberty Loan drives 
of the last war, in which even greater 
pressure to subscribe is being brought 
upon the individual than is being exerted 
in our War Bond selling plans.” 

You can say that Canada grants cer- 
tain tax concessions to life insurance 
premiums which our income tax does 
not allow, but they will reply, “Yes, but 
these are comparatively recent, and do 
not apply to life insurance purchased 
after a certain date. Life insurance 
sales in Canada were running ahead of 
those in the United States before these 
; : =! 
income tax concessions were granted. 
U. S. Buyers and Sellers Still in Process 

Of Adjustment 

I believe that we must dig below the 
surface to explain this discrepancy be- 
tween life production in Canada and the 
United States this year. Canada entered 
this war more than two years before 


we did. Both life insurance sellers and 
buyers have had time to adjust their 
thinking to war conditions. We, in this 


country, are still in the process of ad- 
justment. Men who need life insurance 
here are still hesitating to buy because 
they fear they may be drafted in the 
next six months, or because they don’t 
know how they’re going to meet their 
increased income taxes or because they 
feel obliged to put 10% of their income 
into War Bonds. 

The Canadian who is married, has de- 
pendent children and is holding a re- 
sponsible position in an essential indus- 
try, knows that there is very little 
chance of him being called for military 
service as long as there are unmarried 
men or married men without dependents 
available. He has learned that rationing 
and restrictions go far to solve the 
problem of how to meet income tax and 
War Bond obligations; that when you 
are forced to eliminate luxuries, the 
money that you formerly spent for these 
things accumulates in your bank ac- 
count. Also, after more than three years 
of war, he no longer permits the prob- 
lems imposed on him by the war to 
blind him to other important obligations. 
He realizes that while the winning of 
the war is the most important problem 
facing him today there are other prob- 
lems extending beyond the war which 


must also be given proper considera 
ton. He knows that most of these war 
time problems will end when the war 


ends, but if proper consideration is not 
given to the future welfare of his family 
and the education of his children; his 


wife and children may suffer by his 
neglect long after the war has become 
history. 


Uncertainties About Future War 
Service 

We in the United States have not 
completed our mental adjustment to the 
war. We are still permitting the tem- 
porary problems arising out of the war 
to dominate our minds and to obscure 
these long term obligations which will 
extend far beyond the duration of the 
war. Too many life insurance sales- 
men, this side of the border, are saying 
“No” for their prospects without giving 
them a chance to pass judgment on what 
they have to offer. Because they them- 
selves are uncertain as to whether or not 


of this company’s 


H. R. KENDALL 


Chairman 





they may be called for military service; 
as to how they will meet their increased 
income taxes and as to how they could 
find the money to pay for more life 
insurance and still buy War Bonds, they 
assume that all their prospects must be 
equally uncertain about these things. 
Canadian life insurance salesmen have 
discovered that selective prospecting is 
the answer. They don’t spend time 
soliciting the man who is likely to enter 
military service. They concentrate on 
the married man with dependents en- 
gaged in essential work. They are find- 
ing farmers to be excellent prospects for 
life insurance. 


Necessity of Meeting Long Term Needs 


My guess is that we will soon com- 
plete our mental adjustment to the war 
on this side of the border; that we will 
come to realize that pre-occupation with 
the immediate problems arising out of 
the war must not be allowed to blind 
us to the long term needs of our fami- 
lies and our future. At first a few of 
our life insurance salesmen will dis- 
cover that life insurance sells just as 
easily in war time as it does in peace 
times. Others, noting their success will 
follow their example. A year from now 
it wouldn’t surprise me to see life in- 
surance sales in this country running 
well ahead of these same months in 
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1942 and quite probably showing much 
more impressive percentage increases 
than those reported north of the border. 





? ALL-OUT FOR VICTORY 


L, step with our country’s war effort 


in the fight to exterminate the foes of freedom. 


Washington National home office workers and field representatives 


are giving their best efforts toward complete and early victory 


More than 90% 


s home office personnel have pledged themselves 


ing insurance protection to the American family, 


premium dollars do their share in the battle. 


pledges its full support. 


CHICAGO 


J. F. RAMEY 


Executive Vice President 
and Secretary 


to purchase war bonds on a payroll savings plan. Every field rep- 


resentative is devoting more hours of better-planned work in bring- 


knowing that 


The institution of 


insurance is geared to the fight, and the Washington National 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


G. R. KENDALL 


President 
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Institute of Internal Auditors, Inc. W. Y. Conculiease’ Bate Tit 


Nine Insurance Companies Members of New 


Organization; Three Insurance Men on Board 


of Directors: 


One of the new organizations in the 
world which is attracting at- 
tention is the Institute of Internal Audi- 
tors, Inc., which recently held its first 
annual conference at the Hotel Bilt- 
more. Nine insurance companies are 
members. They are the John Hancock, 
Kansas City Life, Manufacturers Casu- 
alty, Metropolitan, National Life, Pru- 
dential, Phoenix Mutual, Provident Mu- 
tual, Shenandoah Life. Three insurance 
men are on the board of directors: Earl 
O. Dunlop, third vice-president, Metro- 
politan; J. Ernest Laurie, Prudential, and 
Paul E. Tierney, John Hancock. Presi- 
dent of the organization is R. B. Milne, 
auditor of the Columbia Engineering 
Corporation, 61 Broadway. Mr. Milne 
came to New York from Rockford, IIL, 
and has been with the Columbia for 
twelve years. 


business 


Internal Auditors 

Internal auditors are men exclusively 
employed in private enterprise. Many 
of them were formerly in the public ac- 
countancy profession. The Institute of 
Internal Auditors is the outgrowth of 
the belief on the part of internal audi- 
tors that some organization was needed 
“to develop the true professional status 
of internal auditing,” and to provide a 
medium for an interchange of ideas and 

ion between engaged in 
Its practice. 

It was formed September 23, 1941, and 
was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York. 

Why Internal Auditing Is Growing 

in Importance 


those 





informat 


In explaining why internal auditing is 
important to war production the Institute 
says: 

“The change-over to war production 
and the pressing haste of war business 
makes impossible or impracticable the 
establishment and maintenance of the 
usual build-in managerial and account- 
ing controls. Under these conditions 
there is no better short-cut to adequate 
controls than through the channels of 
internal auditing. Internal auditing will 
become increasingly important as men 
are conscripted from all organizations 
for war work, with the attendant break- 
down of controls operative in the past. 

“In the area of operations, the inter- 
nal auditor can do much as an arm of 
management to insure efficiency through 
the measurement of performance against 
management or Government established 
standards and through the furnishing of 
data promptly and directly to men in 
the top-management group. 

“The internal auditor’s role in the field 
f financial statement verification is as- 
suming additional importance because of 
war conditions. Inasmuch as those in 
private industry and those in the public 
profession are both faced 
with loss of trained men, new auditing 
programs are being devised to further 
blend with and relieve the strain on the 
staffs of the public accountants and in- 
ternal auditing departments.” 

Objectives of the Institute are de- 

ribed as follows: 

Educational: To cultivate, promote and 
lisseminate knowledge and information 


accounting 





cerning internal auditing and = sub- 
jects related thereto. To cause publica- 
irticles on the subject of inter 
auditing and practices and methods 

tr re 
Ethical: To establish and maintain 
gh standards of integrity, honor and 

aracter an internal auditors 

Social: To maintain a library and read 
meeting rooms and_= social 
he use of members. To 
note il intercourse among its 

ye 
ral Te do an and all things 


ill be lawful and appropriate 


Its Objectives 


Harris & Ewing. 
MILNE 


R. B 
NX. . 


in furtherance of anv of the 
hereinbefore expressed. 

In addition to the insurance compa- 
nies some of the members of the Insti- 
tute follow: 

Brooklyn Edison, Consolidated Edison, 
Detroit Edison, National Dairy Products, 
Socony - Vacuum Oil, General Motors, 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., R. H. Macy 
& Co., New 


purposes 


England Public Service Co. 





popular citizens.” 


Frederic H. Rhodes was “one of our very own” hav- 
ing been a successful producer of life insurance before 


becoming a company top executive. 


We shall miss his cheerful personality and cour- 


ageous outlook on life which was ever an inspiration. 





Frederic H. Rhodes 


Farewell to our departed chief, president of Berkshire 
Life for nearly fifty years. Beloved by his associates 
and agents nationwide, he was also held by his home 
town, Pittsfield, Mass., as ‘one of our finest and most 


Fade to 


It is a long cry from the days when 
it was almost impossible in the New 
York metropolitan area to turn on a 
radio and not hear an excited, dramatic 
voice tell the public that it was being 
gypped in the cost—sometimes the type— 
of insurance it was carrying and _ that 
if it would consult with the broadcaster 
the listener would hear something to his 
advantage. Insurance counselor broad- 
casting has fallen off in the metropolitan 
area to less than sixty hours a week. 

When the Siegel brothers were going 
strong and Morris H. Siegel, head of 
the outfit, was on the air many times a 
week, their Policy- 
holders Advisory Council, had associated 
with them a staff of fifty persons. At 
the present time it is believed that 
neither of the Siegels has any connec- 
They retired from 


organization, the 


tion with insurance. 
the broadcasting field after a series of 
adventures during which they brought 
actions for large amounts against one 
of the insurance companies and all of 
which actions they lost. One suit was 
brought because an officer of the com- 
pany had written a letter charging Mor- 
ris H. Siegel with having been dismissed 
by it because of “irregularities in the 
conduct of his agency and a deficiency 
in his accounts.” The court, Justice 
Collins, ordered the minutes of the trial 
turned over to the district attorney fol- 
lowing cross examination of Siegel for 
four days. Jury was out fifteen minutes. 

Joseph Patrick Lee Now Principal 

Broadcaster 

Broadcasting of insurance counselors 

reached its peak in 1940 and was in full 
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60 Hours Weekly 


swing at the time of TNEC inquiry 
At the present time the broadcasting is 
confined to a small group, Principal 
broadcaster in Greater New York being 
Joseph Patrick Lee of 55 West Forty- 
second Street, who is head of Joseph 
Patrick Lee Associates, Inc.; and sec- 
ond most frequent broadcaster is Walter 
I. Super, 100 West Forty-second Street 
For a number of years Lee was a super- 
intendent in Providence, R. I. of one of 
the companies. Super was a manager 
in Jersey City of another company, 
There are two other groups on the air 
but their broadcasting is more or leas 
sporadic. John J. Shattels took over the 
Policvholders Advisory Council of the 
Siegels. Donald Besdine, Inc., New 
York, has not been on radio for some- 
time. In Philadelphia there are occa- 
sional broadcasts by David G. Berry, 
1428 S. Penn Square—the Insurance Ad- 
sory Bureau. For a time Abraham Gel- 
ser, Jersey City, broadcasted about in- 
surance. There is some occasional 
broadcasting in some other cities. 


N. Y. Department’s Analysis of Besdine 


During the top wave of radio broad- 
casting there were sixty-four individuals 
on the air at one time or another. There 
came a sharp falling off after the New 
York State Insurance Department had 
issued a report on the operations of 
Donald Besdine, Inc., headquarters in 
New York, with Newark and Brooklyn 
branches, insurance counselors. The 
Besdine office collected $184,768 in fees, 
mostly from industrial policyholders, 
over a period of two years. This report 
was not a routine affair. It consisted 
of sixty-six pages of typewriting. 

The report was based on transcripts 
of radio broadcasts and in the report 
Department Examiner Herbert Stern 
made an analytical comment on many 
of the statements made. One comment 
made by Examiner Stern was this: 

“The consultants state that they can 
surprise policyholders by reducing pre- 
miums, eliminating loans and obtaining 
substantial amounts of money for them. 
The surprise consists of the simple ex- 
pedient of changing Endowment and 
Limited Life policies to Whole Life pol- 
icies; or, in other words, by changing 
from policies containing more savings 
to policies containing less savings.” 

The report charged consultants with 
making misrepresentations, misleading 
statements and incomplete comparisons 
concerning changes recommended by 
them. It was further alleged that sub- 
stantial amounts were charged for sim- 
ple, routine advice and while consultants 
said they did not accept fees and were 
not selling insurance, Examiner Stern 
said that there were deviations from the 
fee formula in some instances. 


Public Goes to Court and Wins 


Another reason for falling off in num- 
ber of broadcasters was that people 
started going to court in order to bring 
suit on charges that there had been mis- 
representation as to their existing insur- 
ance and what could be done to change 
the situation. The complaints charged 
there had been violations of Section 127 
of the New York Insurance Act which 
requires that a complete comparison be 
made. A number of judgments against 
consultants followed. 


Consultants Change Their Methods 


The consultants began to change their 
methods. In the old days they talked 
about refunds and overpayments, giving 
the impression that the policyholders 
could recover from the insurance compa- 
nies money they had paid “in excess of 
what they should have been required to 
pay.” It was not customarily disclosed 
that the policyholder could walk into 
an insurance agency and have his policy 
changed simply as-a routine proceeding. 

Nowadays the broadcasters and con- 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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1942 Underwriting 
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WILLIAM H. DALLAS 


thousands of men in cantonments, both 
in this country and abroad. Most of 
the war clauses in use would not affect 
our liability as to such deaths occurring 
in this country at least. 

A further worry for the future is the 
number of impaired risks who will con- 
tinue their policies to the time when the 
war clauses will no longer be effective. 

Companies have had to re-examine 
their rules for underwriting risks now 
in the Army and Navy. Fortunately for 
all concerned, National Service Life In- 
surance is available to these risks, up to 
$10,000 and free from war restrictions. 
Most companies discourage applications 
until the individual has the limit of $10,- 
(00 National Service. 

Men About to Enter the Service 

Underwriters have discussed at length 
but are still not in complete agreement 
as to the handling of those about to 
enter service, Term plans, ete. Addi- 
tional difficulties involve Army and Navy 
ratings, peacetime occupational and 
physical ratings on those entering ser- 
vice and asking reconsideration, etc. 

Provisions regarding war time service 
in additional indemnity and disability 
clauses on old contracts, and the proper 
billing, etc., have been carefully studied 
in the various home offices. 

Workers in defense plants have caused 
some gray hairs in underwriting depart- 
ments. The inspection companies have 
had their share of personnel troubles 
and have had difficulties in getting job 
details in closely guarded plants. Most 
underwriters insist on at least two year 
coverage and this involves inspecting at 
previous business and residence ad- 
resses, 

Many workers are in plants presenting 
very great and unusual hazards. Trailer 
dwellers are on the increase and are 
hard to inspect and evaluate. 

The draining off of physicians has in- 
creased the examiner problem, just at a 
time when it is increasingly important. 
War workers in heavy industry often 
come from easy peace time jobs, and 
deteriorate rapidly in their new environ- 
ment. It’s a serious question whether 
liberalized non-medical rules are the 
answer. 

Tax Situation Revising Underwriting 
Rules 

Greatly increased personal income 
taxes call for some revisions in under- 
writing rules regarding the proper re- 
lationship between income and total in- 
surance in force and applied for. Per- 
haps we will be forced to do our under- 
writing on the basis of income after 
Payment of taxes. 

As always when general business is 
expanding, jumbo and large speculative 


cases have reappeared. On the whole, 
underwriters have not forgotten the les- 
sons of the Gay ’90’s, and these cases 
are gone over with many fine toothed 
combs, not to mention trusted examin- 
ers, X-rays, E’K’G studies and careful 
financial and character checking. 

Much has appeared in trade journals 
and Insurance Department bulletins 
about the reinstatement of lapsed poli- 
cies, where the original issue did not 
contain a war clause. 

Most underwriters feel that extreme 
liberality should rule where the lapse 
was unintentional and the application 


tor reinstatement was made promptly. 
The difficult cases are those where rein- 
statement is requested a year or longer 
after lapse and the former policyholder 
is in service or about to enter and is 
obviously seeking coverage that can no 
longer be secured by direct application 
for new insurance. These cases are 
extremely rare. 
Mortality Excellent 


Life insurance mortality has been ex- 
cellent; in fact, many companies will 
show the lowest ratios in many years. 
Rejection rates have been lower than 


might have been expected. A few com- 
panies have announced new substandard 
classes so that many applicants, hereto- 
fore considered totally uninsurable, will 
be able to obtain offerings at substan- 
tial extra premiums. 

The year 1942 has been interesting, 
and, on the whole, a very satisfactory 
year. 

All of us believe our great business is 
going to come through these strange, 
perilous, and unusual times stronger than 
ever, but we must be ever on the alert 
to adapt ourselves and our business to a 
rapidly changing world. 





This illustration is from our 
current series of advertisements 
in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Time, Newsweek, and the 
alumni magazines of 23 lead- 
ing colleges and universities. 


HE adjustments made by families on the 
home front, the things they have to do without, 
are making it financially possible for many people 
to continue to buy War Bonds and LIFE 
INSURANCE in spite of increased taxation. 

Perhaps the one most important factor, these 
days, that often retards the purchase of life in- 
surance is uncertainty in the future, the fear of a 


“lag” when peace comes. 


New England Mutual underwriters have found* 


New England Mutual 


*Sixty-six of our first hundred leading 
agents show an average increase in 
production of $113,000 per man in first 
ten months of 1942 compared with 1941. 
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THE GIBSONS GET AROUND RUBBER 
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that their company’s liberal contract is the best 
answer in overcoming such hesitation, for it 
helps finance itself in difficult times when premi- 
um payments come hard. 

How is this accomplished ? 

DIVIDENDS begin at end of first year. CASH 
VALUES begin at end of second year. APREMIUM 
LOAN is available, beginning with the second 


annual premium...and there are unusual 
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CONVERSION PRIVILEGES. 


2 of Boston 





George Willard Smith, President 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN 





Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


AMERICA — 1835 








One of the principal executives in life 
insurance loaned to the Government is 
George S. Van Schaick, vice-president 
of the New York Life, and former Su- 
perintendent of Insurance in this state, 
who is regional director of the Second 
Civilian Defense Region of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. Since July of this 
vear, when he was appointed to the 
post, Mr. Van Schaick has been spend- 
ing most of his working hours in ad- 
ministering the civilian defense program 
in this region from the OCD office in the 
Chanin Building, New York City. His 
predecessor as director of the OCD in 
this region was Col. Franklin D’Olter, 
president of the Prudential. 

To the national Office of Civilian De- 
fense has been delegated the task of 
mobilizing to war effort on the home 
front the civilian population of the 
United States. The office is headed by 
U. S. Director of Civilian Defense Dean 
lames M. Landis of the Harvard Law 
School. 

The Second Region 

As an administrative aid, the country 
has been divided into nine regions, Co- 
incident with the Army Servi¢e Com- 
mands. The second region, ot which 
Mr. Van Schaick is director, consists otf 
three states—New York, New Jersey and 
Delaware—one of the heaviest populated 
sections of the country, having close to 
18.000,000 inhabitants, and in the area are 
are many war plants which are a natural 
objective for saboteurs and bombers. 

When the national OCD office was 
reorganized early this year by Dean 
Landis he called upon Mr. Van Schaick 
to undertake the task of coordinating 
and administering the affairs of this vital 



















































target area and the appointment was 
made with the approval of President 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. Van Schaick’s approach to the 


problems which he faced as regional di- 
rector was much the same as when he 
became Superintendent of Insurance. He 
headed the New York Department at a 
time when problems were of unusual 
magnitude and he handled those prob- 
lems in a masterful manner, always bear- 
ing in mind the necessity for the presen- 
tation of the stability of the insurance 
industry. He is primarilv interested in 
results; believes in simplification as far 
as possible; has an abhorrence of red 
tape; and an intense desire to see that 
governmental processes shall be set up 
in such a way that the best interest of 
the public shall be nrotected. He he- 
lieves that a public office should be help- 
ful and sympathetic. In consequence, it 

generally recognized that the Second 
Regional Office of Civilian Defense, un- 
der his leadership, has been a model in 
administration for governmental agen- 


cies, 





CDO Something of a Clearing House 

| 1d Regional 
ewhat that 
s, explains 
ates naffonal planning to the 





he function of the 


Civilian Defense Office 





hes of the state and local 
governments in the region. The objec- 
tive is increased efficiency and. so far 
feasible, uniformitv of operations 
The regional office also provides the 
tates and local communities with the 


4 ly ce of an es 





pert teehnical staff on all 





ases of protection: fire and bomb 
ntrol, construction, camouflage, dim 
its and many others. It supervises the 














training programs prepared by the na- 
tional office. The regional office reviews 


and recommends to Washington meas- 
ures which are applicable to states in 
the region. 

The actual organization and carrying 
out of programs is almost entirely in the 
hands of the 


states and communities, 
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which is of equal importance with safe- 
guarding against enemy attack. The 
emphasis in civilian mobilization is on 
protecting against the domestic, rather 
than the foreign, impact of the war. 
Volunteers in this work are Citizens 
Service Corps members. 

When the war worker cannot find a 





Photo by Larry Gordon 


Left to right, Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, Assistant Regional Director in charge of 
Civilian Mobilization; George S. Van Schaick, Director of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, Second Region; Colonel Frank A. McNamee, Jr., Assistant Regional 


Director in charge of Civilian Protection. 


however, since the regional office is not 
an operations office. 
Strengthening the Home Front 

In addition to coordinating activities, 
the office acts as a service agency for 
the public. As part of this work it in- 
terprets and explains Army orders, such 
as the dimout regulations. It informs 
the citizens how they can best aid the 
war through civilian defense activities. 
The office answers scores of informa- 
tional inquiries daily and_ distributes 
press and radio material, including scripts 
and recordings. It has recently insti- 
tuted in the region a Victory speakers 
program. This natioual movement aims 
to place 100,000 sneakers carrying infor- 
mation on war subjects before audiences 
in every state. 

All such efforts to strengthen the home 
front depend ultimately, of course, on 
the interest and initiative shown in local 
communities. Jt is here, in their home 
towns, that nearly 12,000,000 Americans 
are carrving on as “civilian front  sol- 
diers.” Unable to do their fighting on 
the battlefields or seven seas of this 
war they are backing up the front line 
by service in the Citizens Defense Corps 
or the Citizens Service Corps, the two 
phases of civilian defense. 

The majority of these 12,000,000 volun- 
teers are in the protective branches of 
civilian defense. Such volunteers make 
up the Citizens Defense Corps. These 
are the earliest, the best-known and the 
most thoroughly organized defense activ- 
ities. They include air raid wardens, 
auxiliary police and firemen, emergency 
medical workers and nurses aides, to 
list onlv a few. 

Field of Civilian Mobilization 

There are other aspects of civilian de- 
fense less well known. These are mostly 
in the field of civilian mobilization— 


place to live and is forced to quit his 
job, when local hospitals are stripped of 
nurses and entire towns of doctors, 
when working mothers are forced to 
leave their children in locked cars all 
day, when soldiers in camps lack recrea- 
tional facilities, when Axis-inspired ru- 
mors undermine morale—when any of 
these and many other conditions occur, 
the ability of the home front to back 
up the fighting front is seriously im- 
paired. 

Moreover, such conditions undoubtedly 
are a direct drag on the output of the 
weapons needed to fight and win the 
war. 

They mean that even should the 
United States never be bombed (and 
there is certainly no such assurance) 
the war still poses a serious threat to 
the living standards, the health, the wel- 
fare and even the lives of our citizens. 

The attack on such conditions is the 
job of the Citizens Service Corps volun- 
teers. As the war’s impact drives deeper 
the number and intensity of such prob- 
lems will increase. Civilians must not 
only be protected as much as possible 
from their impact but civilian practices 
must be adjusted to accord to the needs 
of a war economy. 


Local Defense Councils 

The Office of Civilian Defense is work- 
ing with other agencies in finding locili 
solutions to such problems through the 
approximately 10,000 local defense coun- 
cils. It was felt that since the OCD 
is the only agency with local machinery 
already set up that it is the logical agen- 
cy for carrying out the volunteer efforts 
necessary to solve war time problems. 
Where Federal help is needed it will, 
of course, be forthcoming. 

Local councils already have done ef- 
fective work in providing volunteers for 
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obilizing Home Front Civilian Defense 


George S. Van Schaick Director of OCD for States of New York, New Jersey and 
Delaware (Second District); Activities of Office Described 


rationing and other programs of the Qj. 
fice of Price Administration, in organ- 
izing scrap collections, in organizing and 
encouraging car-sharing programs, in 
surveying local housing facilities and jn 
literally hundreds of other ways. 

The extent of the activities of a local 
council is perhaps best illustrated by a 
simple recital of the fourteen regular 
committees which are suggested for all 
councils. These are: housing, nurses 
aides, child care, salvage, transportation 
nutrition, _Tecreation, consumer educa. 
tion, services for service men, educa- 
tion, war bonds, agriculture, plant utili- 
zation and labor supply and training, 


The Block Plan 


lo aid in carrying out this extensive 
and growing list of programs, OCD js 
currently extending the use of the Block 
Plan, which, as the name implies, is set 
up on the basis of small units of resi- 
dence of approximately twenty families 
[his plan seeks to assure coverage of all 
households for civilian war services—that 
is all activity other than protection. It 
seeks wie ying | able individual in his 
proper niche in the winning of the war, 

The official OCD setaahien ietnnns under 
this plan are usually known as block 
leaders. They correspond to the air raid 
wardens in the protective service. It is 
their job to provide regular, face-to- 
face information and leadership to all 
citizens, They will explain the “why 
and how” of various government pro- 
grams necessitated by the war. 

Dean Landis, the U. S. Director of 
Civilian Defense, has designated these 
2,000,000 block leaders as “the line of- 
ficers on the civilian war front.” 

To carry out the Block Plan and other 
programs additional volunteers are need- 
ed. In the protective field, for instance, 
the recent introduction of a new incen- 
diary bomb by the Germans with a 
‘stinger” in the form of a delayed ex- 
plosive charge means that fire-fighting 
forces must be re-trained and greatly 
expanded. 

Victory Speakers 


The growing movement of Victory 
speakers requires administrators in each 
community and tens of thousands of ad- 
ditional speakers, 

These are but a few of the dozens 
of civilian defense jobs open in most 
communities. The normal replacement 
problem, as volunteers go off to war or 
shift their work, is in itself tremendous. 

For insurance men skilled in personal 
contact, civilian defense work offers a 
unique opportunity to work with and 
aid their fellow men. Most of the jobs 
are not glamorous but they do offer a 
direct and effective contribution to the 
war. And the face-to-face contact with 
other sincere Americans is often inspir- 
ing. It offers a real part in what is truly 
the people’s war. 

The work itself is not so far removed 
from insurance. It is simply another 
form of protection for American lives 
and property. The office of the OCD 
says to the public: 

“The place to find—and fill—the nec- 
essary jobs is at the volunteer office of 
your local civilian defense council. But, 
remember, the defense council is staffed 
by volunteers. It cannot—and will not- 
impose upon you your individual job in 
the war effort; that is up to you.” 
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As we at home sweat and scrimp and save — as we pay taxes, pay off 
debts, and buy War Bonds, we are not only doing what we must do 
to win the war, but we are helping to make America after the war a 
stronger nation, a better place for soldiers to come home to. 

We are toughening body and spirit — and that is a good and 
wholesome thing. At the same time we are creating solvent families — 
families that stand on their own feet financially — families better pre- 
pared to do whatever must be done in tomorrow’s unknown world, 

This is the silver lining behind the gathering cloud of sacrifice 
and self-denial. It is something a life insurance company can con- 
template with special satisfaction . . . for the financial independence 
of the family, whether or not the breaawinner lives out his normal span, 
has always been the prime objective of our business. 
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How to plan your life insurance 
in time of war 


Right after Pearl Harbor, this com- 
pany suggested the following procedure 
to life insurance buyers: 

“.... instead of the so-called invest- 
ment policy with high cash accumula- 
tions, we recommend that when you 
buy additional new insurance you buy 
low-premium policies with smaller 
accumulations, stressing life-long 
protection against death. There will 
be a difference in premium cost. Put 
that difference into War Bonds.” 

This advice seemed good then, and it 
seems good today. 

The NWNL agent has an extra incen- 
tive for giving you the unbiased counsel 
you need especially today, when life in- 
surance dollars must do a bigger job 
than ever; he is paid not primarily for 
his new sales, but for the quality of bis 
service to policyholders, as indicated by 
their persistence in keeping in force the 
insurance he has sold them. 
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Equitable’s Agency Items 35 Years Old VICTOR R. SMITH ec 


Agency Items, agency publication of 
the Equitable Life Assurance 
is 35 years old. Front page of the initial 
edition and one of the more recent ones 
article. It 
the company 


Society, 


are reproduced in this is one 
of the best written of 
magazines; can cover 
tive ground in a page, 


informa- 
has also at- 








tracted attention by th ner in which 


it can condense articles. Human inter- 
is not lacking. 
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Alexander said at luncheon 


issued a monthly periodical for agents 
as well as a quarterly for policyholders. 
He thought the time had arrived for the 
introduction of a weekly periodical, be- 
was a need for a more 
message to the field forces 
from the office. At the the 
agents throughout the country were dis- 
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frequent 


home time 


turbed by the public’s reaction to 
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result of the Armstrong 


nsurance as a 
Investigation of 1905 and its aftermath 
f life insurance legislation in this state. 


First Issue on October 31, 1907 
it was decided to start a 
a het name being Items for 


According 


CCKIY orig 


\gents, and first issue was dated Octo- 
ber 31, 1907. Mr. Alexander wrote the 
salutation on the first page. 

The paper at the time was an eight- 
page affair without covers and entirely 
lacking in illustration. The elongated 
size was chosen because it was felt the 
publication would be handy for the agent 
to place in his pocket and read when 
waiting for prospects or when traveling. 


That format has been continued ever 
since. 
Assisting Mr. Alexander in the gather- 


ing of material and the writing was his 
publication associate, Arthur H. Red- 
dall, who also handled the actual print- 
ing. <A contributing editor was ©. C. 
Taylor, former manager in Australia who 


ITEMS FOR AGENTS 


Address all communications to the Secretary of 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 





OCTOBER 31. 1907. 











SALUTATORY. 

The EquiTaBLe News will be issued not oftener than once a month 

reafter. 

This new publication, Jems For Agents, will be issued once a week. 

It will be confined to items of news; concise hints to agents; brief 
reports of agency meetings; interesting reports from the various 
agencies, facts and figures about the Society. 

It will be a useful and interesting publication chiefly because the 
agents of the Society have united in agreeing to cooperate in making 
it a success. 

Every agent must agree that whenever he has an item which will 
be interesting or helpful to his fellow agents, he shall forward it by 
the first mail. No elaborate articles or essays. will be accepted. 

The style will be telegraphic. Superfluous words will be omitted. 
Each contributor must send facts and figures in the most concise 
form, and if any elaboration or expansion is needed that part of the 
work will be done at the Home Office. 

It is hoped that this little paper will be popular from the start; 
but suggestions from the field which may improve it will be welcomed 
st all times. 

If every agent will do his part, the interests of the Society as a 
whole will be advanced, and every agency will be benefited. 

From time to time hints about canvassing and advertising will 
be given; but long erticles, extended advice as to the best method of 
selling Equitable policies, the biographies of agents, and advertising 
forms in displayed type, will be reserved for the EquiraBLe News. 

The aim will be to issue in a small package a concentrated extract 
which each agent may expand at his own discretion. 

The kind of items which agents will be expected to report regularly 
are indicated on another page. In addition we hope to receive many 
novel and unusual items—but always in as concise a form as possible. 

The aim of this paper shall be to bring the agents of the Society in 
closer touch with the Home Office; to interest, instruct, and encourage 
them; to impart information that will make their work easier; to stim- 
ulate that Equitable Spirit which burns in the heart of every loyal 
agent—which is the secret of the Society's past success, and which 
will enhance its strength, prosperity, and fame hereafter. 








The Society having ceased to solicit new business in Australia, 
Manager C. Carlisle Taylor has returned to the Home Office. One 
of Mr. Taylor's duties hereafter will be to assist the Secretary in 
the publication of IrEms For AGENTS as Associate Editor. 


joined the home office when the Society 
closed its agency in that distant place. 
Big Fire Did Not Stop Publication 
Week by week without interruption 
the weekly was published and for 30 
vears Mr. Alexander was its editor and 
guiding hand. In his later years he 
relied more and more on Mr. Reddall 
for the writing and production. The 


only “near miss” to uninterrupted pub- 
lication over these 35 years was during 
the week of the great Equitable fire 
when practically the entire home office 
force found itself without desks or 
equipment to carry on its work. That 
week’s issue, however, came out only 
one day late and was in the mails by 
Saturday morning, four days after the 
fire had consumed all the accumulated 


material of the editorial office. 

The paper grew in number of pages, 
if not in over-all dimensions. A few 
vears after it was started, the size was 
increased to 12 pages and a little later 
cover pages of coated stock were added 
so as to permit of half-tone illustra- 
tions. 

One of the early innovations was to 
stablish a mailing list for the entire 
agency force so that each agent would 
receive a copy of the paper direct by 
mail either at his office or at his home, 
whichever he preferred. For years it 
had been the custom of the Equitable 
and most other companies to send sup- 
plies for agents in bulk to the general 


General Manager of Confederation Life Has 
Won Many Honors in Insurance Business, 
Including Having Been Elected President of 
3 InterCompany Insurance Organizations 


Victory Roy Smith, general manager of 
the Confederation Life of Toronto, a 
position which compares with that of 
executive vice-president in many United 
States companies, is regarded both in 
Canada and the United States as one of 
the most influential men in the life in- 
surance field. He has been recipient of 
many honors in the fraternity as, during 
his career, he has been elected president 
of three inter- company insurance or- 
ganizations. 

Joined Company in 1908 

“Vic” Smith joined the Confederation 
Life as a clerk in the actuarial depart- 
ment in 1908 when the company had less 
than $50,000,000 of business in force. He 


was fortified with the coveted Prince of 


Wales’ prize in honor mathematics won 
during his scholastic career at Trinity 
College, University of Toronto. The 


remarkable advancement of the Confed- 
eration under his baton and his own in- 
ternational reputation reflect his out- 
standing ability. By 1914 he had become 
assistant actuary; by 1917 actuary; by 
1929 assistant general manager and ac- 
tuary; by 1932 general manager and ac- 
tuary, and by 1936 general manager— 
with a seat on the board of directors. 

The Confederation Life Association 
was seventy years old last year. It is 
a stock company with nearly $500,000,000 
life insurance in force along with a sub- 
stantial annuity business. Its assets will 
approximate $150,000,000 by the end of 
this year. It has branches throughout 
Canada and a substantial business in the 
United States, Newfoundland, Bermuda, 
Mexico, Central America and the West 
Indies in this hemisphere and in Great 
3ritain and the Far East. 

The Confederation Life, however, is 
not the only organization which has re- 
ceived the benefit of Mr. Smith’s driving 
force. In 1935 and 1936, as vice-presi- 
dent, and in 1937 as president of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Smith’s executive ability and 
indefatigable work played an important 
part in the development of that impor- 
tant association. He is presently a mem- 
ber of several important committees of 
the association, including the committee 
on post-war reconstruction, of which he 
is chairman. Post-war planning is being 
studied by numerous groups of far- 


agent or agency manager to distribute. 
Individual mailing lists have since be- 


come the vogue with practically all 
companies. The original name Items 
for Agents was changed to Agency 


Items in 1912. 
Typographically the paper has kept 
pace with the times. Special issues are 
printed in two or more colors. The use 
of coated paper throughout permits of 
illustrations on all pages. Frequently 
four, six or eight page supplements are 
required to accommodate the addresses 
of Officers or other writers which can- 


not be accommodated within the issue 
itself. 
Under Direction of William J. Graham 


Today Agency Items continues as the 
official organ of the agency department 
and William J. Graham as vice-president 
in charge of agencies takes a personal 
interest and a directing hand in the issu- 
ance of the weekly. The 9,000 copies 
published weekly are distributed not only 
to the field force, but throughout the 
home office and to salaried employes at 
agencies. It is thus a liaison between 
the home office and the entire field or- 
ganization. Editor of Agency Items is 
Arthur H. Reddall. 





SMITH 


VICTOR R. 


sighted and responsible citizens in Can- 
ada. 
Stands High in Actuarial Circles 

Mr. Smith has also won wide recogni- 
tion in actuarial circles. He is a fellow 
of the American Institute of Actuaries 
and was its president in 1936. He is to- 
day a member of the board of governors 
of the Institute. He is also an associate 


of the Institute of Actuaries (Great 
—— and of the Actuarial Society 
America. 
e 1938 Mr. Smith was chairman of 


American Life Convention Commit- 
tee on Total and Permanent Disability. 
Recently, his name made “news” when 
he took on the presidency of the Life 
Insurance Institute of Canada. 

One of the first of the life insurance 
men to be drafted into Government serv- 
ice, he was asked to become a member 
of the official advisorv committee set up 
under the Canadian Unemplovment In- 
surance Act. That was in December, 
1940. The importance of this committee 
is fully appreciated by insurance men 
who know how the advisory committee 
functions under the Unemployment In- 
surance Act in Great Britain. 

In 1938-39 he hecame president of the 
Canadian Club (Toronto). He was one 
of the most successful presidents this 
important civic organization ever had. 
He has always been particularly inter- 
ested in public health. He has served as 
vice-president of the Canadian Dental 
Hygiene Council and on the executive 
committee of the Canadian Tuberculosis 
Association. 

An executive of another comnany said, 
in discussing Mr. Smith: “When V. R. 
nuts his shoulder to a job anyone who 
has ever met him can have confidence 
in the knowledge that it will be done— 
and well done. This quality was recog- 
nized by the late T. B. Macaulay, F.1.A. 
F.A.S., who in referring to one activity 
of Mr. Smith said: ‘His work in connec- 
tion with the introduction of non-medical 
insurance is beyond praise.” Mr. Smith 
has the right to place after his own 
name some not-easy-to-get initials. Thev 
are M.A. A.LA., A.A.S. and F.A.1A.” 

In 1921 Mr. Smith married Jessie 
Whitmer Gurd and has two daughters: 


the 


Phyllis Mary Gurd and Christine St. 
Clair. The former is a “freshette” at 
her father’s Alma Mater, Trinity Col- 
lege. 
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@ Almost from its first day of life, a baby brings many problems 
to its parents. Important decisions must be made in its behalf. . . 
safeguards must be provided to help insure a bright future. The 
solution of many of these problems is available in BERKSHIRE 
JUVENILE INSURANCE. 


@ Play days and school days require careful foresight and guidance. 
These are the years of preparation of the child for the world of 
worth-while affairs when he becomes a man. Proper training and 
preparation can be assured through the BERKSHIRE EDUCATIONAL 


POLICY PLAN. 


@ With young manhood, the start of a new life in the business 
world begins. What sounder backing could any young man have 
throughout his early career than the financial reserves obtainable 
under the BERKSHIRE ENDOWMENT POLICY PLANS. 


@ Marriage brings new and greater responsibilities. This is the 
time when financial care for loved ones must be provided. The 
situation can be met in a most adequate fashion through the use 
of the BERKSHIRE FAMILY PROTECTION PLANS. 


@ Men holding executive positions become increasingly valuable 
as their duties and responsibilities increase with the years. To pro- 
vide against their loss to the organization, many concerns now own 
BERKSHIRE BUSINESS INSURANCE. 


@ In later life, provision must be made against the time when 
earning power decreases. The prudent man takes steps to assure 
financial freedom with peace of mind at age 60 or 65 under the 
BERKSHIRE RETIREMENT INCOME PLANS. 


These plans indicate the wide range of fundamental needs for financial security and 
protection that may be served by the broad diversity of policy contracts 
issued by the BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


~ Berkshire 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1851) 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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What Gasoline Rationing Means to the Agent 


No letter of an insurance company president to his field force has 
attracted more general attention in the life insurance business than has the 
communication to Northwestern National Life general agents and managers 
sent by O. J. Arnold, president of that company, on the subject of gasoline 
rationing. The suggestions he makes are not with the intent of encouraging 
any fieldman to feel that he will be enabled to get all the gasoline he wants, 
but the letter is an insistence that each agent take the time to carry out con- 
scientiously an analysis of his minimum needs so they can be properly 


presented to the local rationing boards. 


To NwNL Fieldmen: 

Beginning November 22, gasoline ra- 
tioning is scheduled to take effect on a 
nation-wide scale, bringing to an end all 
but the most necessary driving. The 
number of gallons of gas which you will 
be permitted to buy above the universal 
“A” allowance will be governed by the 
coupon book you receive from your local 
gas rationing board after they have re- 
viewed your application. Also, under the 
proposed new “rubber-for-all” program, 
it is indicated that car owners will be 
required to turn in tires in excess of 
five for each car, and the amount of rub- 
ber in the form of recaps or tires each 
driver may later on obtain will be gov- 
erned by the mileage allowed under gas 
rationing and the care taken of the tires 


Following are the standard allowances 
for gasoline under the nation-wide ra- 
ioning program: 

“A” allowance, to which all car owners 


will provide 240 miles of driv- 





re entitled 
ing a month, , 

*K” allowances will provide up to 560 
les per month, the actual allowances be- 

governed by the approved minimum oc- 
cupational needs of the driver with full rec- 
ognition given to the driver’s efforts to par- 
tie ipate in ride sharing programs and to use 
her forms of transportation, 

* allowances are “unlimited” as to the 

ount which may be allowed, and the ac- 

tal mileage allowance is determined by 
those activities of the driver which are ap 
proved as necessary war-time activities. 

Contacts With Local Rationing Boards 

The intent of the program is that 
evervone be required to reduce materi- 
ally his driving mileage. However, your 
individual classification will be up to your 
local rationing board which will be act- 
ing under broad instructions as to who 
is entitled to each type of allowance, and 
their decision will be based on two fac- 
tors: (1) your own absolute minimum 
need to drive your car in carrying on 
your work, and (2) the board’s interpre- 
tation of its instructions as to what 1s 
necessary work in war time. 

The reasons for placing these matters 
largely in the hands of local boards will 
he obvious. With respect to the indi- 
vidual needs of life insurance men, for 
example, there will be great variations 
as between country and city men and 
even as between two country or two city 
men—variations so great that no blanket 
ruling could be expected to apply with 
equal fairness to all. Moreover, onpor- 
tunities for pooling at least a part of 
your driving or for using other means 
of transportation — possibilities _ which 
every agent should thoroughly investi- 














cate-—will vary greatly as between 
agents. Your individual application 
should therefore reflect, above every- 
thing else, your desire to cooperate 


fully 


ily in the program to reduce your own 
driving to a minimum by sharing your 
ar with others and by using other forms 
of transportation, and you will do well 
to have a rather carefully worked out 
picture of just what your minimum driv- 
ing needs will be. It will be assumed, 
I believe, that if you cooperate in this 
manner your board will grant you con- 
sideration to the limit of their ability 
under their instructions dealing with oc- 
upational driving. 

Where your needs are exceptional, 


The letter follows: 


however, or where the local board may 
be seeking to draw strict interpretations, 
there may arise the necessity of your 
establishing to the satisfaction of the 
board the essential nature of your work 
in a war time economy, in addition to 
establishing your individual minimum 
mileage requirements. And in this task 
one or two important thoughts should 
be kept in mind. 

Remember first that the general in- 
structions issued were drawn up by the 
Office of Price Administration (OPA) 
who, in addition to their duties in han- 
dling rationing, are charged with the 
whole responsibility of preventing infla- 
tion. As such, their very natural atti- 
tude is to want to discourage any ab- 
normal sales or promotion efforts on all 
types of goods which tend to increase 
spending, create shortages, compete with 
goods needed for the armed forces, or 
in any way put upward pressure on 
prices. The OPA are outspoken in this 
effort and their viewpoint is reflected 
throughout instructions thus far issued 
on rationing. 


Insurance Men Accomplish Results 
OPA Seeks 

It will be obvious to you, of course, 
that the work of the life insurance man 
—far from acting as an_ inflationary 
force—actually accomplishes in a con- 
structive way the very result the OPA 
are seeking to accomplish by discour- 
aging any widespread acceleration in 
sales effort. But you must remember 
that this very constructive nature of 
your effort in discouraging spending and 
promoting thrift in a war time economy 
may not be clearly understood by mem- 
bers of your board, who are acting un- 
der the quite understandable desire to 
discourage sales effort which puts up- 
ward pressume on prices. It will be 
well for you, therefore, to see that this 
distinction is not overlooked, and to be 
prepared to document the distinction by 
citing total annual premiums on the busi- 
ness for which you are responsible and 
the new premiums you anticipate you 
can divert to savings channels in the 
months ahead. These are dollars di- 
verted from inflationary spending. In 
this connection, it will be well to keep 
in mind also that an amount equal to 
88 cents out of every dollar the company 
received in premium income last year 
was invested in Federal Government se- 
curities. 

Moreover, it should be understood that 
neither the welfare of the country nor 
of any individual family (and especially 
the families of the men in the armed 
forces) will be served by any neglect 
of necessary service to persons who 
carry life insurance as a protection to 
their families and others whose welfare 
depends on them. You cannot assume 
the responsibility (and I do not believe 
your board will want to assume the re- 
sponsibility) of letting life insurance on 
the lives of your policyholders lapse by 
default of essential service help on your 
part, no matter what the transportation 
problem may be. Your board might con- 
ceivably raise some question with respect 
to the essential character of driving 
which is devoted to seeking out purely 
prospective customers, even though we 


As Seen by O. J. Arno 











O. J. ARNOLD 


know your sales effort in encouraging 
thrift is vitally important to the national 
welfare at this time; and so you must 
face the necessity of governing your 
daily planning and your mileage strictly 
by your service itinerary. But the vital 
importance of service in preventing loss 
to your policyholders and in preventing 
destitution for their beneficiaries places 
on you a heavy responsibility for seeing 
that your board is fully informed of 
these service requirements in the event 
it appears their action may handicap 
such work. The dominant importance 
of your service work is fully borne out 
but the fact that in working for NwNL, 
you are paid primarily for service. 

Asks Agents to Analyze Their Needs 

May I urge very strongly, therefore, 
that you take the time necessary for a 
most careful and conscientious analysis 
of your needs for carrying on your vital 
and essential service work, with the 
thought that analysis of this work will 
offer the soundest possible basis for ar- 
riving at what are your true minimum 
mileage needs and will offer the best 
foundation for establishing the neces- 
sity of your war time activities. Here 
are some concrete suggestions: 

First, in order to establish your nor- 
mal occupational mileage, make these 
calculations: 

1. Reduce to a monthly basis the total 
number of miles you drove in 1941, Or, if 


you prefer, take your average month in 1942. 
Total monthly m‘leage for all uses...... 
2. Rigidly exclude all pleasure or unnec- 

essary use of your car and arrive at the 

average mileage per month devoted strictly 
to sales and service work. In arriving at 
this figure be sure to calculate carefully the 
effect on your driving mileage of sharing 
your car with others and/or using other 
means of transportation including riding 
with others under a_ share-the-ride plan. 

This is the figure which you might normally 

use in indicating your normal occupational 

mileage, 
Total occupational mileage monthly...... 


Essential Mileage 

Now, keeping in mind the desirability 
of cooperating fully to reduce your driv- 
ing to a minimum, and recognizing that 
your work can and should be adjusted to 
your essential service work for which 
you cannot use other transportation, at- 
tempt to arrive at your minimum essen- 
tial service mileage. Any one of the fol- 
lowing three methods is suggested—or 
perhaps you may want to use more than 


one method, thus verifying this minimum 
hgure: 

1, Review the figure for “occupational 
mileage’ above and estimate as closely as 
you can the number of miles devoted re 
essential service calls involving extension of 
premiums and the prevention of lapse, rein. 
statement of lapsed insurance, de ivery of 
policies, delivery of claim papers or proof of 
death data ao arrangement of settlement 
options, delivery of moneys requ.ring re. 
ceipt, delivery of reinstatement forms. de. 
livery of policy change forms, del.very of 
beneficiary change forms, delivery of appli- 
cation for benefits under the Soldiers’ and 
Sa-lors’ Civil Relief Act, and other essential 
services. Rigorously exclude all mileage in- 
volved only in seeking potential customers 
and all mileage for which you can use other 
forms of transportation, and reduce your 
total “occupational mileage” to the total 
driving mileage required for essential service 
work, 

Total essential service miles per 

month for which you need your car...., 

-OR 

2. Using your policyholder list as a 
guide, make as complete a list as possible 
of each of the types of service calls made 
thus far in 1942 which required personal 
consultation: 


No. of 
Calls Miles 
(a) For extension of premi- 

iums and prevention of 

lapge...s. 8 wee i6-a:8-8 
(b) For delivery and com- 
pletion of proof of 
death or other claim 
TIATETS cece cs sseses 
For delivery and com- 
pletion of supplemen- 
tary contracts involv- 
ing income settlements 
(d) For delivery and com- 
pletion of policies.... 
For delivery and com- 
pletion of reinstatement 
FORME aos ss ire healers 
(f) For delivery and com- 
pletion of assignments, 
amendments, etc...... 
For delivery and com- 
pletion of change of 
beneficiary forms...... 
(h) For delivery and com- 

pletion of policy change 


(c 


~ 


(e 


~ 


~ 


(g 


CES TY ES rN Gea a gnte 5 Aae mam e 
(i) For necessary collection 

GE PFOMMMNNG sossvvccsle veskeee reduce 
(j) For delivery of applica- 

tion for benefits under 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 

ivr “etter Att. ..c5 “shee, “beaese 
Total these miles as a means of 
verification of your minimum es- 
Sefitial “SEFVICE “WHIESs 3.50.6 ae cmees. vsierees 

—OR— 


3. Make a map of your territory and in- 
dicate on it with dots the location of each 
of your policyholders. Then, using your 
currently pending service items as a guide, 
estimate closely the service miles for which 
you must drive your car in the next week, 
two weeks, or month, Project th's figure 
to arrive at an estimate of your minimum 
monthly requirements for the months ahead. 
Many agents have had a substantial increase 
recently in emergency service work for pol- 
icyholders who are moving to defens: jobs 
or going into the armed forces. This pro- 
jection should help you to verify or adjust 
your estimate of minimum service mileage in 
accordance with your current needs. 

Estimated essential service requir- 

ing car 


Tell of Bond Sale Participation 


Now, keeping in mind the fact that 
the Government does not want to handi- 
cap in any way activities that are essen- 
tial to the war effort or to public safety, 
draw up a carefully composed statement 
(including documentary evidence where 
available) of all civilian war activities in 
which you are or have been engaged, 
including activities essential to the wel- 
fare of your community. This list might 
include, for example, such items as the 
following : 

If you have participated in the Series E 
War Bond drives setting up salary allotment 
plans, detail your activity in full. Include 
any activities you may have already started 
or are contemplating on the Series F and G 
bonds and document it with a copy of my 
letter of October 2 on this subject to gen- 
eral agents and managers, Include also as 
a part of this exhibit a facsimile of the 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Over the years when the American 
nation was growing up to unity and 
greatness, the John Hancock was like- 
wise gaining in strength and stability. 

Back in 1862, near the beginning of 
the War Between the States, the Company 
was chartered in Boston. That was the 


beginning of many years of service. 


In 1898, in the Spanish-American War, Dewey uttered the heroic 
words, “You may fire when ready, Gridley.” In these stirring years 
before the close of the century, the John Hancock took its place 
among the ten leading life insurance companies in the United States. 

Again in 1917 our country went to war. The following year the 


John Hancock reached the one billion dollar mark in insurance 


Today the John Hancock has over five billion dollars of insurance 
in force and more thar six million policyholders. Today John 


Hancock agents can look confidently into the future. 
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Handling IC 0001 PI 1one Calls Daily 


How One of Busiest Switchboards in New York Insurance District — 


War time has brought additional re- 
sponsibilities to all of the insurance com- 
panies and the telephone departments of 
the company offices are handling unprec- 
edented numbers of calls. One of the 
busiest offices in New York is the Aetna 


Life Affiliated Cos., which occupies 
a modern seven-story building at Wii- 
liam and Fulton Streets. Its tele- 


phone department handles an average of 
more than 10,000 calls a day. The tele- 
phone office which takes care of this 
tremendous traffic is as far removed 
from the noise and confusion which sur- 
rounds a battery of telephone switch- 
boards in moving pictures as is the usual 
moving picture conception of a news- 
paper office. 

The department, 
from the other offices in 
building, presents an air of 
composure and quiet efficiency. 


Gets 100% Rating 


Presiding as head of the telephone de- 
partment is Sadie Lennox, who on Janu- 
ary 16 will celebrate her twentieth anni- 
versary with the department, the past 
four as its head. How well she.and her 
assistants do their job is testified by 
the last observation on incoming calls 
taken by the telephone company showing 
that the department gave 100% service. 
This was taken during its busiest period, 
when War Damage Corporation insur- 
ance first became effective and the av- 
erage of 10,000 calls soared far beyond 
that figure. In August B. A. Crawford, 
traffic superintendent, New York Tele- 
phone Co., forwarding the results of the 
survey to J. D. Gray, assistant comp- 
troller, New York office, said of it: 

“Tt is gratifying to send a report 
which shows a very fine performance 
on the part of your attendants. ... We 
know you will be glad to commend your 
chief operator for doing such a good 
job.” 

In the telephone department, there is 
a nine-position, latest type manual board 


completely separated 
the Aetna’s 
serenity, 


with 650 working extensions and sixty- 
four trunks, thirty-six tie lines to branch 
offices and other points, two direct lines 


to the home office in Hartford, two for- 
eign lines and 600 extensions and bridges. 
In a paper read before a recent meeting 
of the supervisors of the comptroller’s 
division, Miss Lennox explained these 
technical terms in language understand- 


able to the layman: 
Explains System 
“A trunk is a direct line from our 
board to the central office and is used 


for incoming and outgoing calls. A tie 
line is a direct line between our office 
and branch offices and has no connection 
with the central office—we just ring them 
direct. The long distance lines to Hart- 
ford are the same.” 

The telephone department is made up 








of the chief operator, Miss Lennox, the 
assistant chief and nine operators. It 
is an inflexible rule that incoming calls 
receive first attention. Incoming calls 
are taken at the first three positions, 
ut of the boards are multiple and 
operators are trained in handling 
Te) itgoing and — ning calls, so that 
in times of extra rush there is no dang ger 
of delay on incoming calls. As explained 
by Miss Lennox: “If we are slow in 
answering extensions we can always ex- 
plain why, but we cannot very well tell 
our clients that we are too busy to an- 
wer them. 
“T believe the answer to good service,” 
she says, “is having a well trained, flex- 
ible force. As our company insists on 


Etna Life Affiliated Companies 





By Jennie Sue Daniel 


calls taking 
our own ex- 
that an oper- 


the answering of incoming 
precedence over calls on 
tensions, it is imperative 
ator be able to handle both incoming 
and outgoing calls. We require oper- 
ators with central office experience. They 
must be intelligent, dependable and, 
above all, courteous. Muttch depends on 
an operator. She is really the first 
contact you make when calling, so to 
be discourteous is to be disloyal to the 
company. It is really gratifying to be 
able to say that in the trying times 
through which we are passing, we seldom 
have a calling party become impatient.” 
More Than Routine 
Miss Lennox explains that the oper- 


when the call goes through and moved 
down when it has been completed. 

When the telephone bill comes in, 
Miss Lennox checks it against the op- 
erators’ daily slips, charges the agents’ 
and brokers’ calls and then assigns the 
other calls to be charged against the 
proper departments. When one remem- 
bers that there are more than 10,000 
calls a day, not including those which 
draw a “busy” signal, the magnitude 
of that task can be appreciated. 

The switchboard operates from 8:45 
a. m. to 6 p. m. The girls work on 
shifts, one shift starting when the board 
is opened in the morning, and another 
coming in one hour later and remaining 


AEtna’s N. Y. Chief Operator on Duty 
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LENNOX 


Inland Marine Department, 


New York Office, 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.; Member, Aetna Camera Club 


ators have to be a great deal more than 
mine-run, routine operators. They must 
know about the company—its personnel, 
the multiple departments, the agents and 


brokers connected with it. If a call 
comes for a certain man, they must 
know where to direct the call in his 
absence. When a new operator comes 
in, from the central ‘office of the tele- 
phone company, she is trained in the 
mechanics but she has much to learn 


about the operations and personnel of a 
multiple line office, and that is where 
Miss Lennox takes over. She thinks it 
a good idea to conduct the new operator 
through the building, so that she can 
visualize the office as a whole. 

Above each operator's board there are 
typed lists of the many exchanges—the 
claims departments of the liability and 
compensation lines require instant serv- 
ice and all of those are listed—names, 
exchange numbers, etc. Records are 
kept by. each operator of all long distance 
calls—who made it, when the call was 
put in, when it was completed, how long 
the conversation lasted. The direct lines 
to Hartford are kept open constantly 
and there is always a waiting list of 
slips for calls to be put through. Some 
of the lines are marked C and L—for 
casualty and life agents whose calls must 
be kept separate. For long distance, 
there are key fingers, put on the key 


an hour later. These shifts are changed 


every few days. 
There is no longer any slack period, 
Miss Lennox says. Formerly it could 


be assumed that there would be fewer 
calls in the Summer time, but since the 
new building was opened two years ago 
last July there has been no slow season. 
Since the beginning of the war, even 
before this country entered it, calls to 
foreign lands in connection with marine 
coverage have soared. 


Key to Competence 


The key to the competence and smooth 
execution of this importe int division of 
the entire office is found in a book on 
Miss Lennox’s desk—a complete list of 
all exchanges, every name and every 
department. This book, arranged alpha- 
betically, is kept up-to-date on a daily 
basis. Since the war has brought so 
many changes in personnel, scarcely a 
day passes without some revision. Every 
exchange added is listed instantly. By 
this means, if Miss Lennox is absent 
for any reason, the record is there so 
that there may be no let-up in efficiency. 

The physical arrangements of the tele- 
phone department are outstanding. In 
planning the new building, every pos- 
sible consideration was given to the 
comfort of the operators. It is located 
on the mezzanine floor. The equipment 





is housed in a separate room, so that 
when repairs have to be made there js 
no disturbance to operators. 

3ack of the board room, there igs q 
comfortable: well-lighted lounge, solely 
the property of the telephone depart. 
ment. The girls, in effect, have a private 
club of their own in addition to the big 
club room for all of the women employes 
and the roof garden. The room is airy 
and well-lighted. In it, each girl has 3 
place for her headgear, a private locker 
for purse and other private articles to 
which she has the key, and cloakroom, 


Have Rest Periods 

Each girl goes off duty every morn- 
ing for fifteen minutes and every after- 
noon for twenty minutes for rest periods, 
in addition to the luncheon hour. It ap- 
pears that the operators appreciate the 
advantages of working in such pleasant 
surroundings. Miss Lennox said that to 
her knowledge no girl ever had quit to 
take a telephone job anywhere else. 
Losses have been due to marriages and 
illnesses and recently two operators re- 
signed to take up defense work. 

Aetna operators have developed pow- 
ers of concentration to a marked degree. 
A visitor enters the room and not a 
head turns. The only sound that comes 
from them is a_ soft-voiced “Aetna.” 
When they have occasion to talk, they 
talk directly into the mouthpieces ina 


low tone and cannot be heard in the 
room. 
Miss Lennox herself has a bit of a 


brogue in her voice, acquired during 
early years spent in Ireland. She was 
born in New York City, but her family 
went to Ireland when she was a child 
and her schooling was had in Belfast. 
Returned to This Country 

The family was prepared to_ return 
to this country in 1914, when the first 
World War made it impossible and they 
did not come back until 1920. They went 
immediately to Battle Creek, Mich., and 
it was there that she took her first tele- 
phone training. She had at that time 
no idea of making it a career, but sim- 
ply took it up because it was the first 
thing she found available. She was im- 
pressed with the fact that it was one 
calling in which a girl can make money 
while she was still being taught. 

A year later the family moved to New 
York, and she went into telephone work 
there, still thinking it would be only 
temporary. After further training she 
was assigned to the main office in Brook- 
lvn, where she stayed a year, when she 
joined the Aetna. 

Three Sisters With Aetna 


At that time Mri were three Lennox 
sisters in the New York department of 
the company—one of her sisters, Nan, 
who preceded her in the telephone de- 
partment, married Richard Specker, who 
is a member of the agency department. 
The other sister, Ina, was in the life 
department, but she also married and 
left. 

Miss Lennox returned to Ireland and 
England for a visit in 1932, taking a 
short leave of absence. One of her 
sisters was married in Ireland and still 
resides in Belfast. 

The complicated nature of her duties 
and their importance in the smooth 
working of the entire organization give 
rise to the thought that she and_ her 
associates and their counterparts in other 
organizations might well have the title 
bestowed on its operators by the Sanga- 
mon Ordnance plant at Mliopolis, TlL— 
that of “secretaries of communication.” 
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How Home Offices Can Help General Agents 


a Achieve Basic Morale Needs 





is a 
ely 
art- 
vate 
big 
yes 
Airy 
a ENTIMENT at recent life insurance conventions is that life insurance sales forces are facing 
= their greatest challenge in these wartime days in relieving uncertainty and perplexity in the 

minds of the American people. They have a big job at a time when life insurance protection looms 
a up as a real Essential. 
ids, 
., How best to bolster up morale both among producers and their managers and general agents 
ys was one of the big topics of discussion at the recent joint annual meeting of the Life Insurance Sales 
t . purse . . 
Ma Research Bureau and Life Agency Officers Association in Chicago. 
nd 
re- . . 

One of the speakers, John Marshall Holcombe, manager of the research bureau, delivered a 

W- . . . . e wri . . 
: stimulating address which did much to clarify opinion on the morale-building needs of managers at 
- this time. It is felt that fulfillment of these needs, which follow, should be the 1943 objective of 
7 life insurance home offices nationwide. 


q Taking the role for the time being of a general agent, Mr. Holcombe outlined in first person 


a . 
g singular these morale helps: 


t 1. I need you to stabilize my thinking toward 
this global cataclysm. 


t 2. I need from you again and again an expres- 
y | sion of faith in the cause for which we of the United 
j States are fighting—and faith in our ultimate victory. 


: 3. I need a constant reiteration by you of the 
place of life insurance in today’s fabric of life and 
business. 


4. I need you to explain to me that the salesman 
is a constructive force at this time. 


5. I need your personal and intimate leadership 
and assistance. 


6. I need you to help me accept the changes in 
my life and my business. 


WwW 





message contained herein is worthy of widespread publication. 


7. I need your help in increasing my capacity 
for sustained effort. 


8. Ineed guidance in my attitude toward civilian 
war activities. 


9. I need you to help me achieve a new concept 
of the opportunity of the agent to mold public opinion. 


10. I have materially fewer agents than I had six 
months ago, and I need you to help me develop in 
those who remain the best of which both the home 
office and I are capable. 


11. I need to have in my office more frequently 
than before a man from the agency department—and 
with different equipment. 


12. I need the aid and stimulation which I get 
from rubbing elbows with the other managers of our 
company. 


This space contributed by a company which feels that the 











































Blank & Stoller 
GEORGE HUTH 
talks made by William H. 
Andrews, Jr., chairman of the War Sav- 
committee of National 
ciation of Life Underwriters, he 
highly complimented Edward R. Seese 


In many 


the Asso- 


ings 


has 


and George Huth, who are co-chairmen 
of the Chicago Association’s committee 
which has been selling War Bonds on 
the payroll savings plan. Chicago has 
been outstanding in its record of sell- 
ing War Savings Bonds. 

Messrs. Seese and Huth were ap- 
pointed co-chairmen of the Chicago as- 
sociation committee in October, 1941, by 
Walter N. Hiller, then president of the 
association. Following the appointment 
volunteer workers were called from 
among the association membership. The 
response was 400 insurance people who 
were divided into twenty-six teams, each 
under the head of a captain. Later, ad- 
ditional work was assigned by the Treas- 
ury Department and the volunteer work- 
ers were increased to 600 and divided 
into forty-seven teams. The sale of 
war bonds on the payroll savings plan 
developed from a small beginning to a 
business of tremendous proportions. The 
teams were divided into divisions with a 
division head to supervise seven or eight 
teams. The six division heads are Free 
man J. Wood, Lincoln National; Roland 
D. Hinkle, Equitable Society; Ernest C. 
Hoy, Sun Life of Canada; John O. 
Todd, Northwestern Mutual; Gifford T. 
Vermillion, Mutual Life; and Walter N. 
Hiller, Penn Mutual. 

At the present time between 6,000 and 
7,000 firms in Chicago have installed pay- 
savings plans, many of whom are 
entitled to Minute Man flags. More than 
1,000 have reached their 10% of pay- 
roll quota. 


roli 


Mr. Huth’s Career 


George Huth, general agent Provident 
Mutual, started in the insurance busi- 
ess as clerk in the actuarial depart- 
ment of the North American Life in 


anager of the actu- 
tant actuary, then 


= bs 
He became m 


partment, < 





r of its hicago agency. In 

1933, he went with the Provident 

| here he was ipervisor for the 

I Chica nei and has 

en responsible e training of a 
ber cce | dent Mutual 

en He has been a member of the 
Provider Leaders Club and Provident 
Round Table On January 1, 1941, he 
vas appointed general agent with head- 
quarters in the Otis Building, 10 South 
LaSalle Street. He has been president 
the Chicago Life Agency Supervisors 
Club and a director of the board of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. He is said to have obtained more 











EDWARD R. SEESE 


new members for the Chicago Associa- 
tion than any other individual. 
Mr. 
Edward Rohn Seese, a native of To- 
ledo, attended Kenyon College for two 
vears, got an A.B. degree from the 
University of Michigan in 1917, took a 
graduate course at the University of 
Poitiers, France, in 1918, and a degree 
from the University of North Dakota 
in 1923. In the latter year he was ad- 
mitted to the North Dakota bar. 
Mr. Seese became superintendent of 
agencies of the Great Northern Life at 
Grand Forks, N. D., in 1919, serving for 


Seese’s Career 


five years. Since 1924 he has been divi- 
sional sales manager, Group insurance 
division, Metropolitan, starting with the 
Metropolitan in Kansas City for four 
vears, then to Detroit, and in Chicago 
since 1928. He served as lieutenant in 
the 76th Field Artillery in the first 
World War. He is a trustee of Ken- 


Equitable Society Suggests Sales Ideas 
Based on New Revenue Act of 194? 


In a statement to the field the Equitable Life Assurance Society says that although 
it recognises that the new Revenue Act of 1942 substantially increases taxes to be col: 
lected it declares that it is amportant for agents to realize that this affords an oppor. 
tunity to place additional life insurance in many situations, 
were printed in its agency publication and follow: 


1. For example, the very fact that the 
personal income taxes have been in- 
creased under the new Act, enlarges the 
number of people who should have addi- 
tional amounts of life insurance pro- 
ceeds available at death to meet any 
balance of personal income tax that may 
be due at that time. The thoughtful 
agent will always remember that the 
taxpaver who pays his income tax quar- 
terly is usually at least a year in debt 
to the Government. lor instance, if he 
dies after paying the first quarterly in- 
stallment, he owes the Government three 
quarters of his tax on the previous year’s 
income and a tax on the new year’s 
income up to the date of death. If he 
dies just before making his quarterly 
payment, he may owe the Government 
approximately fifteen months’ taxes. 
Even the taxpayer who pays his income 
tax annually, may leave an obligation in 
unpaid income taxes. Should he die be- 
fore the next annual payment in March, 
he will be in debt to the Government 
for nearly fifteen months’ income tax. 

Wider Income Range 
A simple reference to the income tax 





selling 
amount of 





We are not in line 
for the coveted 


“— 


but let’s pretend that one 
will be awarded to the 
Life Insurance Agency 
the 


WAR BONDS 


and act accordingly. | 


Fraser Agency, Inc. 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. | 
New York City 


largest 








December i. 194) 
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yon College; member of the board ,; 
education, Deerfield-Shields Townshe 
High School; a director of the Bannoc\. 
burn School and for two years was pres. 
dent of the Kenyon College Alumni sf 
sociation. 

James H. Brennan, Fidelity Mutual 
is president of the Chicago ASSOCiation, 


The Society's suggestions 


table will clearly illustrate the impor. 
tance of this fact in suggesting additional 


single sum insurance for a prospect ing | 


large income range than ever before 
Therefore, the agent should either sug. 
gest additional insurance for this pur. 
pose or rearrange the program to make 
this money available. The following com- 
parison clearly illustrates the increase jn 
taxes for a married person having the 
net incomes indicated, before deducting 
the Personal Exemption or Credit for 
Dependents: 


Net Income 1941 Tax 1942 Tax 
$ 7,000 $ 687 $1,246 
10,000 1,305 2,152 
15,000 2,739 4,052 
20,000 4,614 6,452 


2. You will notice that the new Revy- 
enue Act reduces the total exemptions 
for an estate. Under the old Act, there 





was a $40,000 exemption for general 
property and a $40,000 exemption for life 
insurance payable to named beneficiaries, 
making a total of $80,000. Under the 
new law, the total exemption is $60,000 
with no restrictions as to life insurance 
and general property. Therefore, in those 
cases where an individual had _ utilized 
both of the previous exemptions in the 
calculation of his Federal Estate Tax 
under the old law, he will now find that 
$20,000 has been added to the top bracket 
of the net taxable estate, thereby in- 
creasing the total taxes. 

For example, an individual owning 
$100,000 of life insurance payable to his 
family plus $100,000 of general estate 
assets would have paid a Federal Estate 
Tax of approximately $26,000 under the 
provisions of the old law, whereas under 
the new Act with only the single exemp- 
tion of $60,000, his Federal Estate Tax 
would approximate $32,000 or an in- 
creased taxation of approximately $6,000. 

This illustrates the importance for 
Equitable agents to review all life in- 
surance programs they have arranged 
where the estates represent values in 
excess of $80,000. There will be many 
opportunities to render a real service 
through the sale of additional insurance 
to guarantee liquid funds to pay the 
additional taxation that will result. 


The $60,000 Exemption 


Furthermore, we all know that many 
of our clients were accustomed to speak- 
ing of owning at least as much insur: 
ance as the exemption permitted by law. 
Since the new exemption of $60,000 1s 
not restricted as to insurance or general 
property, agents may very properly sug- 
gest that their clients who would not 
leave general property at their death, 
might well consider owning insurance at 
least to a a total of $60,000. Also own- 
ers of estates with asset values requiring 
an amount of taxes at or above $60,000, 
can regard life insurance as about the 
only source which can guarantee liquid 
funds to satisfy such taxes. This liquid 
quality in life insurance funds is par- 
ticularly emphasized today when com- 
pared with the wide fluctuations of se- 
curity values in the capital market or the 
lack of markets for property investments. 

3. In connection with the New Vic- 
tory Tax, agents should bear in mind 

(Continued on Page 32) 








... from Newville to New York 
Life Underwriters are 


EEPING 
THE FAITH 








There are reasons aplenty why American families received over a billion, seven 
hundred million dollars from their life insurance policies in the first nine months this year. 

The biggest reason of all is faith — grown-up faith that survives the test of 
centuries and criticism. 

The seeds from which this faith has grown were planted by the pioneer life 
insurance agent. In his day that seems so ancient now, a thousand dollars was a lot of 
money, and life insurance was new and untried in America. His promise was simple, but 
sincere — just this: “When the time comes, John, for Mary and the children to get along 
without you — and that time will come, John — the life insurance company will pay your 
policy in full.” * 

That promise was kept. And hundreds, thousands, millions like it have been 
kept, from that day to this . . . And life insurance will keep right on keeping the 
promises it makes. 

The foundation of faith so diligently laid by the pioneering agent has been built 
upon by every succeeding generation of life insurance men. 


And today’s life underwriter, ingrained with worthy traditions and trained for 


efficient service, from Newville to New York, is keeping the faith. 


_MasrachuselMatual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BERTRAND J. PERRY, President 
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es of Travelers Broadcasting 


Symphony Hour Comes Over Frequency Modulation Station; 
WTIC Schedule Publicizes Company’s Various Insurance Lines 


The Travelers Insurance Co. on Jan- 
uary 1, 1943, will celebrate the first an- 
niversary of its symphony hour over 
Frequency Modulation Station W 53 H 
in Hartford. Certain that this new de- 
velopment is the coming thing in radio, 
the company inaugurated the program 
New Year’s day and it since has been 
on the air each week Monday through 
Friday from 8 to 9 p. m. 

Just now, of course, there is a rela- 
tively small number of radios in the 
country equipped for FM reception and 
long as the war lasts, no more will 


be manufactured. At the close of hos- 


tilities, however, it seems logical to as- 
sume that the majority of new radios 
will contain Frequency Modulation §re- 


ception facilities. 

Reaches 6,000 Radio Receivers in State 
The 

6,000 


reaches an estimated 
Connecticut with its 
symphony hour. While may seem 
a small number, the company has found 
he program well worth while, for during 
ts vear on W 533 H it has become ac- 
quainted with FM transmission methods. 
persons, moreover, who have in 
homes the expensive FM receivers 
a select audience and constitute an 
excellent prospect group for insurance. 

Musical programs are especially pleas- 
the new method of modulation 
the fidelity of reproduction can 
be made perfect and the dynamic range 
is such that the original program is lit- 
into the listener’s home. 
The piano, most difficult instrument to 
transmit by radio, is reproduced per- 
fectly by FM. Most important to many 
listeners is the fact that this new de- 
elopment almost completely eliminates 
static of all sorts. Also, interference 
between stations can be eliminated en- 


Travelers 
receivers in 
this 


hose 





form 
Porm 





erally brought 


time in the 
thirty-seven commercial 
stations and eight experimenta! 
Or this group six are independent 
and have no connection with 
units. The average 
programs is ten 


are at the present 


States 


ones 
ventures 
ther broadcasting 
their daily 
and one-half hours. 

\ few other sponsors beside the Trav- 
elers are pioneering in advertising over 
FM They, too, believing that 
the FM listening public will increase 
diy when peace comes, are acquir- 
valuable experience for the future. 

Institutional Advertising 
Standing by its belief that radio ad- 
r insurance companies should 
ional rather than of the cou- 

n or direct sales appeal variety, the 
Travelers has modeled its brief adver- 


length of 


stations. 





ertisin f 
tit 


institu 


ing during the symphony hour to fit 
s ideal. The message given is digni- 
ed and calculated to make the sponsor’s 
ame known as an old and trustworthy 






nization. 

> new series of programs is not con- 

nected with the company’s radio schedule 
er WTIC. Since 1925, when WTIC 
rst went on the air, the Travelers In- 

used radio as a 

uublicizing its various lines. 

are two announcements 
yne at 12 o’clock noon 


Company has 


the type of an- 
FM sym- 
1 following, 
was broadcast November 4: 

\ few moments’ digression from 


now, while we turn our atten- 


an example of 
ement carried on 
] \ ite the 


the 


ur, we qué 


By Emily P. Monley 


tion to the day’s page of the Travelers 
Almanac. 

“Tomorrow, we learn from our Alma- 
nac, will be known among our English 
allies as Guy Fawkes Day, and, although 
it is now close to 350 years since Guy 
Fawkes drew his last breath on the end 
of a hangman’s hemp, English young- 
sters will be singing the ditty: 

Remember, remember the Fifth of 
November, 
The Gunpowder Treason and plot. 
[ see no reason why the Gunpowder 
Treason 
Should ever be forgot. 
happier days than these, before 
children became the bombing 
Herr Shickelgruber and_ his 


“In 
english 
targets of 


the House of Lords and House of Com- 
mons. 

“This ceremony typifies an English 
characteristic that is worth considering. 
The English people as a whole believe in 
the old saw that an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure. That may be 
why we owe the origin and development 
of the modern conception of insurance 
to our English cousins. The underlying 
principle of insurance appeals to the man 
who believes in protection against what 
might happen. He likes to believe, with 
the self-assurance inherent in all of us, 
that nothing will happen, but he likes to 
be prepared against what might happen. 

Accident Insurance 
“Take accident insurance, for example. 


Testing New Frequency Modulation Program 





Leonard J. Patricelli (left, facing away from camera), manager of W 53 H, Travelers 
Frequency Modulation Station, hears a WTIC program from the control booth just 
as it might go on the air. 


so-called Master Race, Guy Fawkes Day 
was an occasion for quite a celebration 
among the younger generation of Eng- 
land. Each year on the fifth of Novem- 
ber the burst of firecrackers and the 
flames from bonfires on village greens 
commemorated the unsuccessful attempt 
of Guy Fawkes and his accomplices to 
blow up the House of Parliament in the 
year 1605. The celebration usually cen- 
ters upon the burning of Guy Fawkes 
in effigy, for poor Fawkes—the cat’s paw 
of a most ill-advised and unfortunate 
conspiracy—shares, with Nero and Cap- 
tain Kidd and Benedict Arnold, the dis- 
tinction of being one of the most mis- 
understood and most despised characters 
in history. 

“Guy Fawkes is also remembered each 
vear at the opening of the sessions of 
-arliament, when the yeomen of the 
guard come down the Tower of London 
in their ancient and colorful Tudor uni- 
forms and go down into the crypt be- 
neath the Parliament buildings to make 
sure that Guy Fawkes has not planted 
a few more barrels of gunpowder under 


It is quite possible that you will live 
through the next year with nothing in- 
jurious happening to you, thus making it 
perfectly safe for you to go without ac- 
cident insurance. It is also quite pos- 
sible that during the next year you will 
suffer an accident that would make ac- 
cident insurance a most desirable pos- 
session. You don’t know, and we don’t 
know, what the next few days and weeks 
and months hold in store for you. But 
you needn’t worry about it. Do some- 
thing about it, and worry is unnecessary. 
The thing to do is to get yourself a 
Travelers accident insurance policy. A 
modern Travelers accident insurance pol- 
icy pays doctors’ bills, nurses’ fees and 
hospital expenses when a_ policyholder 
is accidentally injured. It also pays the 
policyholder a weekly income which con- 
tinues as long as he is disabled—for life, 
if necessary. There is a Travelers rep- 
resentative in your community who will 
gladly give you any information you de- 
sire regarding Travelers accident insur- 
ance.” 


Gas Rationing 
(Continued from Page 26) 


company’s awar or distinguis ; 
from the Treasury Departinent nee 
this letter. In_ addition to these particulse 
activities especially delegated to life i." 
ance men by the Treasury Department lig 
separately and document your civilian delene 
activities associated with the welfare of : 
community or connected with the 
war effort. Summarize carefully y¢ 
jected activity along these linés 
coming months and arrive at the 
mileage figure you anticipate f 
tivities. 

Minimum mileage devoted to ciy- 

Gliat Wat ACUIVITICR. < 66500650005 euate 

These suggestions are not made with 
the intent of encouraging any fieldman 
to feel that they should enable him to 
get all the gasoline he wants. [| believe 
they may prove helpful to you in pre. 
senting the kind of clean-cut and thor- 
oughly substantiated picture of your 
needs which you want to give, and pre- 
vent unwarranted claims or statements 
which might react to your disadvantage 
3ut the greatest value of undertaking 
this kind of study for most men will 
lie in these results: 

First, I am certain that this type of 
careful thought and figuring will cop- 
vince a great majority of men they can 
conduct their work with greatly reduced 
needs for driving and in most. cases 
within the limits of the allowances they 
will receive—much to the benefit of their 
pocket-books and of their efficiency, 

Second, where the allowances. ayail- 
able appear to work a handicap, only 
this type of careful and thoughtful plan- 
ning to build your whole activity around 
essential service effort will help you in 
overcoming such handicap. 

T am firmly of the belief that the ra- 
tioning program will bring lasting bene- 
fits that will far outweigh any temporary 
hardships it may impose on you, by 
emphasizing the need for more careful 
planning, more intensive cultivation of 
territory, and lower cost of conducting 
your business. These are results greatly 
to be desired—with or without ration- 
ing—and the objectives you must set up 
to reach them are fully in accord with 
the emphasis the home office has been 
giving for several years past to building 
youf daily efforts around your essential 
service work. May we suggest, there- 
fore, that you attempt earnest and con- 
scientious cooperation with the rationing 
program before you give way to any 
discouragement. And meanwhile, before 
rationing goes into effect, make capital 
of the time allowed you to review your 
work and the opportunities you have to 
improve your working habits under the 
rationing program. Be prepared. 

(Signed) O. J. Arnold, 
President. 


Equitable Sales Ideas 
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new Revenue Act provides for 
against the Victory Tax eacli 
vear for premiums on life insurance in 
force on September 1, 1942, upon a tax- 
payer’s life, or upon the life of his spouse 
or upon the life of a dependent, up to 
certain maximums; also, a credit for in- 
creases as defined by the law, in his 
Government Bond Holdings. 

4. Agents should also contact appro- 
priate clients and remind them that the 
Revenue Act of 1942 has changed the 
specific exemption as well as the annual 
exclusion under the Federal Gift Tax 
Law. The specific exemption under the 
previous law and which will be continued 
to December 31, 1942, is $40,000. After 
December 31, 1942, this exemption wil 
be reduced to $30,000. The annual ex- 
clusion under the former law and which 
will be continued until December 31, 
1942, is $4,000 for each donee. After 
December 31, this exclusion will be $3, 

It will be readily apparent to the un- 
derwriter the desirability of suggestint 
to those individuals who are in a position 
to do so that they take advantage 0! 


that the 
a credit 











the continuance of the old exemption an¢ | 


exclusion to December 31 by making 
transfers of property to members of theit 


family to benefit from these exemptions 
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ol ZEtna Life Salesmen are solving many prospecting 
age, 
ig u 
™ problems with Double Protection to Age 65. Unlike 
of 
on 
can 
1 other low-cost protection plans that yield high payments during a ten, fifteen or twenty-year period, 
hey 
md 
" this plan pays double its face amount right up to the policy anniversary nearest the insured’s 65th 
nly 
at 
ind 
in birthday. It gives the family man adequate coverage during the years of greatest responsibility. 
i" 
s Its double paying period does not expire at a time that might be crucial. Rather it continues until 
ful 
ea 
ing 
. the insured has been able to dispatch his heaviest responsibilities to his wife and children. Only 
‘ 
then, after age 65, does its double protection feature revert to a comfortable amount of coverage that 
ia 
n- 
ns is adequate for a man’s sunset years. That is why Double Protection to 
"i | 
t Age 65 is considered the perfect plan for the family man. That is why 
he 
it is putting Aetna Life Salesmen on the road to new prospects. 
5 
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A Century of Progress 









By Glover S. Hastings 
Honorary Superintendent of Agencies 


New England Mutual Life 











One hundred years ago Virginia had law and fair treatment of policyholders, legal reserve basis. It meant the relief 
a fifth of the population of the United must command the acceptance of both of many hundreds of thousands insured 
States. The whipping post and pillory present and future generations. He was in those organizations. In the case of 
were still standing in New York City the first actuary of the John Hancock some companies which were always legal 
and Boston. Nearly a quarter of the and also the Travelers. At the conclu- reserve there had been adopted deferred 
population could neither read nor write. sion of his two terms as one of the dividend plans which proved deceptive 
No public libraries existed in the United Massachusetts Insurance Commissioners, and are now largely outlawed. Enact- 
States. Gentlemen wore a queue and he became consulting actuary for some ment of the laws by the New York State 




























powdered their hair. Newgate, an old fifteen leading United States and Can- legislature following the Armstrong 
opper mine at Simsbury, Connecticut, adian companies. Energetically and con- Committee gave a great impetus to life 
was still used as a prison. Buttons were tinuously he fought for sound prin- insurance and paved the way for present 
scarce and iy teenie Trousers were ciples, and in 1870 secured the passage reat confidence of the public in the 
fastened with pegs. Church collections of a law forbidding Massachusetts life institution, 
were gathered in a bag suspended from insurance companies from issuing de- Growth in Scope of Coverave and in 
pole; a bell attached, awakened sleepy ferred dividend plans. He is responsible Education 
parishioners. Trust companies (who also for establishing the mechanism of legal Life insurance companies have broad- 
issued life insurance) were located in reserves and is often referred to as the ened the scope of their services ‘ey 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. “Father of American Life Insurance.” adopting plans which cover additional 
still — Sree COORPREEES, they Major Causes of Life Insurance Growth "ceds. Group Insurance, Family Income, 
liscontinued their ins surance depart ee: Q Retirement Income, Pension Trusts 
ments The Presbyterian Ministers On January 1, 1942, life insurance in Juvenile Insurance, Payroll Deduction, 
Fund. an ae for insuring min- force in American companies totalled \arious coverages in Business Insur- 
isters only, had been established in 1759 more_ than $125,000,000,000. Surely, Eli- ance, as well as Income Options, much 
at Philade ‘phi a. It ts a — ive, zur Wright’s prophecy has been ful- of it attached bv riders to existing poli- 
None of the existing, regular life in- filled. No people anywhere, or at any ies have all popularized life insurance. 








surance companies were then doing time, more than those of this country [jife insurance has created stupendous GLOVER S. HASTINGS 
business. The New England Mutual of and Canada have understood better the  cocial values through financial security, 

“a pe St ag Sa / ° . es ae Cinae : ; a ; t . 

ee granted a charter in April, meaning ot gm gentry wt pont Rags evidenced by the payment to policy- the country. Home office schools, field 
1835, but was not organized until De- triotism, truth in the heart and truth in holders every working day of more than’ schools in charge of educational direc- 
cember, 1843. The Mutual Life of New the tongue. When a passing cloud con- $8,000,000, a total in 1941 of $2,550,000,- tors, and sales congresses are training 
York was incorporated in April, 1842, ceals the sun we are not afraid because (9, ‘No other institution has so suc- casser uadeseciters. Scans State aan 


























































































and issued its first policy on February cessfully met the indispensable necessi- ance Departments have ruled that l- 
1, 1843. As early as 1837, laws were ties of the economic requirements of censes will be granted to new agents 
enacted by the Commonwealth of Mas- Glover S Hastings the American public. To millions of only if they have completed the educa- 
sacliusetts, requiring reports from in- 7 : : i : _ Americans life insurance savings ex- tional program provided by their com- 
surance companies, although its famous, Since his retirement after many years tend hope for the future. Every bene- panies. Others require personal exam- 
well-organized Insurance Department of service with the New England Mutual ficiary under a life insurance policy re- jnations. Such selection and training of 
was not established until 1855. Life, Glover S. Hastings bears the title Jieyes society of a possible claimant for repre esentatives assures a success in the 66 
The Late, Great Elizur Wright of honorary superintendent of agencies. public’ relief. It is to its patrons an future far beyond the _ incomplete 
Professor Elizur Wright of Boston, One of the best loved and widely — anchor that holds in time of economic methods of the past. During war 
commissioned by Willard Phillips, foun- “teal oo = recoagee ne storm in the sea of life. periods a diminution of both new busi- 
der and president of the New England a chee — The development of education to make ness and outstanding insurance has al- 
Mi itu il, completed eight years of mathe- and has many interests and activities. the insurance field man more fit for his ways resulted. 
ical research in 1853. He subse- He is an authority on American Indian job has been another large factor in One of the injustices in the insurance 
risen produced ten handwritten books ore and is in (lemand as a lecturer on making insurance clearer understood and field has been that of hidden taxes. For 
of his famous Net Valuation Tables, the subject before clubs, fraternals, so- better sold. years these taxes by states have grown 
analyzing premiums per $1,000 of 268 cial and educational groups and organi- On October 16, 1916, in Chicago, until in 1940 they reached the all time 
policies. Through his efforts alone, the zations. His Indian collection is one of there was organized the Association of peak of $113,200,000. About 95% of this 
use of his Net Valuation System was the best in existence. Life Agency Officers. T'rom its first ex- amount was used for purposes other 
eracted in 1858. into a statutory law by ecutive committee (of which all three than services which benefitted policy- 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. were members), Winslow Russell, Phoe- holders. Thus there was a discrimina- 
Thus, less than a century ago, was born the rays have temporarily been obscured. nix Mutual; William E. Taylor, Equi- tion between the insured and the unin- Si 
Na oeeseet legal reserve system of life During the last century, as with other table of New York; and Glover S. Hast- sured. In the post war period the in- 
smueeemen- human institutions, life insurance has ings, New England Mutual, were chosen justice of these hidden taxes imposed ful, 
Elizur Wricht was not the first Insur- had its light dimmed for brief periods as an educational committee, with in- hy the states against insurance policy- 
ance Commissioner in the United States, by clouds. They largely disappeared. structions to cooperate with Edward A. holders must be equitably solved. p 
as has been frequently stated. He was Life insurance has rapidly developed as Woods, chairman of a similar commit- F i C 
an Insurance Commissioner of Massa- this great segment of economic secur- tee of the National Association of Life The Future | 
chusetts from 1858 to 1866, and unques- ity became more intimately interwoven Underwriters, in establishing a school In the Napoleonic War a_ recently Sale 
tionably the pre-eminent Commissioner with the necessities of our way of life. of life insurance salesmanship. The Car- promoted officer, excited by the achieve- 
of the last centurv. In 1860 he obtained It is interesting to trace some of the negie Institute of Pittsburgh accepted ment of a great victory, rushed into the 
he enactment of the world’s first non- major causes of growth of what is one this pioneering assignment and from it presence of the Emperor, and expected 
forfeiture law. He also wrote some of of the greatest social forces of our day. has come the Life Insurance Sales Re- praise and a pat on the back. Instead 
the most brilliant chapters in the his- For one thing there has been a con- search Bureau of Hartford, Connecticut, of congratulations Napoleon asked him 
tory of American life insurance. In 1873, stant improvement in insurance super- and the American College of Life Un- this challenging question, “What are you 
when the population of the United States vision bv the states and in the type of derwriters with its CLU degree. Each going to do tomorrow?” The magnifi- 
was 40.000.000 and total outstanding in- men who head the State Insurance De- has received the unqualified support of cent records life insurance has achieved 
surance in all American life insurance partments. As a result the safety fac- home offices and local life underwriters during the past century are all behind 
companies was $2.086.027.178. Elizur tor in insurance carriers has been associations. Emerson once said: “The us. 
Wright made this prophecy. “Life In- strengthened. Objective being constant- creation of a thousand forests is in one To those who know the great army S 
surance is so good. is capable of so. lv kept in mind is protection of the acorn.” That initial movement in the of life insurance field men of the pres- 
nuch wider application, Bras is so thor- public. Many fraternal orders, assess- establishment of a school of life insur- ent we need not worry about their fu- 
ughly in unison with the spirit of our ment and natural premium associations ance salesmanship with academic stand- ture achievements. More expert and 
republican society, that it cannot fail, which were opposed to the higher re- ards has had a far reaching effect. As  hetter trained than ever before, with 
hy and by, to be understood by everv- quirements of sound mathematical cal early as 1844, hooks were published for a constantly widening market, and with 
hody who needs it, as universally as the culations failed, leaving members not educating the agent. By 1880 T. Bax- the public a staunch believer in life in- 
"iS arrangements by which steam only without adequate life insurance, but ter Langley, M. R. C. S. of England, surance, we know their achievements 
and lightning are utilized.” in many cases to lose their hard earned issued an American edition of an Agents’ will be great and in keeping with the 
F li iZur Writ glit well knew that the savings, furnished one cloud. Institu Cyclopedia which was of great value to marvelous performances of the past, the 


afety of life insurance. based on the tions of this class which survived, for the reader, lecturer or writer. record of which is a constant inspira- 
unvariable sequence of a mathematical the most part reincorporated on the A wave of education is rollirfg over tion. 











What would you 
give to start al\ 
over again? 













‘| “Golden” Sale Tools for State Mutual Agents 
. 14. Karat Material Lhat gets Aales results 





e State Mutual’s sales promotion material is as new as tomorrow’s sunrise — fresh, 
. vital, high powered, hard-hitting and INCOME PRODUCING. The most 


recent releases include: 


Streamlined Proposals. ¢ presentations that are clear, force- Vest Poached Rate Bask eee the handiest insurance sales tool 





ful, colorful and dramatic. ever invented... 
Sales Training Course... 2 practical program of study and Sacial Security Presentation. «ea simple, sound, easily 
sales technique in life underwriting. Four volumes. understood plan that opens the door to hundreds of interviews. 


| These, and others soon to come, plus liberalized contracts, insurance for juveniles with the popular payor clause, per- 
| fected Salary Allotment Plan and the addition of Fifteen and Twenty Year Term explain why STATE MUTUAL 
Agents are showing such consistent and steady gains. STATE MUTUAL IS AN OLD COMPANY STILL YOUNG 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Serarnaltwonty 
AMERICA’S 5th OLDEST LIFE SURANCE COMPANY 


Rugged 4 New Englands Reck Bound Coast 
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December 11, 1942 


Some Insurance Department Rulings Made In 1942 


Some of the rulings in regard to life insurance made this year by the 


Insurance Departments follow : 


Missouri 
Date Backs 


To all life companies operating in Mis- 
souri: 

It becomes imperative that your at- 
tention be again called to the order 
of this Denartment originally issued June 
2, 1938. Said order, and the reissuance 
thereof by this order, resulted from the 
fact that it has come to the attention of 
this Department that some life insurance 
companies doing business in this state 
have probably unknowingly permitted 
their agents to date back applications 
for life and endowment insurance so that 
the policy may be written for a younger 
age and at a lower rate. 

This practice is in violation of Section 
5840, Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1939, 
and the companies permitting it are sub- 
ject to the penalty set out in Section 
5841. 

You are expected to vigilantly and 
strictly observe the provisions of these 
sections and of this order. 


Sound Health Questions 


To all life companies and companies 
writing A. & H.: 

In connection with disputed claims and 
complaints thereon, it occasionally comes 
to the attention of this Department that 
the dispute had its inception in the 
agent’s failure to carefully and adequate- 
lv review each and every question relat- 
ing to the condition of the health of the 
policyholder at the time of taking of 
the application, or in the agent’s omis- 
sion to ask the question at all. 

This practice may not be widespread, 
but in individual cases the beneficiary 
or the insured has a claim turned down 
for reasons which might seem most un- 
just to him, and which might have been 
avoided by care on the part of the agent 
in ascertaining the insured’s medical his- 
ory as fully as the application requires 

medical or non-medical. 

To mitigate against this situation as 
much as possible, you are requested to 
take steps to especially caution your 
Missouri agents and brokers to exercise 
the utmost diligence in connection with 
applications. 

You will please acknowledge receipt 
f this order and advise this Depart- 
ment of the manner in which your com- 
pany is carrying out same. Your co- 
operation is appreciated. 

Edward L. Scheufler, 
Commissioner. 


Colorado 
Reinstatement 


all life companies, societies and as- 
clations operating in Colorado: 





Althou this Department has previ- 
isly ru upon the subject in indi- 
dual cases, there seems to be some 


fusion regarding conditions attending 
he reinstatement of life insurance poli- 
ies. In order that the position of the 
Colorado Insurance Department may be 
i derstood, 
It Is Ordered, That if an insured un- 
er a life policy is entitled to reinstate- 
nent under any circumstances, he is en- 
unconditional reinstatement. 
or association can 
reinstatement 
endorsements such 
reinstated policy is, 
and must 


tled to ar 
ompanv. society 
€ as a condition to 
1V coverave 
var clauses A 
it 


‘+ + c 1 1; ° 
effect, e original policy 


Life or A. & H. 
ive Mav 1, 1942, the 


contract shall be 


endorse 
deemed to 
State of 


and payable in the 





Colorado,” or any equivalent endorse- 
ment, may be discontinued. 
Luke J. Kavanaugh, 
Commissioner. 


New Jersey 


Replying to a request of The Eastern 
Underwriter relative to new rulings and 
regulations of the New Jersey Depart- 
ment respecting life insurance, A. N 
Guertin, actuary, said: 

“Only one statute was enacted this 
year on this subject. Chapter 86, Laws 
of 1902, approved May 2, 1942, amended 
the law with reference to Group insur- 
ance in several important respects. It 
clarified the relationship between cor- 
porate policyholders and employes of af- 
filiates and subsidiaries covered under 
the policy, it provided for conversion of 
the coverage not only on termination of 
employment but also on termination of 
the Group policy with limitations under 
which such converted insurance with re- 
spect to any individual cannot exceed 
$2,000 or the excess of the amount of 
the Group coverage over that under any 
new Group policy issued within thirty 
days after the termination of the old 
policy. The new statute also makes pos- 
sible the issue of supplementary perma- 
nent paid-up insurance. This paid-up 
insurance does not terminate with ter- 
mination of the Group insurance policy 
or employment but remains in force un- 
less surrendered by the employe. 

“The executive committee of the Com- 
missioners adopted certain standard war 
clauses last Summer. This Department 
is making every effort to encourage 
compliance therewith. Our statute, how- 
ever, permits considerably more restric- 
tive clauses than those approved by the 
N.A.I.C. In the case of companies of 
other states, we are requiring that the 
clauses submitted be approved by the 
home state so that, if the - standard 
clauses have been placed in effect in the 
home state, they become automatically 
effective in this state with respect to the 
company. In the case of any compa- 
nies, domestic or foreign, which submit 
clauses which are more restrictive than 
the standard clauses approved by the 
N.A.L.C., we request a statement of the 
reasons for the deviations. 

“We have issued no rulings of general 
applicability during the year.” 


Michigan 

In January of this year Commissioner 
Berry sent to all life companies Michi- 
van’s new regulations relative to licens- 
ing of agents which are comprehensive, 
one paragraph (No. 7) for instance, 
reading: 

“Each life insurance company, on or 
before April 1 of each year, shall re- 
port to the Department of Insurance the 
name and address of each agent who 
during the twelve months ending De- 
cember 31, preceding the date of filing 
such report, has failed to produce, and 
pay for, at least six policies of life in- 
surance totaling not less than $30,000 of 
business in force. Provided, however, 
this rule shall not apply to the business 
of persons holding strictly ‘brokerage’ 
contracts. 

“The qualification: ruling of January 
30, 1942, is amended to except from its 
application: 

1. Agents primarily engaged in gen- 
eral lines. 
2. Life agents in towns of popula- 
tion under 15,000. 

“It is also considered best to advise 
that the ruling does not affect individu- 
als who spend a substantial part of their 
time in supervision. 

“The purpose of Rule 7 is to supply 


the Department with the information 
therein required, but in no way is the 
information so supplied intended to be 
used in and of itself as a criterion for 
the determination of the fitness and 
properness of agents. The company 
should not attempt to advise agents that 
the Department has required a_ basic 
production as a qualification for the 
renewal of license. 


“In general, the new regulations are 
not intended in any way to interfere with 
the established relations today existing 
between the good substantial agents and 
the companies.” 


Illinois 
War Risk 


To insurance companies: 

Recently many war risk and aviation 
exclusion provisions submitted to us 
have employed as a definition of military 
and naval service “the entire period from 
enrollment to discharge, whether such 
service be active or inactive.” We have 
not been able to obtain a satisfactory 
definition of the terms “enrollment,” “in- 
active service” and words of similar im- 
port and until such time as a definite 
and uniform interpretation of these 
terms may be established. we consider 
it inadvisable to permit their use in such 
provisions.* 

As we have indicated in correspond- 
ence to many companies, we also con- 
sider as objectionable the use of the 
word “indirectly” in defining the causes 
of death to be excluded in war risk or 
aviation exclusion provisions, owing to 
the vagueness of the resulting definition 
and the probable controversies to which 


it would lead following the insured’s 
deatl. 
All companies which have had war 


risk or aviation exclusion provisions ap- 
proved either in their policies or riders, 
which provisions employ the language 
objected to above, are requested to dis- 
continue their use as of March 16, 1942, 
and to submit for approval such amend- 
ed forms as may be desired. Policy 
forms may be amended by endorsement 
provided: the endorsement is individually 
executed, assigned a form number and 
approved by this Department. 


In order that the insured may have 
knowledge of any war risk or aviation 
exclusion provisions included in or at- 
tached to his policy, we feel it advisable 
that the descriptive title, both on the 
face and filing back of policies con- 
taining such provisions, should include 
a reference to such provisions. It will 
therefore be necessary to amend the 
title of policies issued hereafter which 
contain such provisions, and to indicate 
at the time riders making such exclu- 
sions are submitted to this Department 
for approval that the title to policies to 
which they will be attached shall be so 
amended. 

*TIneluded in the above should be the phrase 
“anv act incident to war’ or “‘war or any act 
incident thereto.”” These phrases are ambiguous 
and, due to the growing complexities of the war 
situation. could be given too broad an interpre- 
tation. The Department therfore takes objection 
to their use. 


Family Group Life 


To all companies, societies and asso- 
ciations writing family Group life in Tl- 
linois: 

The Tllinois Insurance Department has 
given careful consideration to the fol- 
lowing: (1) The effect upon the insuring 
public of the sale of family Groun life 
insurance and the use of policy forms 
and application blanks in connection 
therewith; (2) The advertising and solicit- 
ing practices of companies writing family 
Group life insurance in Tlinois; (3) The 
practice of such companies in connection 
with the settlement of claims; (4) The 
terminology of family Group life insur- 


ance contracts. Careful study of these 
problems, together with an investigation 
of the facts relating thereto, warrants 
the conclusion and finding that many 
such policy forms and application blanks 
now in use in the sale of family Group 
life insurance policies in the State of 
I]linois, contain inconsistent, ambiguous, 
or misleading clauses, or contain excep- 
tions of conditions that unreasonably or 
deceptively affect a risk purported to be 
assumed in the general coverage of the 
policy. Under these circumstances, it js 
necessary that reasonable rules and reg- 
ulations should be made and adopted 
for the purpose of making effective the 
insurance laws of Illinois with reference 
to family Group life insurance policies, 
as well as for the government of the In- 
surance Department of Illinois with re- 
spect to its supervisory and administra- 
tive responsibility as defined by statute. 

Therefore, effective December 31, 1942 
the following rules and regulations re- 
lating to family Group life insurance pol- 
icy forms and application blanks are 
hereby adopted and prescribed for the 
government of the Department of In- 
surance of Illinois, the conduct of its 
employes and clerks, and the distribution 
and performance of its business with ref- 
erence thereto. These rules and regula- 
tions are found to be reasonable and 
necessary for the effective enforcment 
of the insurance laws of Illinois, and 
more particularly, the administration of 
Sections 143, 149, 154, 224, 225, 281 and 
401 of the Illinois Insurance Code: 

(1) If death caused by any disease is to be 
excluded from the coverage within the contest- 
able period of the policy, each such cause of 
death so excluded shall not be named by general 
class, but be named _ specifically and individually 
by its accepted medical designation. All such 
exclusion clauses shall appear in the insuring 
clause on the first page of the policy and shall 
be printed in type having the same prominence 
as that used in the remainder of the policy. 

(2) The exact amount of insurance on the 
life of each individual member of the family 
group shall be clearly stated on the first page 
of the policy in figures appearing opposite, or 
helow, the name of each insured member of the 
family group, together with the amount of pre- 
mium charged for the insurance on each indi- 
vidual within the group. 

(3) No policy form shall require the use of 
any process of division or confusing method 
of calculation in order to determine the amount 
of insurance in force on an insured member. 

(4) No policy form shall contain any refer- 
ence to an amount of insurance greater than 
that to be actually paid on account of the death 
of any one person in the group. 

(5) Each person included as an insured mem- 
ber of a family group shall execute an_ indi- 
vidual application, duly witnessed, in which the 
amount of insurance on the insured member is 
specified and the beneficiary named—except that 
a parent or legal guardian may execute an appli- 
cation on behalf of a child under the age ot 
fifteen (15) years. 

(6) Application blanks for family Group life 
insurance policies shall be composed of ques- 
tions by the company in the form of clear and 
direct interrogatories permitting answers by the 
applicant only in the form of direct statements 
of known facts, 

(7) These rules and regulations may be re- 
voked. altered, amended, modified or supple- 
mented at any time hereafter, provided, however, 
that companies affected shall have reasonable 
opportunity to make such changes in then exist 
ing policy forms and application blanks as may 
be necessary. 

(8) The foregoing rules and regulations are 
separated and severable. If any provision there- 
of or the application of such provision to any 
company, persons or circumstances shall be held 
invalid, the remainder of such rules and_regula- 
tions and the application of such provision to 
companies, persons or circumstances other than 
those as to which it is held invalid, shal] not 
he affected thereby. 

Effective December 31, 1942, any ap- 
provals heretofore given any family 
Group life insurance policy forms, cer- 
tificates, riders, endorsements and appli- 
cation blanks for use in Illinois not con- 
forming in substance to the provisions 
of the Hlinois insurance code and to the 
provisions of the foregoing rules and 
regulations adopted pursuant thereto and 
pursuant to Section 16 of the civil ad- 
ministrative code of Illinois, are hereby 
withdrawn and the same are hereby dis 
approved for further use in Tllinois from 
and after that date, but such withdrawat 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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FAMILY SECURITY IS SOURCE OF 
STRENGTH TO THE DEMOCRACIES 


Maintaining family security is important in war time. 


This is recognized in Great Britain and Canada as well as 


the United States. 


Despite high taxes, increased living expenses and sacrifices 
to buy their government's war bonds, not only have British and 
Canadian families kept their insurance in force, with lapses at the 
lowest in years, but they have added large amounts of new pro- 
tection. Purchases of life insurance by British families increased 


19% in 1941 while there was a gain of 16% in Canada. 





Life Insurance is a fundamental institution of Democracy and the families of the Demor- 
racies, united in a grim struggle against Axis aggression, know that the security they have 
built and are continuing to build through life insurance is a source of national strength in this 


struggle. 


The unceasing flow of benefit payments, the vital part that family security pays in build- 
ing national morale, and the huge amounts of policyholder funds that the life insurance 
companies are placing in government securities to build planes, tanks and ships, and the funds 
they are providing to produce needed materials, are all important factors working for vic- 


tory for the United Nations. Life Insurance dollars are thus actively aiding the war effort 


Ch. Fa 


PRESIDENT 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


A Mutual Company Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New York 


while providing protection for the family. 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Some Life Insurance Executives Attending Meeting of Institute of Life Insurance 








ie me. 


¢ “ta 





‘eastenes Fe 


Left to Right: 


Massachusetts Mutual Life; 


T. A. Phillips, Minnesota Mutual Life; 


Ri ch RANSE IS TO TO THE PUBLIC Nie 


194, 


Presidents James A. Fulton, Home Life; Bertrand J. Perry, 


Gerard S. 


Nollen, Bankers Life Co.; re-elected chairman of the Institute; George L. Harrison, 
New York Life, new member of board of directors; John A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual 


Life, re-elected to the board and Leroy A. Lincoln, Metropolitan Life; 


executive committee. 


elected to 


Research Program of Institute Has 
Postwar Appraisals in Mind 


( ogram to be undertaken 

13 the Institute of Life Insurance 

( id n scope e mbracing both 

studies of current social and economic con- 


ns and analyses of factors and trends 


hat point to future developments affecting 
e life insurance business, it is learned. 
This project, originating from the rec 
ommendation of the Institute’s president, 
Holgar J. Johnson, that the life insurance 
business, in line with other progressive 
American industries, should utilize research 
to keep accurate ‘ly informed of the needs 
ind desires of publi c today as well as 
anticipate abte desires, was revealed 

at the annual er of the Institute with 
announcement of the formation of a 
mn ittee of executives to administer and 


uide the program. Mr. Johnson was re- 
elected preside nt last weel 
Changing Social Relationships 

Recognizing that the changing social and 
nomic relationships that we are now 
and the even more profound 
that may be anticipated in th 
necessarily have an influenc: 
the life insurance busi- 





he operations of 





ss, this program should prove to be an 
nal aid to insurance management in 
developments to meet these fac 


nd trends in the interest of its policy 





That the war’s end will precipitate a re- 

ippraisal of all of our institutions, includ- 
g life insurance, is generally conceded. 

Because life insurance has such a basic 
la hip to the entire life of the Ameri- 

an people, it is of vital importance that 
anagement of life insurance have 


Kastner 20 Years With 


American Life Convention 





Ralph H. Kastner, associate counsel, 

American Life Convention, is receiving 

ns of his associates on com 

t ( 1) ~vea with that vera 
It was on December 1, 1922, the 


Mr. Kastner accepted the position of clerk 
latter tea ireau under 
Blackburn, then sec 
neral counsel. 
. 
ars since, Mr 


e 
the Convention in its 


Convention’s leg 
late Thomas W 
nd ge 
Kastner has 
ved yn three head 
rters locations, Omaha, St. Louis and 

: anced to Convention 
28 and in June, 1934, was 
e counsel and chairman of 
bureau. For a number of 
member of the Life 
nittee of the American 
ion and for the past three 


erved as its chairman 








life insurance benefits paid 1 
C1 families in 1942 will probably 
be four times the total paid in 1917 


ling to the Institute of Life In- 





JOHNSON 


HOLGAR J. 


readily available the factual evidence of 
changing social and economic relationships. 
Such data goes beyond the experience of 
an individual or company and calls for a 
cooperative job of fact gathering and an- 
alysis. This activity will enlist the services 
of thought leaders within and outside the 
life insurance business. 


DES MOINES UNDERWRITERS 

Grant Taggart, president, National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, will be 
the Des Moines association at 
December 19, William 


cuest of 
a luncheon on 


Watson of John Hancock, president of 
the local group has announced. Mr. 
Taggart will also address the Cedar 


Rapids association on December 18. 





MEE GRRE ME 
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ebelp keep Amendit- 
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Ray Murphy, vice-president Equitable Society; C. S. V. Branch, vice-president 


Sun Life of Canada; 


George H. Chace, vice-president Prudential; 


Captain Daniel 


J. Reidy, former president of the International Claim Association and now in the 
dependency allotments division of the Adjutant General’s office of the Army; Claris 
Adams, president Ohio State Life and member of the Institute’s board of directors 


W. T. Grant Ends Year as 
Head of Kansas City C. of C. 


W. T. Grant, president, Business 
Men's Assurance, recently completed a 
highly successful term as president of 
the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. 
On this occasion most of the leading 
business men of the city gathered to 
pay tribute to Mr. Grant and presented 
him with a humidor suitably inscribed. 

During Mr. Grant’s term of office 
several major objectives were achieved, 
chief of which was the development of 
Kansas City as an aviation center. The 
constant and persistent work at Wash- 
ington by Chamber representatives was 
responsible for securing Government rec- 
ognition at Kansas City’s facilities and 
the approval of $593,138 from the Works 


Projects Administration for the con- 
struction of the Kansas City Grandview 
Airport. 


During the vear the Government de- 
cided upon a policy of decentralization 
of various agencies and the Chamber so 
effectively presented the advantages of 
Kansas City that it was decided to use 
the city’s facilities. Accordingly the 
Farm Credit Administration was moved 
to Kansas City, bringing into this area 
large numbers of people vitally con- 
cerned in the war effort. 

This year, for the first time, the 
Chamber of Commerce devoted an entire 
issue of its outstanding monthly maga- 
zine to the insurance business. 

Now after a year in which the or- 
ganization has been confronted with 
many difficult en Mr. Grant has 





W. T. 


GRANT 


turned the gavel over to a new presi- 
dent and has also welcomed into the post 
of vice-president of the Chamber J. C. 
Higdon, vice-president of the Business 
Men’s. He is also a member of the 
board of directors. In this capacity Mr. 
Higdon will be in charge of membership 
and will have the responsibility of help- 
ing to continue the important gains made 
during Mr. Grant’s administration. 





ee ein Sakai To 


American Life Convention 
Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford 
has been admitted to membership in the 
American Life Convention. Addition of 
the company increases to 172 the total of 
United States and Canadian life companies 
on the Convention’s rolls. Incorporated in 


1846, Connecticut Mutual is now licensed 
to do business in thirty-six states and Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Under leadership of 
President James Lee Loomis the company 
ranks among the leaders in North America. 





LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWA 





Room 2418 





RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


LS 


70 Pine St., New York 








Tory Celebrates 50 Years 
With Sun Life of Canada 


John A. 
directors 
brated his 


member of the board of 
Life of Canada, cele- 
anniversary with the 


Tory, 
of Sun 
fiftieth 


company during the first week in De- 
cember. 

In 1892, Mr. Tory, then a young busi- 
ness man from Antigonish, Nova Scotia, 


signed a contract with Sun Life. He be 
came a full-time representative in 1894 and 
shortly afterward was appointed inspector 
for the West Indies and certain Central 
American countries. A few years later he 
went to Grand Rapids as district manager, 
thence to Detroit where he became Michi- 
gan manager and head of one of the lead- 
ing life agencies in the United States. 

In 1908 he moved to Toronto, devoting 
his entire time to the development of the 
western Ontario division. Soon it became 
one of the largest agencies in the British 
Kmpire. It remained under Mr. Tory’s 
supervision until four years ago when he 
was elected to the board of directors. In 
1935, along with his brothers, Hon. James 
Cranswick, former lieutenant-governor 0! 
Nova Scotia, and Dr. H. M., former presi- 
dent of the University of Alberta, he was 
awarded the King George Silver 
Medal. 
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1, Run down your health! Insufficient 
sleep and rest, lack of exercise and fresh 
air, improper diet, constant overwork to 
the point of exhaustion—all these under- 
mine your resistance to disease. 


Three Sensible ways to avoid 


2. Get chilled through! Exposure to 
chilling can lead to pneumonia, especially 
when you are run down physically or 
have a cold. A chill followed by fever is 
one of the early signs of pneumonia. 


3. Neglect a cold! Although pneumonia 
sometimes attacks without warning, it 
usually follows a cold, influenza or infec- 
tion of the nose, throat or lungs. Early 
signs are coughing, accompanied by pain 
in the side or chest ... thick, rust-colored 
sputum ,,. rapid breathing. 


Pneumonia 





1. Keep fit! Most adults require eight 
hours of sleep daily, children considerably 
more. Regular exercise, outdoors if possi- 
ble, is important and so is relaxing recrea- 
tion. Above all, a well-balanced diet, 
including vegetables, fruits and milk, will 
help you. 


HE amazing reduction in the death rate from 
Bp feito in the last few years is due largely 
to the use of the new sulfa compounds. 

The greatest service you can perform for one who 
develops signs of pneumonia is to call the doctor im- 
mediately. The doctor (and no one but the doctor) 
should be given the earliest opportunity of using 


2. Avoid chilling! Dress warmly during 
the “pneumonia months,” early winter to 
late spring. Lower home temperatures 
this winter may require warmer dress 
indoors. Chilling is especially risky when 
you are over-tired. Change wet clothing 
and shoes as soon as possible. 


consequences. 


3. Watch that cold! Respiratory infec- 
tions often pave the way for pneumonia. 
It is best to take seriously even a com- 
mon cold. If a cold is very severe or lin- 
gers on, be particularly careful. The wisest 
precautions are: Go to bed...call the doctor! 


the powerful sulfa drugs. In most types of pneu- 
monia his chances are excellent of both hastening 
recovery and of preventing serious, perhaps fatal, 


Metropolitan will send you upon request a free 
pamphlet, “Respiratory Diseases,’ 
uable information about pneumonia. 


’ 


containing val- 











COPYRIGHT 1942—-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company sy 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK, N. Y. 


Red Cross Home Nursing Courses. Red Cross Chapters are offering women practical 


instruction in Home Nursing. Learning to nurse the sick in your own home and to keep Street 
your family well is a patriotic service, which will release more medical and nursing 
City 


aid for the armed forces. Apply direct to your Red Cross Chapter. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me a copy of your pamphlet,]122-U, 


3 “Respiratory Diseases.” 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


Name 

















The advertisement shown above is scheduled 
to appear in the following magazines: Satur- 
day Evening Post, Dec. 19; Collier’s, Dec. 26; 
Time Magazine, Dec. 28; National Geographic 
Magazine, Jan.; American Magazine, Jan.; 


Parents’ Magazine, 


mopolitan, Jan. 


The total circulation of all these magazines is over 29,000,000 





Woman’s Home Companion, Jan.; Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Jan.; McCall’s Magazine, Jan.; 
Good Housekeeping, Jan.; Hygeia, Jan.; Ccs- 


Redbook, Jan.; 









































John H. 


Jamison, manager for field 
training of Northwestern Mutual Life, 
was photographed for Pacific Insurance 
by John Harris during his recent trip 
to the Coast in one of the most cheerful 
pictures The Eastern Underwriter has 


seen recently. It is no wonder that 
Mr. Jamison is smiling because when 
he entered the offices of the Dick Ship- 














Honor 
Jamison 
on Visit 
to 
Pacific 
Coast 


ley agency of the company in San Fran- 
cisco he was greeted with a batch of 
applications stacked on a desk. 

During his tour of the Coast Mr. Jami- 
son visited the agencies of John G. 
Reinhardt, Spokane; M. H. O. Williams, 
Seattle; L. F. Larson Portland; J. H. 
Kemp, Stockton, Cal.; Murphy & Mage, 
Los Angeles, and the Shipley agency, 
San Francisco. 


Some Personalities of Today 


MILT ed 13 
Frank Whitbeck 


Frank Whitbeck, director of public re- 
lations, Union Life, Little Rock, Ark., 
was formerly secretary of the blind 
United States Senator Thomas B. Gore. 

Born in Oklahoma City, Mr. Whitbeck 
was valedictorian of his high school 
class and had an unusually interesting 
boyhood. He attended night business 
school, got a job as a stenographer in 
a packing house branch office, became 
a printer’s helper in the Government 
printing office in Washington. While 
on that job he attended George Wash- 
ington University in the evenings. He 
then went with Senator Gore. 

When Senator Gore was defeated Mr. 
Whitbeck went to work for the Depart- 
ment of State and was assigned to the 
passport division. While in the State 
Department he attended its school of 
citizenship. He also attended Swavely 
School and in the evenings the George 
Washington University. Returning to 
Oklahoma City, he got a job as stenog- 
rapher for the Mid-Continent Life. Later 
he joined the Union Life and for three 
vears he attended Central Oklahoma 
School of Law during evenings. In ad- 
dition to being director of public rela- 
tions of the Union Life he assists in 
the agency department. He is married 
and has a son, Edward Lynn, 3. 


Raymond H. Belknap 


(Continued from Page 7) 


(Continued 
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charge of printing and promotional lit- 
In 1929 he became an agent 
and continued in personal production for 
six years. He was made general agent 
1f the company in Pasadena, Cal., in 
February, 1935, and a year later was 
called into home office as assistant 
agency secretary, being promoted to 
agency secretary in December of same 
He was elected assistant secretary 
company in June, 1939, and his 
ion to director agencies came 


in August, 1940. 


erature. 


t 


year 


1 
the 





o! 
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FRANK WHITBECK 


]. Milburn Smith 


(Continued from Page 7) 


death of E. V. Mitchell, general counsel. 
Raised to his present executive posi- 
tion as vice-president in 1940 after fif- 
teen years with this company, his ef- 
forts since have resulted in a phenome- 
nal growth in A. & H. volume. In 
1942 the A. & H. department will show 
approximately $12,000,000 in premiums, a 
new peak for this line of business and 
for Continental, with each division of 
the A. & H, department recording major 
gains under Mr. Smith’s supervision. 
“Mil” Smith entered this organization 
in 1925 while he was still in high school. 
Beginning as an assistant office boy he 
was promoted in succession to the posi- 
of assistant underwriter, under- 
writer and chief underwriter of the non- 


tions 
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cancellable A. & H. department. Seeing 
fieldmen every day in his capacity as 
chief underwriter, he became restless to 
get out into the field. In 1929 he heard 
of an opening in Cincinnati with the 
disability division. “Mil” went to Cin- 
cinnati as manager. In less than a year 
the office, which had had an excessively 
high loss ratio, had been placed on a 
profitable basis. The company then 
made him assistant manager of the A. 
& H. departments in the Chicago branch 
office 

When executive responsibility for the 

disability d'vision and commercial de- 
partment was dvided in May, 1932, Mr. 
Smith beczme assistant to the officer at 
the head of the disability division. In 
January, 1935, he succeeded to the post 
superintendent of agents. 
Between 1935 and 1940, when he be- 
came vice-president of all A. & H. de- 
partments, he reorganized and improved 
the disability division, inventing new 
equipment and introducing new methods. 
Collections in 1940 for disability busi- 
ness constituted a record, and by year 
the disability division had become the 
largest of the company’s A. & H. divi- 
sions. 

Mr. Smith was born in Kansas City 
on March 10, 1908, and came to Chicago 
when 3. He attended the public schools 
there. 


ot 


Norman H. Ne’son 
(Continued from Page 7) 


was admitted to law practice in 1923 in 
Minnesota. 

After leaving college Mr. Nelson be- 
came assistant cashier of the First State 
Bank of Mabel, Minn., which position 
he held for four years. Twenty years 
ago he joined the Minnesota Mutual. 

He is secretary, financial section, 
American Life Convention; president of 
St. Paul Mortgage Bankers Association; 
a director of St. Paul Real Estate Board; 
treasurer of St. Paul Rotary Club; mem- 
ber of St. Paul Housing Code Commit- 
tee; secretary of Chicago Conference of 
Life Companies (relating to N. D. Cor- 
poration Farming Act;) member of case 
committee, family service, St. Paul Re- 
lief Organization; past chairman of N. 
W. Farm Real Estate Association; and 
belongs to St. Paul Athletic Club, St. 
Paul Association and St. Paul Building 
Owners and Managers Association. 





College Classes 
age 10) 


in some cases. This is due to the fact 
that some of our actuarial courses are 
given only as graduate work, and the 
war has made definite inroads upon 
graduate elections, especially those stu- 
dents who were taking courses which 
were not of the type for which defer- 
ment could be asked. However, we are 
expecting to continue to offer these 
courses as long as we can, and are 
changing the nature of some of them to 
meet the needs of the life insurance 
companies. For instance, in our ad- 
vanced course in life insurance we have 
undertaken to add considerable material 
on the construction of mortality tables 
and the selection of risks. We are con- 
sidering the possibility of making it 
possible for students to condense the 
five-year course which we consider de- 
sirable, into the four years of under- 
graduate work, but so much depends 
upon the future of the universities as 
affected by the lowering of the draft 
age to 18, 

“At the present time the work of actu- 
arial mathematics here is directed jointly 
by Assistant Professor Carl H. Fischer, 
who received his training at Towa State 
University under Professor H. L. Rietz, 
and Assistant Professor C. J. Nesbitt, 
who is a product of the actuarial courses 
of the University of Toronto. We feel 
that this gives us the additional advan- 
tage that they bring to us the experience 
of these other two institutions as well as 
utilizing the work which has been done 
here before they were appointed.” 


(Continued from 
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Maurice E. Benson 


(Continued from Page 7) 


and lawyers through his work as editor 
of the Convention’s Legal Bulletin whic} 
keeps them informed on important ue 
decisions of interest to life insuranee 
executives. He also helps prepare Spe- 
cial bulletins of a legal nature, tax bulle. 
tins and similar data. 

At annual conventions of ALC’s legal 
section he makes a review of legal dec. 
sions. He has made several talks to 
various groups in the Greater Chicago 
district on legal and other currently jp. 
teresting subjects. 

Mr. Benson takes active interest jp 
civic affairs in his home at Lake Bluf 
and is a trustee of that village. Also 
he is administrator of defense transpor. 
tation for Lake Bluff. 

Mrs. Benson was Miss Ruth Niedring. 
haus. Their son, Barrett Eckert Benson, 


is 2% years old. 





— aeons 
University of Texas 
J. Anderson Fitzgerald, Dean: “We 
offer courses in life insurance and in- 
come protection, property insurance, fi- 
delity and surety bonds and liability in 
surance. The enrollments during the 
present year are smaller than in pre. 
vious years. Our young men are rapidly 
leaving to join the armed services. As 
the enrollment in the university has de- 
clined our enrollment in insurance classes 
has suffered, but in no greater propor- 
tion, = 


Boston University 

William G. Sutcliffe, Dean: “It is 
rather difficult to answer your inquiry 
with regard to the enrollment in our 
insurance courses in that this year we 
did not offer the insurance program in 
our regular day division, but assumed 
that the day students would enroll in 
our evening insurance courses. There- 
fore, our enrollment in insurance this 
year in the evening courses tends to be 
a little higher than other years. 

“We are offering in the evening col- 
lege five different courses in the insur- 
ance program and only two of those 
courses have an enrollment of less than 
ten. Thus, I should be tempted to say 
that as yet the war has not reduced ap- 
preciably enrollment in insurance courses. 
You might be interested in our enroll- 
ment figures. They follow: insurance 
fundamentals, 30; life insurance funda- 
mentals, 43; casualty insurance, 21; in- 
surance law, 6, and economics, govern- 
ment and sociology for insurance, 7.” 


University of Washington 

The course in insurance which was 
scheduled for the Fall quarter at. the 
University of Washington was canceled 
for two reasons. One is that most o! 
the students who register for insurance 
courses are men and advanced students, 
many of whom are already in or are 
going to enter the services. The other 
is that some of the younger faculty 
members are already in the services s0 
that some of the older men in the fac- 
ulty are needed to take over the for- 
mer’s classes. E. Smith, who has 
been teaching insurance, is now giving 
instruction in economics. 


Insurance Society of N. Y. 


Albert G: Borden, chairman, life in- 
surance committee, Insurance Society 0! 
New York: “With many of the younger 
men called to the colors and with numer- 
ous others of both sexes in civilian de- 
fense activities it was to have been ex- 
pected that the enrollments in the So- 
ciety’s training courses would be re 
duced this year. Notwithstanding that, 
the Insurance Society in respect to life 
insurance training courses for this year 
has been especially fortunate as the total 
enrollment in the three courses—Parts |, 
1] and 11]—came within 20% of equalling 
the enrollments of last year, which was 
an all-time high. While enrollments 0! 


some companies are considerably less 
than in previous years, on the other 
hand, there have been substantial 11 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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EXTENDS ITS NON-MEDICAL PROGRAM 


TO HELP ITS FIELD FORCE 
Meet Today’s Conditions 














THE SCARCITY of doctors and 


the need to save tires and gasoline have 
brought about a liberalization of this 
Company’s non-medical program. Non- 
medical business, however, remains a 
privilege granted only to our full time 
Field Underwriters who possess the de- 
sree of care and discretion required to 
solicit this type of business. 

In the absence of a medical examina- 
tion, the Field Underwriter is asked to 
make certain that all factors, including 
health, habits, character, environment 
and mode of living, are favorable. This. 
added responsibility for careful selec- 
tion of risks in the field helps our rep- 
resentatives to become “underwriters” 
in fact, as well as in name. 


WE FEEL that this 


extended non-medical 
program is another step 
in enlarging Mutual 
Life service to the insur- 
ing public, and that it 
makes a timely contribu- 
tion toward the solution ISG. ‘5 
of some of the problems 


which the war has cre- 


e Here are some of the new Mutual Life rules for the 
submission of applications without medical examination: 


TERRITORY—Non-medical insurance is available when 
neither the applicant’s residence nor business is in a 
town of over 25,000. There are exceptions to meet 
local conditions. 


AGE—Insurance ages 6 to 40 inclusive are accepted. 


AMOUNT—Maximum amount on the non-medical plan, 
including any amount previously issued on this plan, 
is $5,000; on married women, $2,500. 


PLAN OF INSURANCE—Non-medical insurance is issued 
on all plans except Preferred Risk Modified Life, Term 
and Double Protection. 





SUBSTANDARD OCCUPATIONS—Non-medical insurance is 
considered in the cases of persons in hazardous occu- 
pations provided the occupation does not call for an 
extra premium in excess of $3.50 per $1,000. 





e The Company reserves the right to call for a medical 
examination where circumstances indicate its desirability. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Lewis W. Douglas, President 
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Louis H. Pink to Be President of 


Associated Hospital Service of N. 


When his term as Superintendent of 
nsurance of New York expires at the 
> year, Louis H. Pink will be- 





me president of Associated Hospital 
; f New York, the largest hospi- 
organization in the country, 
field with more than 


service 

he leader in its 
1,300,000 members. 
Superintendent Pink has been at the 
head of the New York Insurance Depart- 
nt since May, 1935, but he has been 
nnected with the Department for the 
past ten years. He has been one of the 
ers of the National Association of 
irance Commissioners and has served 

its most important committees. He 
was chairman of the executive committee 
from 1935 to 1939, and chairman of the 
committee on valuations. His counsel 
has been.sought on all vital matters af- 
fecting insurance supervision and his ad- 
dresses before insurance and other bod- 
been characterized by progres- 
siveness and thorough grasp of the sub- 





ies have 
i ct 

While his predecessor, George S. Van 
Schaick, was Superintendent during the 
depression period, Mr. Pink’s regime 
might be referred to as the period of 
reconstruction. One of the first prob- 
lems to which Mr. Pink devoted his at- 
tention was that of securing a new in- 
surance law for New York. Over a pe- 
-iod of many years repeated additions to 





the insurance code had been added with 
he result that a recodification and sim- 








plification was urgently needed. There 
were so many conflicting interests that 
he task was a most difficult one, but 
he goal was finally reached with the 
enactment of the new insurance law on 
January 1940. 
Revision of Fire Policy Contract 

The revision of the fire policy was 


also a distinct achievement during his 
term. There were times when it seemed 
ipossible to reconcile the dif- 
ferent viewpoints, but due in a large 
to Mr. Pink’s patience and abil- 
) bring together those with almost 
irectly opposite opinions, a bill enact- 
ing the new form of policy has already 
been adopted. It will be available for 
New York in 1943. The policy 
s been simplified and at the same time 
gives to the insuring public better 
ytection. 
Mr. Pink was the person mainly re- 
ponsible for the existence today of the 


almost in 


easure 


use in 





Life Insurance Guaranty Corporation. 
Legislation providing for the formation 
of such a corporation was enacted in 


1941. The purpose of the legislation 
was to promote the stability of domestic 
life insurance companies and the per- 
formance of their contractual obligations. 
Always evidencing a keen interest for 
the policyholders of New York, regard- 
less of the kind of insurance involved, 

in the case of life insur- 


Mr. Pink saw 
ance an advantage in having a guaranty 


ind which would further protect those 
who had invested their savings in life 
surance policies. 


Has Had Wide Influence in Commis- 


sioners’ Association 


He e a former chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners and 


his entire term of office has been 
f the leading members of that as- 
‘iation. Perhaps his greatest contri- 
to the association was in his ca- 
as chairman of various commit- 
ees which had as their purpose the so- 
t f inter-state problems. 


as designated by his fellow Com- 











oners as coordinator of war dam 
surance. In this capacity he served 
the connecting link between the In- 
e Commissioners on the one hand 

he Federal Government officials. 
pany and producer representatives on 
ther. He was also named chair- 


a committee to bridge the gap 
coverage offered by the 


LOUIS H. 


PINK 


War Damage Corporation and that of- 
fered by private companies. 

The eM rete submitted to the John 
Lloyd committee of the Commissioners’ 
association by a committee of which Mr. 
Pink was chairman went a long ways to- 
wards bringing about what uniformity 
there is throughout the country in the 
forms of war clauses to be inserted in 
life insurance policies. 

Interstate Rating 

The report on interstate rating sub- 
mitted by Mr. Pink at the December 
meeting of the National Association was 
recognized both by the Insurance Com- 
missioners and the insurance industry as 
a decided step forward in bringing about 
some solution to this confusing rating 
problem. Particular interest in the ques- 
tion of interstate rating in the fire and 
casualty fields was brought about by the 
investigation, conducted by the New 
York Department, of the companies writ- 
ing compensation insurance. 

Another contribution which he has 
made in recent months is his report on 
“The Problem of Fire Rates.” This re- 
port covers an analysis of fire insurance 
rates and rating methods in New York 
State and contains certain recommenda- 
tions. 

Due to the failure of so many title and 
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SERVICE 


We assist policyholders, by refinanc- 
ing larger loans against policies, at 
VERY LOW RATES based on terms. 
Our private service is through repre- 
sentative banks and we endeavor to 
properly protect the insured and bene- 
ficiaries. 


We do not sell insurance or give 
insurance advice which should be ob- 
tained from the insurer or its accredited 
agent. 


Collateral Discount Corp. 
Graybar Bldg., New York City 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 


Bankers Life Celebrates 
Nollen’s 30th Anniversary 


Bankers Life of Iowa is celebrating the 
thirtieth anniversary of President Gerard 
S. Nollen’s association with the company. 
His associates are pointing with pride to 
the fact that Mr. Nollen reached the top 
in four steps. 

In 1912 he joined the company as actu- 
ary. In 1918 he was elected secretary. 
He became vice-president in 1919 and presi- 
dent in 1926. 

COLONIAL LIFE CHANGES 


Colonial Life announces election of C. 











Andrew Herschel and William C. Mc- 
Feely as assistant secretaries to suc- 
ceed E. B. Griffith and Hugh Matheson, 


retiring January 1, 1943. In addition, 
the company has promoted Frederick G. 
Thompson to assistant secretary and 
agency supervisor while William R. 
Haile has been promoted to agency su- 
pervisor and James J. Raidy to super- 
visor, field Service. 

mortgage companies in 1 1933, the Liquida- 
tion Bureau was faced with a tremendous 
task, probably the largest and most dif- 
ficult ever facing a Government agency. 
Thousands of properties were involved 
and hundreds of thousands of guaranty 
holders were affected. Due to the ex- 
cellent job that has been done by those 
in the Bureau the liquidations of all of 
those companies are now practically com- 
pleted. 
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THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Co, 
5lst YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 
A company of high character 
and standing. It is known for its 


conservative management and 
strength. 
ry 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
EDWARD C. MANSFIELD, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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HOME OFFICE 


Boston, Massachusetts 














Consulting Actuaries 
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Home Life Dividend Basis 
Retained; Interest Rates 


Home Life of New York has an- 
nounced action by its directors on divi- 
dends for 1943 on the basis of continu- 
ance of the 1942 scale less 10% to cover 
the imposition of new Federal taxes on 
life insurance. 

Dividends for the first three months 
were approved for payment on this " 
in accordance with the usual custom, i 
order that premium notices may be de 
pared for these months which, in so 
many instances, involve dividend credits. 
It was stated, however, that it was an- 
ticipated that the board at its January 
meeting will approve payment of divi- 
dends on the same basis for the entire 
year. 

Ethelbert Ide Low, chairman of the 
board, in making the announcement to 
the field force, said in part as follows: 
“While the earned interest rate has de- 
creased, the year’s experience in claims 
and expenses has been sufficiently favor- 
able to warrant a continuation of the 
same basic scale if it were not for in- 
creased Federal taxes. Obviously, the 
only place a life insurance company can 
obtain the money to pay such taxes is 
from its policyholders. A sufficient re- 
duction is therefore being made in in- 
surance policy dividends to cover these 
additions: taxes. This requires approxi- 
mately a 10% reduction.” 

Also approved by the board was a re- 
duction of one-fourth of 1% in the in 
terest rate on funds left with the com- 
pany under policy options and dividends 
on deposit. The interest paid on such 
funds in 1943 will be 3% instead of 34% 
as heretofore. This is due to decreased 
interest earnings with no offsetting gains 
and in view of the current interest situa- 
tion and outlook, said Mr. Low. 





STATE MUTUAL DIVIDENDS 

President George Avery White of the 
State Mutual Life has announced, in a 
letter to the field force, that the com- 
pany will continue in 1943 the same divi- 
dend distribution basis as in 1942. Also 
the interest payment on deferred set- 
tlements and interest credited during 
1943 on accumulated dividends will con- 


tinue to be on the same basis as in 
1942. 
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They Call Him “Ace” 


A. C. Campbell, Second Vice-President of the 
Metropolitan Life and Head of Its Group Di- 
vision, Is a Great Group Salesman Who Once 
Wrote a Whole Town and Who Closed the 
Biggest Group Insurance Case Ever Written 


By Jerome Philp 


At the Metropolitan Life A. C. Camp- 
bell, second vice-president, is known as 
I i 
he is the executive head, they some- 
times refer to him as Ace. Mr. Camp- 
bell was an ace Group life salesman be- 
fore he became a top executive and he 
still is. When a Group salesman in the 
organization is having difficulty closing a 
choice case some one is pretty sure to 


In the Group division, of which 


recount a sales achievement of “A. C.” 
There are many. One of the best is the 
time he went into Kingsport, Tenn., and 
single handed brought every industry in 
the town under Metropolitan Group con- 
practically the entire 


tracts, insuring 


community at once. 
General Motors Group 

Undoubtedly the greatest Group con- 
tract ever written, certainly the biggest 
and most complicated, was that of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. The difficulty with 
General Motors as a prospect for the 
average salesman was it was too big. It 
required a special approach even to get 
anyone qualified to consider the matter. 
The ramifications were tremendous, nec- 
essitating procedures not previously used. 
General Motors and its subsidiaries had 
plants in many parts of the world. One 
potent problem was the possibility of 
coverage for employes in many foreign 
countries. 

A. C. tackled General Motors. It was 
both an industrial relations matter and 
a basic insurance problem. Many dis- 
cussions with various General Motors 
executives followed. Among them was 
Edward R. Stettinius, then in charge 
of employe relations. Born to the pur- 
ple, son of a Morgan partner, handsome 
Ed Stettinius was a great guy to the 
workers of General Motors. Another 
was A. C. Anderson, now comptroller 
of General Motors and an outstanding, 
incisive analyst of insurance and other 
problems. After months of canvassing 
the whole situation, the application was 
duly signed by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and 
the biggest Group life contract was 
made effective December i: 1926. About 
two years later the life insurance bene- 
fits were substantially increased, and 
Group Accident and Health insurance 
was added. A few years ago Group 
Hospital and Surgical Benefits were in- 
corporated in the program. 


Covering the Risks Abroad 


_The General Motors case launched Mr. 
Campbell -on a new phase of his career 
and added to his executive stature. Be- 
cause of his acquaintance with the Gen- 
eral Motors set-up and industrial rela- 
tions philosophy, he, with other Met- 
ropolitan officers, made various trips 
abroad to try to tie this far-flung in- 
dustrial empire together under a Group 
life contract. First came the extension 
of the coverage to British employes 
through the facilities of the London of- 
fice already established by Metropolitan 
in December, 1927. Haley Fiske, then 
President, had viewed this prospect with 
enthusiasm. England was his favorite 
vacation place. <A stalwart himself, he 
knew many of the top men in British 
affairs, hobnobbed with royalty and en- 


tertained members of the royal family 
on visits here. ‘ 

There were many complexities, espe- 
cially legal matters, which were in the 
province of the then General Counsel 
Leroy A. Lincoln, now president of the 
Metropolitan. Accordingly, in the Win- 
ter of 1928-29, Messrs. Lincoln and 
Campbell made a trip to South America, 
where they developed with South Ameri- 
can insurance companies reinsurance ar- 
rangements for the extension of Group 
life benefits to f General 


employes of 
Motors and other United States cor- 


AL. 





CAMPBELL 


porations with branches located in Brazil 
and Argentina. 
This reinsurance program became the 
pattern for the General Motors coverage 


in 


various 


European 


countries, which 


was subsequently arranged by Messrs. 
Campbell and H. R. Bassford, now Met- 
ropolitan actuary. When the Metropol- 
itan terminated direct British operations 
and closed its London office late in 1932, 
the Group insurance for British em- 
ployees of General Motors was contin- 
ued through a reinsurance arrangement 
with the Legal & General Assurance So- 
ciety, Ltd. 
Some Super Groups 


The first $100,000,000 contract was a 
sensation. Not any more. Some of the 
Metropolitan’s big groups in this class 
(several far exceeding the amount) are 


General Electric, U. S. Steel, Socony 
Vacuum, Southern Pacific, Curtiss- 
Wright and Republic Steel. While Gen- 
eral Motors’ last report does not tell 


you how big its Group contract is, it 
does say that benefits paid to employes 
under Group insurance during the previ- 
ous year amounted to $7,000,000. The 
huge expansion of General Motors and 
its subsidiaries now on war work makes 
this Group contract something phe- 
nomenal. 
James E. Kavanagh 

It is difficult to realize that the vast 
development of Group insurance has 
taken place within the past twenty-five 
vears. Today the Metropolitan’s Group 
division alone would stand sixth or sev- 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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ACCIDENT 


Father Can’t Have His 
Electric Train This Christmas 


It won't be Christmas "as usual" this year. Father can't have his 
electric train because the things that make electric trains have gone to 
war. So have many other kinds of materials. 


But here in America, we'll take time out to trim the tree ... to 
catch some of the Christmas spirit. Little hearts will gladden on Christ- 
mas morning and little eyes will sparkle as in other years . . . but the 
grown folks will make it a war Christmas. 


| One of the forces that makes it possible for men to have the peace 
of mind to relax... even briefly . . . for the holiday, is the Life Insurance 
| which they own, stretching far out over the horizon to remove uncertainty 


The. NATIONAL LIFE AND 
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Urges Life Men Strive 
Despite Tax Setbacks 


MORTON SPEAKS TO NY Y. CLU 


Discusses beianeneasils baaieatinns of 1942 
Revenue Act; Sees Social Change 
Working 


The 1942 Revenue Act contains pro- 


visions that are essentially revolution- 
ary and part of the general social trend, 
Forrest Morton of Penn Mutual’s Bethea 
agency told the New York City Chapter 
of Chartered Life Underwriters at a 


luncheon meeting on Thursday, Decem- 


ber 3. The wise life man, he pointed 
out, will “get in there and fight,” go 
after the available business instead of 


taking it lying down. 

Shoemaker, executive vice 
who presided, explained that 
President Edwin J. Allen has recovered 
from his recent illness sufficiently to 
visit his office and will probably be on 
hand for the next CLU meeting in New 
York. 

In his discussion of the Revenue Act, 
Mr. Morton pointed out that much of 
the material published about it gives the 
impression that it is an instrument fa- 
vorable to life insurance. This isn't 
wholly true, he asserted, and insurance 
people shouldn't let such favorable pub- 


George 
president, 


licity lull them into a false sense ot 
security. 
Pension Trusts 
While taking up the provisions of the 


act affecting life insurance, step by step, 
Mr. Morton stressed the significance of 
those relating to pension trusts and es- 
tates. Pension trusts are indeed a prob 
lem for the life man, he explained, be- 
cause the tax provisions involving them 
cannot be clearly interpreted yet by 
Treasury people themselves. Those pro- 
posing a trust plan should watch care 
fully that the discrimination conditions 
are not violated. 

These conditions he reminded his 
hearers are three. The plan must not 
be weighted with officers or sharehold- 
ers. It must not be lopsided with a 
group purely supe rvisory. It must not 
cover only high grade employes. If 
one’s plan doesn’t squarely meet the 
formal conditions laid down, however, 
that doesn’t necessarily kill it, Mr. Mor- 
ton explained. The tax commissioner 
has been given power to make rulings. 

In reply to a question from the floor, 
he said it wasn’t necessary to go to 
Washington to have one’s plan approved. 
The Treasury officials, however, are 
swamped at the moment with requests 
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for rulings, having in hand more than 
7,000 cases. 


Estate Tax 
In the estate tax, he pointed out, may 
be seen vividly reflected the social 
change we are going through. There, 


he explained, the old concept that life 
insurance is essentially indemnification 
against loss has been abandoned and for 
it has been substituted one testamen- 
tary in character. In this section of 
the act, he added, the pertinent law 
hasn’t been clarified, it has been com- 
plicated. 

A question about the Beveridge pro- 
posal in England drew the reply that 
life insurance there differs greatly from 
here and that the lesson to be learned 
here is that insurance people should be 
aware of the social change taking place 
and face it. “Don’t think,” he cautioned 
his hearers, “that the next election will 
put us back where we were. We have 
to fight, of course, to preserve our in- 
stitutions but we have to go ahead on 
the assumption that changes are com- 
ing.” 

In reply to a question about alimony, 
Mr. Morton explained that payments 
are deductible by the person doing the 
paying. They must, however, be peri- 
odic; not a lump sum. Nothing is al- 
lowed for payments toward a minor’s 
support. 


Insurance Society 
(Continued from Page 40) 


creases with other companies. Perhaps 
there is an underlying warrant for the 
rather favorable showing viz: the large 
number of new personnel who will need 
training in life insurance as well as the 
number of promotions which have taken 
place to fill vacancies of those in active 
war service. In those cases it is often 
felt a ‘refresher’ course is helpful. 

“In addition to training under compe- 
tent instructors the students have access 
to one of the great insurance libraries 
of the world. Mabel B. Swerig is li- 
brarian. 

“Membership of the life insurance 
committee of the Society is highly rep- 
resentative, embracing not only the vari- 
ous home offices, but also such organi- 
zations as Life Underwriters Association 
of New York, Inc., Life Managers As- 
sociation and New York City Cashiers’ 
Association.” 


SEND- OFF FOR ED HEALY 

The office staff of the Fraser agency 
of the Connecticut Mutual at 149 Broad- 
way, New York, gave Edward C. Healy, 
cashier's assistant, a send-off party at 
a downtown restaurant last week at 
which gifts from the staff and the firm 
were presented. 
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N. Y. Consultants 


(Continued from Page 20) 


sultants with whom they are associated 
are trying to watch their step, both in 
what they say on the air and in their 
offices. They generally discuss the case 
of some policyholder—sometimes quote 
a letter from him—and then tell what 
they did as a result. 


Lee’s “Original Question Box” 

Joseph Patrick Lee is presented on 
the air as “The Original Life Insurance 
Question Box.” 

A sample introduction is this: “ ‘What 
is life insurance ?’ ‘Are my premiums too 
high?’ ‘Have I the right kind of insur- 
ance?’ Joseph Patrick Lee, the well 
known insurance expert, answers these 
and many other questions for you. Mr. 
Lee originated the Life Insurance Ques- 
tion Box for your welfare. His advice 
has helped thousands of people and we 
know we can help you.” 

Lee Reads and Answers Letters 

Getting on the air Lee says: “How do 
you do, friends. I’m glad to answer 
your questions and discuss your life 
insurance problems with you. I realize 
how import int your life insurance is to 
each of you and every one of you, and 
I hope to’answer your question, not only 
to solve your problems, but with the 
hopes of solving similar problems for 
many of you who are listening. And 
now I'll read you the first letter.” 

A 7 written from a man in Wood- 
side, L. I., comes over the air. In part 


it says: “My policy amounts to $1,000 
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Among the prospects for this coverage are: 
and Highway Engineering Companies, Mechanical Engineering Companies, 
Provision Catering Companies, ete. Consult Us for Rates and Particulars. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 632 MILLION DOLLARS 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 
205 MILLION DOLLARS 
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Have You Any Civilian Clients Contemplating Travel and 
Residence Outside the United States? 
TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES ABROAD 


We are underwriting civilians for full Risk Coverage at moderate 
extra premiums. 
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for which I have been paying $40.56 a 
year since 1926, when I was 36. It con- 
tains Double Indemnity and Disability 
benefits. My agent told me this policy 
is wie ay any more and that ten years 
after it is paid up I would collect $1,000, 
I tl He ive a policy on my wife taken 
out at the age of 45 in 1937 for which 
we pay 30 cents a week for $250. Can 
these policies be improved in any way ?” 

Lee’s answer was this: “This man is 
paying about $13 more than he should 
pay for his protection. Furthermore, I 
can tell him that his own policy would 
not be worth $1,000 ten years after it is 
paid up. Now, from what this man says 
in his letter he gave the agent an op- 
portunity to render him a service, only 
to have the agent tell him that his 
policy is no longer sold, meaning that 
the company has discontinued this type 
of policy which I can tell him is not a 
fact and that the company has only dis- 
continued one clause that’s contained in 
his policy. 

“Now, this all reminds me of all the 
money that some insurance companies 
are spending for advertising just to tell 
policyholders to ask the agent for ad- 
vice. Now, if this is the best advice you 
can expect to receive from the agent I 
think you'll agree with me that a lot of 
the money spent for this kind of adver- 
tising is wasted. This man and his wife 
have $1,250 worth of insurance for which 
they pay $56.16 a year. I could arrange 
to have their payments reduced to $43.57 
a year; that would be a saving on the 
payments of $12.59 every year without 
affecting the amount of insurance, and, 
in addition, they would get back $145 
from the insurance company.’ 


Criticises Anniversary Policies 


One of Lee’s favorite broadcasts is to 
criticise what he calls special anniversary 
policies. “The brass hats in the insur- 
ance companies get together and decide 
to stage a celebration in honor of one 
of them,” he says. “Then the agent goes 
to work and they put the pressure on 
you.” 

During one of his broadcasts Walter 
I. Super said: “Walter Super helps you 
by changing your policies from high 
cost to low cost insurance. An interview 
is entirely free. You are under no obli- 
gation to solicit his service. He will 
examine your policies. He will help 
you.” 


Being Watched by N. Y. Department 


The broadcasters are being — 
watched by the New York State Insur- 
ance Department and others. Position 
of the New York Insurance Department 
is not against talks on insurance over 
the air as persons have a right to be 
advised about their insurance. Superin- 
tendent Pink, however, has stated that 
such talks must be without misrepre- 
sentation and that all comparisons shall 
be complete comparisons. If any of the 
broadcasters relapse into methods where 
the Department formerly acted against 
one of the broadcasters it will act again 
in protecting the public. 
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contrary appears, be considered by the provide for such companies, in the lan- 


Lindsay Captain in N. =. ... Patrol Corps. Director of Insurance of Illinois to vio- guage of Section 14 quoted above, leaves 


L. Seton Lindsay, vice-president of 
the New York Life, is a captain in the 
New York City Patrol Corps, on spe- 
cial duty attached to headquarters, Man- 
hattan Division. 

Mr. Lindsay joined the Patrol Corps 
as a private late last Winter and stood 
euard at posts in the Cooper Square 
and Bowery sections of New York City. 
Among the purposes of the Patrol Corps 
is to assist the police in guarding such 
war-vital spots as water gates and docks 
against saboteurs. After serving in the 
ranks, Mr. Lindsay proceeded to. or- 
ganize a company of the New York City 
Patrol Corps, enlisting Home Office em- 
aoe of the New York Life, Metro- 
politan and Equitable. The present en- 
rollment is about 200. 

For several months the company had 
regular guard posts at the Chelsea docks 
on the New York City water front. 
More recently, members of the com- 
pany have been manning guard posts 
and doing patrol duty in the area be- 
tween 41st Street and Sixth Avenue, and 
Washington Square. After organizing 
the company and serving actively as its 
captain, Mr. Lindsay was tr ansferred to 
division headquarters, where he is on 
special duty. 


Dept. Rulings 

(Continued from Page 36) 
of approval and such disapproval there- 
of, shall not affect any right accrued or 
established or any liability or penalty 
incurred thereunder or thereby prior to 
the aforesaid effective date of such with- 
drawal of approval and such disapproval 
thereof. Effective December 31, 1942, all 
family Group life insurance policy forms, 
certificates, riders, endorsements and ap- 
plication blanks to be then and _ there- 
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late provisions of the Illinois insurance them, we feel, free to avail themselves of 
code with regard thereto, jparticularly the voluntary dissolution provisions of 
Sections 143, 149, 154, 224, 225, 281 and _ the general corporation law. 

401 thereof, and to contain inconsistent, “If, as is apparently the case, you are 
ambiguous, or misleading clauses or ex- entirely satisfied that the corporation 
ceptions and conditions that unreason- in question has no outstanding insurance 
ably or deceptively affect the risk pur- liabilities, and is fully solvent, we see 


ported to be assumed in the general cov- no reason why you should not suggest 
erage of the policy, and will therefore to it that it liquidate under Section 96 
not be approved. Paul F. Jones, of Article 23 of the code. If, however, 
Commissioner. for any reason it becomes necessary or 

—— desirable, pet cag Monger + ry the dissolu- 

tion, to invoke the aid of a court, it is 

. Maryland our opinion that the literal language of 
Liquidation of Solvent Section 53 of Article 48A of the code 


would require the application to the 
: ary Company : court to be made by piri This is not 
. Commissioner Gontrum received the entirely clear, in view of the concluding 
following letter from Deputy Attorney Janguage of this section, linking it to 
General Hammond relative to solvent Section 52, which is headed and deals 
companies wishing to liquidate: . with insolvent or illegally conducted 
Your recent letter puts the case of companies. Nevertheless, we are in- 
a stock insurance company which has lined to the view that strict compliance 
no outstanding liabilities, is fully solv- with the literal terms of Section 53 would 
ent and wishes to liquidate. It has he the more appropriate course to follow 
asked you how to proceed, in view of if court action is required. 
the fact Ye it finds no statutory provi- 
sion for liquidation of a solvent insur- : 
ance pelle iat Redemption of Bonds 
“Article 48A of the 1939 code provides To all insurance companies: 
in Section 13 that ‘Corporations may be Numerous inquiries have reached this 
formed under the provisions of Article Department as to how companies shall 
23 of the Code of Public General Laws carry the increase in redemption value 
for insurance purposes.’ The following of various United States bond issues 
CAPTAIN L. SETON LINDSAY section reads as follows: ‘Corporations which are purchased at approximately 
formed for insurance purposes as above, three-fourths of their maturity value, 
shall be formed under and comply with and upon which no interest is paid prior 
after used in Illinois, shall conform in all the provisions of Article 23, so far to maturity, but the redemption value 
substance to the provisions of the Illinois as applicable, relating to the formation, of which increases periodically. 
insurance code and the foregoing rules powers vested in and obligations imposed The Commissioner rules that since this 
and regulations adopted pursuant there- upon corporations formed under the increase represents interest earned it 
to and pursuant to Section 16 of the civil provisions of said article, except as oth- be carried from year to year as accrued 








administrative code of Illinois; and, ef- erwise specifically provided in this ar- interest, a non-ledger asset, until the 
fective that date, all family Group life ticle, but shall in all other respects be bond matures or is redeemed, at which 
insurance policy forms, certificates, rid- subject to and regulated by the provi- time the excess of the redemption value 
ers, endorsements and application blanks — sions of this article.’ over original cost will be credited to 
to be then and thereafter used in Illinois “There is no express statutory direc- interest received, and the non-ledger 


which do not conform in substance to tion or authority for liquidation of a asset for accrued interest will be auto- 
the provisions of the Illinois insurance solvent insurance company to be found matically eliminated. 

code and the foregoing rules and regu- in Article 48A, the insurance article of John B. Gontrum, 
lations will, unless good cause to the the code. This omission to specifically Commissioner. 





PROOF OF PROGRESS 


We quote from the 1942 edition of 
Best’s Life Insurance Reports: 


“The company (Bankers National Life) has been 
most ably managed in the interests of its policyholders, 
and the results achieved are well above the average for 
the business. In our opinion it has more than ample 
margins for contingencies.” 


lbh, Launry, Presiden NATIONAL LIFE 


W. J. Sieger, Vice-President and 


Superintendent of Agencies Insurance Company.. Montclair, N. J. 
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Total Assets Amount 
To $34,750,000,000 


$9,300,000,000 IN GOVERNMENTS 
Manager Whitsitt of Life Presidents 
Reports on Year’s Developments 
in Business 


The annual meeting of the Association 
. Life Insurance Presidents which was 


set for this week having been cancelled, 
Vincent Whitsitt, manager and gen- 
eral counsel, is submitting today to all 
member companies a report on life in- 
surance operations for the year, invest- 
ments and other matters. The report 


includes numerous tables and other data 
which constitute a valuable survey of yee 
trends of the business over a period « 
years which continues unbroken Zz 
compilations us ally given at the Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting 
Introducing his report with 
on life insurance in war time, Manager 
Whitsitt reviewed life insurance produc- 
tion and payments figures which are 
summarized in another column and then 
surveyed investments. Total admitted 
f all United States legal reserve 


comment 


assets O 


life insurance companies will have 
reached an estimated total of $34,750,- 
000,000 at the end of 1942. More than 


one-quarter of this, or $9,300,000,000, will 
be the total invested in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds according to the best esti- 
mate that can be made at this time. 
This represents an estimat ted increase in 
the companies’ holdings of federal securi- 
ties of $2,300,000,000 during 1942 or more 
than the entire increase in assets for the 
year. Nearly one-third of company as- 
sets or $11,000,000,000 is invested in cor- 

rate securities representing such es- 
sential industries as transportation, com- 
manication, power, light, water, gas, elec- 
tricity and other vital public 
the industries that are turning out the 
essentials of war. Nearly one-fifth of 
$6,500,000,000, is invested 
mortgages. 


services to 


the assets, or 
in real estate 


Investments Trends 


Manager Whitsitt reviewed the invest- 
ment trends over the past twenty years 
as shown in the Association’s compila- 


pointing out the fluctuations in the 
us classes of investments. 


Policy Loans At Low Point 





Policy loans experienced abnormal in- 
creases during the early depression years 
rising from 13.3% of assets at the end 
of 1929 to a peak of 1700 at the end 

1932. Subsequently, the declining de- 

and for such loans and repayments re 

1 the percentage to 12.6 at the end 








its pre-depression 
shown a further 
assets at the 


f 1937, in line with 
level - 1 i+ he me 
level, and 1 has since 


1; +r 
marked decline to 7.5 of 


end of 1942—a low point unprecedented 
in any year for which figures are in- 
cluded in the appended tables. The 
amount of outstanding policy loans at 


the end of 1942 will be about $2,391,- 


000,000. 


Effect of Interest Rate Trends 
th investment in- 
companies have 
1930, as a result of 





The extent to 
comes of life insurance 


been reduced since 
the limited outlet of investment funds 
i! rivate enterprise and of govern- 


mental influence on money rates, is in- 
dicated by available data covering the 49 
companies. The rate of net investment 






of these companies on mean 
ledger assets was reduced from 5.03% 
3 This indicates 


1930 to 3.39% in 1941 





at r all United States legal reserve 

li ¢ mpanies, net investment 
he ears 1931-1941, were 

$3,000,000,000 less than thev would 

é had the 1930 rate continued 

the period. In 1941 alone 

€ari Ss were approximately $500,- 
000,000 lower than they would have been 
the 1930 level. The difference indi- 


about $70,000,000 more 
of dividends actually 
holders that 
$15 0,000,000 greater than 
yremiums paid on new life 


for 1941 is < 





cre¢ dited to policy 





r and 1S ove 

















Life in Force Moves 
To Record Peak in ’42 


PRESIDENTS’ ASS’N REPORTS 
U. S. Companies’ Volume Represents 
Increase of 4% During Year, 


Whitsitt Reveals 


Reaching the highest level on record, 
life insurance in force in all United 
States legal reserve companies at the 
end of 1942 will approximate $130,000,- 
000,000 and will cover about 67,000,000 
policyholders—half the population. The 
amount in force represents a net in- 
crease of 4% during the year. 


This was announced by Vincent P. 
Whitsitt, manager and general counsel 
of the Association of Life Insurance 


Presidents, at a business meeting of the 
association in New York City on Thurs- 
day, December 3. The association’s an- 
nual two-day convention, at which the 
year’s figures were to have been pre- 
sented, was canceled in view of wartime 
transportation needs. 

The announcement contrasted the 1942 
total with the $27,000,000,000 in force at 
the end of 1917 when the nation was 
deep in the first World War. Then the 
lives of about 25,000,000 persons were 
insured, for an average of $1,080 per 
policyholder. Now the average per pol- 


icyholder is $1,940. 
Volume of Payments 


Funds flowing from the companies to 


policyholders, beneficiaries and annui- 
tants averaged $2,600,000,000 in annual 
volume over the last ten years, he 


stated, and for the year 1942 will ap- 
proximate $2,400,000,000. This will in- 
clude $1,000,000,000 paid as death bene- 
fits to beneficiaries of deceased policy- 
holders, and $1,400,000,000 paid to living 
contract holders in the form of matured 
endowments, annuities, surrender values, 
dividends and disability benefits. 

The association’s manager praised the 
American Agency System, stating that 
trained and experienced fieldmen are 
rendering personal and_ individualized 
services which have brought the bene- 
fits of life insurance into the vast major- 
itv of American homes. Americans, he 
said, have achieved a total life insurance 
coverage surpassing that of all other 
peoples of the world combined. For 
1942, he reported, the amount of life 
insurance —not including revivals, in- 
creases and dividend additions — pur- 
chased from all United States legal re- 


serve life insurance companies is esti- 
mated at $12,100,000,000. This is 7% 


less than the 1941 total—$12,980,000,000— 


which was the highest annual amount 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
IN ITS 
ASCENDENCY 


Le 
PRACTICAL 





Write for this booklet 
The PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
Insurance Company of New York 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH DEPT. 
John T. Haviland, Manager 
80 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 


EDWIN B. ACKERMAN 
President 














"THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Group Life 
Wholesale 
Accident & Health 
Hospitalization 


This comprehensive portfolio offers a 
well-rounded program covering the 
group insurance needs of all types 
of prospects including labor unions. 
For information regarding special 
groups call on your nearest 
USLife general agent. 


RICHARD RHODEBECK 
Superintendent of Agencies 
101 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 




















Fraser Agency Meeting 

The Fraser agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual at 149 Broadway, New York, 
sponsored a meeting on Pension Trusts 
and the latest development on taxation, 
at Hotel Pennsylvania, December 2. 
here were 125 underwriters in attend- 
ance, 

Denis Brandon Maduro, attorney, and 
general counsel for the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York City, dis- 
cussed the new United States tax laws 
as they affect pension trusts, estate 
taxes and kindred subjects. 

John M. Fraser, general agent, spoke 
about the various cycles in the life in- 


surance business since World War I and 
stressed the apparent trend toward pen- 
sion trusts today, pointing out that this 
is the time for life insurance men to ob- 
tain as much knowledge as possible con- 
cerning the laws affecting pension trusts 
and estate taxes. 





STEVER HEADS ROUND TABLE 


Ron Stever, district manager, Equit- 
able Society, Pasadena, Cal., has been 
elected craiman of the Million Dollar 


Round Table. His associates on the 
executive committee of Round Table will 
be Alfred J. Ostheimer, III, Northwest: 
ern Mutual, Philadelphia, and John E. 
Clayton, Massachusetts Mutual, Newark. 
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AND LEND 





Save wisely TODAY 
- for TOMORROW 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
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Treasury Counsel Paul 
Talks to Managers Here 


ANSWERS QUESTIONS AS WELL 





Regulations About Pensions Due in Jan- 
uary; Warns Against Unnecessary 
Spending; Gives Spendable Figures 





The most important question which 
confronts insurance production forces 
every working day is taxation. There- 
fore, when opportunity on Tuesday 
night was presented here for the insur- 
ance fraternity to hear Randolph E. 
Paul, general counsel of the U. S. Treas- 
ury, enough insurance. men turned out 
to crowd the Hotel Roosevelt ballroom. 
Occasion was dinner of Life Managers 
Association of Greater New York. Pres- 
ent were many home office men, includ- 
ing Presidents Smith, New England 
Mutual; Amber, Berkshire; Fordyce, 
Manhattan Life; Russell, Security Mu- 
tual. : ‘ 

General Counsel Paul, tax adviser to 
Treasury and an advocate of substitution 
of $60,000 over-all exemption to take 
place of permissible $40,000 life insur- 
ance deductive, agreed to answer ques- 
tions, following his set address. Presi- 
dent H. Arthur Schmidt read many of 
them which Mr. Paul commented on; 
sometimes answering, sometimes diplo- 
matically ducking; and refusing to pro- 
phecy. Mr. Paul did make public, how- 
ever, that Treasury regulations relative 
to Pension plans will probably be forth- 
coming in January; also, that he believes 
taxation as far as possible should be 
from source of income. 

Among other things Mr. Paul said: 

The average American is satisfied that he is 
not contributing to inflation or an increase in 
the cost of living. Certainly, he is not conscious- 
ly doing so. But every dollar spent is a dollar 
of demand for goods. There will only be per- 
haps $70 billion worth of goods and_ services 
available in 1943 at present prices. Under exist- 
ing taxes and savings, attempted consumption will 
be about $85 billion, In some way or ways that 
amount must be reduced to $70 billion if prices 
are not to rise further. We shall not be bene- 
fited as a people by trying to buy more than that 
amount. If we try to buy more the result will 
simply be shortages, black markets, broken price 
ceilings, higher living costs, and a wild scramble 
for goods. I need not dwell on the effects which 
major price increases would have on the cost 
of the war effort or the hardships which _ rising 
living costs would impose on the lower income 
groups and on persons with fixed incomes. I 
certainly do not need to dwell with this audience 
on the injury which such price rises would bring 
to holders of life insurance policies who are rep- 
resented in all income groups. 





Party for President Amber 


S. S. Wolfson, general agent Berk- 
shire Life, New York, was host at a re- 
ception given to the new president of 
that company, Harrison L. Amber, at Hotel 
Roosevelt Tuesday afternoon, preceding 
the dinner of Life Managers Association 
of New York. Several presidents of life 
companies and numerous managers and 
general agents of this city were present. 





SERVICE RELIEF ACT FORMS 
_Agents and agency directors are en- 
titled to have a supply of application 
forms necessary in connection with Title 
IV, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act. The forms, officially known as 
Veterans Administration Form 380, are 
obtainable from H. L. McCoy, Director 
of Insurance, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C. Agents can assist 
selectees in execution of the forms, which 
are necessary to secure inclusion of the 
service man’s life insurance policies un- 
der the Civil Relief Act. It is warned, 
however, that the forms after being filled 
in should not be signed by the selectee 
until he gets into the active military 
service. They should then be released 
through military agencies, one copy go- 
ing to the insurer and the other to the 
director of insurance at the Veterans 
Administration. 


McLAIN USING CRUTCHES 
James A McLain, president Guardian 
Life, who was knocked down by a taxi- 
cab three weeks ago in Fourth Avenue 
near the Guardian Building, was not 
seriously hurt. He is using crutches un- 
til his full recovery. 
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IN OUR AGENTS’ 


HANDS 10 DAYS AFTER 
THE BILL WAS PASSED! 


Here’s an example of how Union Cen- 
tral’s Home Office plans its sales aids to 
dovetail 100% with the agents’ per- 
sonal selling. This carefully compiled. 
accurate booklet on Inheritance and 
Estate Taxes, has been completely re- 
vised to include the very latest U. S. 
tax rulings. U. C. men are using it 
successfully as a means of highly 
effective circularization. 




















UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Entered as second - class matter York City under the act 


of March 3, 1879. 


LOUIS H. PINK 
s H. Pink, one of the few 
ance Superintendents of New York who 


bombing attacks will occur or that they 
consider their property located in areas un- 
likely to be hit. 


Insur- 


started without title and reached top The fire insurance companies, as fiduci- 


rank in the Department, is retiring soon. ary agents of the WDC, assumed the re- 


When the wide Republican sweep of sponsibility of educating the public on war 
November brought end to the reign of damage insurance addition to handling 
Democratic Governors in this state—Al the underwriting operations. Early this 
Smith, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Her- Fall the Business Development Office, 


Pink promptly de- 


- bert H. Lehman—Mr. 


cided not to wait and see if Governor- 


sponsored jointly by companies and or 


ganized agents, launched a nationwide ad- 


elect Dewey would reappoint him. vertising. educational and selling campaign, 


For seven years has been with the 


Department. He has given the 


with producers and companies participating, 
people The 


conscienti- 


response has been highly encouraging. 
More than 3,000,000 literature 
has always have been distributed within two months 


| the industry an honest, pieces of 


us, capable administration; 


other fellow’s story through B.D.O. alone and fire insur- 


never ance 


ened to “the 


because he is fundamentally fair; Seidl 
York City is not the 


in the state; has not 


companies individually have 


rgets that New additional hundreds of thousands of pos- 
ters and pieces of literature to agents and 


distributed to 


mmunity 
calls on his time to. brokers, to be 


owners, 


lucked the constant property 


ittend banquets and lunches; recognizes 
e when he sees it; be- 
rights which 


an important issu Carrying on of this campaign is not be- 


+ that . ealtse hac . z : 
eves that the public ha ing confined wholly to men and women in 


is job requires that he protects; and incurance. In scores of communities civic 


has not fallen for phonies or shenani- organizations, banks, department stores and 
ans. When the insurance organiza- public utilities are cooperating gladly by 
s, and some other business associa- distributing war damage literature in mail- 
ns, sounded him out to learn if he — jngs of their own. Advertisements are ap- 


wanted them to pass resolutions asking national magazines and 
Then these efforts are 
being followed up with personal interviews 
field in which he is}, This campaign is 

idequately fitted to make good because not a temporary drive. It will be carried 
his humanitarian background, sympa- on _ with constantly increasing vigor until 
thetic interest, and acquaintance with its the fire insurance industry can report to 
the WDC that the public has been educated 


pearing in many 


Governor to reappoint him — Joea] newspapers. 


s response 


was to lay off. 


T , ter - 
Mr. Pink enters a agents and brokers. 


ctions, (including hospitalization) and 


- ] , 9 aa) > ~ - > e . o 
s wide experience. He has made fully on the war damage protection offered 
friends who will wish him well in — by the Government. 
new post as president o ssociate ine aaa . 
oa . ee Associated The great public interest being taken in 
Hospital Service of New York, War Damage insurance is being demon- 


SELLING WAR DAMAGE 
INSURANCE 


reports from many 


strated by the number of articles and edi- 


torials being printed about it in news- 


papers and periodicals. The successful tie- 


(urrent sections of 


up in its operation between private enter 


euntry show that insurance companies prise (the insurance companies) and_ th 


active in the cam- Government has attracted particular favor 


It furnished the 


their producers are 


to acquaint the attention theme of 


American public with — able 


war damage insurance available a long editorial in The Saturday Evenine 
the Government War Damage Post this week. 

tion and to urge the purchase of In this issue of The Eastern Under 

remely valuable protection. While writer appears a story featuring the ex 

t mar ousands of corpora ecutive personnel of WDC. Its officers in 

le of million small busi clude some of the outstanding figures in 


dwelling property owners applied | Washington, men who in private life are 


this insurance immediately after it be prominent figures in business and law. 
vailable earlier this vear, neverthe a ee 
a selling job remains to be done be- . : 
Nancy Heidelbach has resigned as a 
) ntry as a whole can be called member of the board of directors of the 
idequately protected. Many persons have Insurance Women of Maryland. She has 
1 off from purchasing this insurance on  @Sked, for a leave of absence and has 
“a iene gone into a defense plant for the dura- 
inds that they do not believe an 


tion. 
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Cosmo-Sileo 


Left to right: Mrs. Frederick H. Ecker, Mlle. Lily Pons and her mother, 
Mme. Marie Pons 


Mrs. 


Frederick H. Ecker, president of American-French War Relief, Inc.; 


Lily Pons, famous Metropolitan Opera star, and the latter’s mother, Mme. Marie 
Pons, are shown in above picture with samples of the Lily Pons dolls which were 


sold at 
November 23. 
sing the 


Opera was 
: principal role. 
Relief, Inc. 


Proce ( | . 


Elizabeth Rhoades, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sumner Rhoades of Montclair, 
N. J., and James E. McCabe, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry J. McCabe of Middle- 
town, Conn., are engaged to be married 
and the wedding will take place early in 
January. Mr. Rhoades is the retired 
manager of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association. Miss Rhoades, who was 
graduated from the College of Fine Arts 
of Syracuse University, was a member 
of Alpha Phi and Alpha Xi Alpha. Fol- 
lowing her graduation, she studied at the 
Crafts Student League in New York 
City. Mr. McCabe, an official of the War 
Production Board in the New York dis- 
trict office, was graduated from Wes- 
leyan University in 1939 and received his 
master’s degree at the Maxwell School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs at the 
Syracuse University. He was a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa and of Eclectic Fra- 
ternity at Wesleyan. 

Harry L. Godshall, Jr., son of 
L. Godshall of Atlantic City, past-presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Association of 
Insurance Agents, has been advanced to 


Harry 


the rank of captain at Camp Hood, 
Texas. He entered the service as a 
private more than two years ago and 


was commissioned a second lieutenant in 
March, 1941. His wife is residing with 
him at the Texas post. 

* * ! 


Hiram W. Moore, manager in St. 
Paul of Mutual Life, has heen elected 
president of the St. Paul Kiwanis Club. 
He takes office January 1. 

ange veg 

Muriel Enderes, secretary of Charles 
Bb. O'Connell, field secretary, New York 
Life, ‘¢- joined the = AACS. A gradu- 
ate of Hunter College, she also attended 
the Columbia Univereny Post Graduate 
School. 





the Metropolitan Opera House on night of the opening performance 
“The Daughter of the Regiment” 
of the 


in which Mlle. Pons 


ste ef dotls went to the French War 


The photograph was printed in the New York Sun. 


Mrs. Ethelbert Ide Low, wife of the 
Home Life chairman, is president of the 
National Society of Colonial Dames of 
America, whose program includes: Red 
Cross, a center maintained in conjunc- 
tion with USO in Ketikan, Alaska, for 
service men, and caring for relatives of 
members of the armed forces. A capable 
executive, her first official act as presi- 
dent of the Colonial Dames was to ar- 
range two rooms for the men in the serv- 
ices in the American Eagle Club, Lon- 
don. Mr. and Mrs. Low have two sons: 
Capt. E. Herrick Low, Army Air Force, 
and Lieut. Francis H. Low, U. S. Navy. 


Allied News-Vhoto 
MRS. ETHELBERT IDE LOW 
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James Matson, Supervisor of Canada 


War Damage Insurance 

lames Matson, Supervisor of War 
Damage Insurance under the Dominion 
of Canada War Risk Insurance Act of 
1942, is one of the leading insurance 
men of the Dominion. 

Mr. Matson was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, March 27, 1901, son of Francis 
S. and Janet (MacDonald) Matson. He 
was educated at Edinburgh University, 
from which he graduated with the degree 
of Master of Arts. For some time he 
was engaged in the cotton trade in 
Liverpool and Zurich. Subsequently, he 
turned to insurance, commencing in his 
native city with the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund. It was while he was with them 
that he qualified as a Fellow of the Fac- 
ulty of Actuaries, Scotland. 

In 1927 he went to the head office of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe in 
Liverpool where he occupied successively 
the positions of assistant actuary and 
assistant accident manager. In 1938 he 
came to Montreal as assistant manager 
for Canada of the Royal - Liverpool 
Groups and was appointed manager for 
Canada April 1, 1942. 

Mr. Matson is now on loan by his 
companies to the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada to administer the 
War Risk Insurance Scheme, having 
been appointed with the title of Super- 
visor of War Damage Insurance June 
5, 1942. 

He married Isobel J. Fox in 1929 and 
has two sons. His clubs are the St. 
James and Montreal in Montreal and 
National in Toronto. He is a member 
of the United Church of Canada and 
resides in Westmount, Quebec. 

*K * * 


Commissioner Caminetti Furnishes 
Surprise by Attending a Convention 

Outstanding in interest at the Long 
Beach convention of the California As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, and the 
surprise of the convention, was the pres- 
ence of Insurance Commsssioner A. Cam- 
inetti, Jr., at the annual banquet on the 
second day of the convention. 

Bets were laid he would not be pres- 

ent. And taking the convention ses- 
sions themselves, on one of which he 
was scheduled to speak, the bettors 
against his appearance won. 
: Judge Caminetti, on assuming the of- 
fice of Insurance Commissioner, bluntly 
told representatives of the insurance in- 
dustry he would not accept invitations 
to any of their meetings or to any of 
their social functions. His reason was 
made plain also, that in case he found 
It necessary to make a decision adverse 
to their. ideas, then he could not be ac- 
cused of accepting courtesies and not re- 
turning the favor. 

He qualified his statement by saying 
that, if at the end of his term of office, 
or toward its close, the insurance frater- 
nity felt that he had administered his 
office justly and impartially, he would 
attend such of their gatherings as it 
would be possible to attend. 

His presence at the banquet was the 
first time he had accepted an invitation. 
Officials of the state association had a 


























hard time convincing him he could at- 
tend the banquet without making any 
commitment. 

At the banquet, when he administered 
the oath of office to the new officials of 


the organization, he took occasion to 
say that his presence should not be taken 
as an indication of an abrogation of his 
rule, but that he felt the association, 
and its members, had given him such 
splendid support during the three and 
one-half years of his incumbency, he 
could, without impropriety, be present. 
* * * 


Not Very Enlightening 

Harold McGee of Wren & Van Allen, 
Los Angeles agents, sought some light 
on a phase of the gasoline rationing pro- 
gram from Charles G. Scott, representa- 
tive of the Office of Price Administration, 
who spoke on the subject at the conven- 
tion of the California State Association 
of Insurance Agents at Long Beach. Mr. 
Scott, after giving his address, said he 
would be glad to answer any questions. 
Several were propounded and answered. 

Then Mr. McGee asked what the status 
of the insurance adviser would be under 
the set-up as outlined by Scott, defining 
the insurance adviser, for instance, as the 
agent or broker who has a big line on a 
defense or other manufacturing plant. Mr. 
McGee wanted to know if the adviser were 
called to the plant to determine some fire 

risk problem, would he be given extra 
gasoline for the trip. 

Mr. Scott replied by reciting the story 
of the Sunday school pupil, who, after the 
teacher had explained about heaven, th 
golden stairs, the angels and their wings, 
propounded this one: “Teacher, if the an- 
gels have wings and can fly, why do they 

walk up and down the golden 
stairs?” Continuing, Mr. Scott said he 
would answer Mr. McGee just as the Sun- 
day school teacher answered: “Johnny, be- 
fore I answer that question, will vou tell 
me if there are any more questions ?” 

Mr. McGee sat down, looking somewhat 


1 
puzzled 


have to 


d 


* * * 


Robert F. Wright 

Robert F. Wright of the Wright agen- 
cv, 75 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
who has joined the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York State. one of the 
few agents who has the distincti 


l of 
joining this oldest of chambers of com- 
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merce, represents a long list of insur- 
ance companies 
Born in Brooklyn, he went to work 


for the London Assurance Corporation 
United States manager at the time was 
Charles Lyman Case. From there he 
went with the New York Underwriters 
Agency as man clerk and underwriter 
under A. Eberhardt, who was head of 
the Pennsylvania department, later be- 

the brokerage and 
under Morgan E. 
vf that depart- 





ing transferred to 
service department 
Harris, then manager 


ment. He joined the Wallace Reid of- 
fice in. a production capacity in 1925 
and in December, 1926, he started the 
Wright agency. 


the Wright agency 


to out-of-towr 


When it originated, 
business was confined 
risks. In later years it began to acquire 


companies for representation in the met 





JAMES MATSON 


At the present 


ropolitan territory also. 
represents the 


time the Wright agency 
Commonwealth for fire in the metropoli- 
tan territory and out-of-town business 
and also for inland marine; Equitable 
Fire & Marine for fire in metropolitan 
and out-of-town territory as well as be- 
ing general agents of the company for 
entire suburban area; Connecticut Fire 
for inland marine; American Union for 
auto; Occidental Fire for inland marine; 
New York Underwriters for metropoli- 
tan territory; and American Surety for 

t 





general casualty lines. The Wright 
agency transacts no business h the 
insuring public direct and its offices in 


Westfield, N. J., 


New York City and { 
f business. 


are solely for the servicing « 
* ~ * 


Imported Coffee Risks 

Shortly prior to the days when imported 
coffee no longer became a matter of con- 
cern to underwriters there were a number 
of complications from an insurance angle 
which required underwriters to be con- 
stantly on watch for new Government rul- 
ings as they began to come thick and fast. 


ne of the insurance outfits gave its rep- 
resentatives this picture of the situation as 
it was for a time: 

“On July 9 the Board of Economic War- 
fare announced that Commodity Credit 
Corp. would thereafter assume all war 
risk insurance on coffee coming to this 
country. Five days later the C. C. C. said 
it would take not only war risk but ma- 
i As the importers had been 


in 
Or 


likewise. 


ne 
getting automatic blanket coverage simply 
and efficiently they were somewhat upset, 


a condition accentuated on July 17 when 
another C. C. C. announcement said that 
the marine insurance wouldn’t extend past 
the dock—an embarrassing deviation from 
the ordinarv blanket cover which extends 
to warehouse where fire coverage begins. 
On the 20th the C. C. C. said that the 
importers might arrange cover between 
dock and warehouse but the cost couldn’t 
be added to sales price. But July 25 the 
C. C. C. said it would not furnish marine 
insurance at all—forget the whole thing. 
August 14 the C. C. C. decided not to 
furnish war risk either and importers were 
told to get their own policies through the 
War Shipping Administration.” 
* * * 
Sumner Pike to Assist 
Leon Henderson 

Sumner T. Pike, who has been as- 
signed by President Roosevelt to Le 
Henderson of OPA in order to hel; 








solve the price situation as it s the 
production of crude oil, was former 


financial division 


some time he has 


an executive in the 
America Fore. Fi 








been member of t al Ex- 

change Commission. He is being loaned 

to OPA bv SEC for six months. It is 

believed that Commissioner Pike will 

work on oil rationing as well as prices 
o' + = 


Discover Batterson Bust 
\ marble bust 


of lames (xs. batters 
founder and first president 


elers Insurance Companies, has recent 
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Bust of J. G. Batterson 
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Time’s Business News Staff 
The magazine Time is isiderin 
changing name of its busine 1€ 
department from “Busit 
and may adopt “U. S. at 
The magazine has a staff of nine writ- 
- "y nee? TI > 
Tt 








“Business & nce he pres- 
business editor f Time is ] 
Davenport, for 
Fortune. On 
len, formerly 
a member of 
family of Iowa; La Rue plegate, for 
six years on business staff of New York 
Times; Pe ! i 
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War Damage Corporation 


Splendid Example of How Government and Private Business Work 
Together; Cooperation of Private Insurance Praised by President 


Clayton; Officers of WDC and Their Careers 
By Clarence Axman 











& Ewing 


Harris 
JONES 


Chairman 


JESSE H 


One of the finest examples of how the 
United States Government and private 
enterprise can work together in protec- 


I 


tion of the public in great national 
emergencies is the War Damage Cor- 
subsidiary of the Recon- 


poration, a 
truction Finance Corporation, which be- 
gan operations on July 1, 1942. Before 
Pearl Harbor the RFC began to consider 
the advisability of providing protection 
against property losses arising from en- 

y attack. It was obvious that with 
a large part of Europe occupied by the 
German Army, with Nazi-inspired or- 
ganizations operating near our borders, 
might be enemy attacks which 
would result in tremendous losses. Large 
and strong as insurance companies are 
they would not be in a position to han- 
lle such a tremendous liability them- 





here 


elves 

Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of Com- 
and holding many other import- 
the 


merce 


ant positions in Administration, 
could easily have taken the position that 
carrying this load should be the Gov- 
ernment’s exclusively, with the result 


that private enterprise, as represented 
by the insurance companies, would have 
been entirely out of the picture. But 
was not his idea. He felt that the 
companies should participate 
some way, and from the start he took 


that 


insurance 


1 
+ 


hem into the picture. He and his RFC 

ciates advised with leaders in the 
nsurance field throughout the days of 
the War Damage Corporation’s plan- 


recommendations 
forms and manner 
the business should be written. 


accepted many 


ive to policies, 





Tr) which 
Conferences With Private Insurance 
conferences began with visits 
RFC by the late Paul L. Haid, presi- 
Insurance Executives Associa- 
tion, and continued through the medium 
f a committee of insurance company 
executives, chairman of which was B. 


ient Oo! 


M. Culver, president of America Fore. 
Other members of the committee were 
Harold Warner, U. S. manager, Royal- 
Liverpool Groups; Cecil F. Shallcross, 
U. S. Manager, North British & Mercan- 
tile; Harold V. Smith, president Home; 
George C. Long, president, Phoenix of 
Hartford; W. Ross McCain, president, 
Aetna (Fire); O. FE. Lane, president, 
Fire Association; Hovey T. Freeman, 
president, Manufacturers Mutual of 
Providence; Marshall Dalton, president, 
Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire; 
Clark Smith of the Kemper Group; Wm. 
|. Montgomery, vice-president, Ernest 
W. Brown, Inc., attorneys and general 
managers, Associated Reciprocals Ex- 
changes; and from time to time various 
sub-committees were added to the per- 
sonnel and did important work. 

Howard J. Klossner and Stanley T. 
Crossland, both vice-presidents of the 
War Damage Corporation; H. Clay 
Johnson and James W. Close, assistant 
general counsel, were Mr. Jones’ prin- 
cipal representatives at the conferences 
in Washington and in New York which 
led up to the War Damage Corporation 
decisions relative to plan and type of 
insurance, the forms and_ regulations 
adopted and other details. 


More Than 5,000,000 Policies Have Been 
Written 

The War Damage Corporation was a 
success from the start and has continued 
to be so. As time goes on new regula- 
tions are promulgated and various cov- 
erage situations have been cleared up. 
From the start there were problems to be 
solved relative to the mortgage inter- 


ests, securities held by banks, and other 
matters, and there have been the over- 
lapping questions to be ironed out and 
which are still under consideration. A 
fine job has been done. 

Since its inauguration the War Dam- 
age Corporation has written more than 





FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


Executive Vice-President 





Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM L. CLAYTON 
President 


5,000,000 policies, covering more than 
$90,000,000,000 of property against the 
damage which might be caused by the 
nation’s enemies. There is a wide range 
between the amount of the coverages as 
it is vitally needed by all property own- 
ers. In fact, at present the coverage 
ranges all the way from that of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
which carries $1,400,000,000 on its prop- 
erties and the United States Steel which 
has $1,200,000,000 in War Damage insur- 
ance down to small householders and 
merchants who have bought the policies 
for the lesser amounts. Premium in- 





Underwood & Underwood 
HOWARD J. KLOSSNER 
Vice-President 


come approximated $120,000,000 for the 
first four months of operations. New 
applications coming in approximate 4,000 
daily. 

At the start the requests 
Damage cover were mostly from the 
astern and Western coast areas. It 
has taken some time for the middle sec- 
tion of the country to comprehend that 
it is not immune from attack. As the 
United States progresses more deeply 
in the war and the whole country is 
growing more war conscious the neces- 
sity of War Damage coverage in every 
part of the country has been brought 
home with the result that the coverage 
in mid-West is growing. 


for War 


President Clayton Praises Insurance 
Cooperation 


President Clayton said to The Eastern 
Underwriter this week: 

‘““In wartime there arise situations 
confronting the nation where the prob- 
lem may be so great, the risk so vast, 
that only Government can assume it. 
But in setting up an organization to 
meet the problem, a wise Government 
will make use, as far as possible, of 
existing machinery for carrying out its 
purposes. 

“Obviously, it would be extremely un- 
wise for the Government to attempt to 
set up new machinery for these huge 
undertakings, such as the War Damage 
Corporation. That method would cer- 
tainly result in delay, inefficiency and 
wasteful duplication. The RFC war ac- 
tivities have been conducted principally 
through, or in cooperation with private 
industry. 

“The War Damage Corporation is a 
fine example of the successful combina- 
tion of Government resources with the 
specialized experience and organization 
of private industry in doing a big job 
well. 

“When the attack was made on Pearl 
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STANLEY T. CROSSLAND 
Vice-President 
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Harris & Ewing 
HAMILTON, JR. 


General Counsel 


CLAUDE E-. 


Har xr and we entered the World War 
here was a feeling that the enemy would 
trv to attack us at home as well as in 
the Pacific and other American posses- 
i People naturally wanted protec- 
tion against the sort of losses which had 
curred abroad principally from air 
raids. Insurance companies and banks, 
h billions of dollars of other people’s 





\ 
money loaned on property, much of it 
in big nort cities on the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts, were anxious. Just as in 


and too 
industry 


England, the risk was too big 
concentrated for the insurance 

handle. 

“It was under these circumstances that 
War Damage Corporation was born.” 
President Clayton was asked what he 
thought of the cooperation of the in- 
surance business with the RFC since 
they came into contact with each other 
from the early davs when the plans for 
War Damage Corporation were first un- 
der consideration. His reply was: 
“That cooneration has been fine. We 
could not have asked for anything bhet- 
ter.” 

Officers of WDC 

_ The officers of the War Damage Cor- 
poration consist of a group of men of 
unusually large experience in business 
and finance. Chairman of the War 
Damage Corporation is Jesse H. Jones. 
Other officers follow: 
W. L. Clavton, president. 

Frank A. Christensen, executive 
president. 

Howard JT. Klossner, vice-president. 


vice- 


Stanley T. Crossland, vice-president. 
M. W. Knarr, secretary. 
Fdward J. Singer and H. L. Babbit, 


assistant secretaries. 
Henry A. Mulligan, 
Willard E. Unzicker and F. 

assistant treasurers. 

E. Hamilton, Jr., 


treasurer. 
W. Davis, 
Claude general coun- 
sel. 
H. Clay Johnson and James W. 
assistant general counsel. 
Nathaniel Royall, chief auditor. 
H. Jones, W 
Sam_ H. 
How- 


Close, 


The directors are Jesse 
J. Clayton, C. B. Henderson, 
Husbands, Charles T. Fisher. Jr., 
ard T. Klossner, H. A. Mulligan, Fred- 
erick A. Delano and George E. Allen. 
Messrs Fisher, Henderson, Husbands, 
Klossner and Mulligan are directors of 
RFC and hold important other offices in 
RFC subsidiaries. Mr. Delano is chair- 
man of the National Resources Phsntsine 
Board. Mr. Allen is a former Commis- 
stoner of District of Columbia, and is 
vice-president of Home Insurance Co 

Jesse H. Jones 

The career of Jesse H. Jones, 
tary of Commerce and chairman of the 
W ar Damage Corporation, is well known 
fo the business world. He came to the 
RFC at its inception in 1932 and served 
as Its chairman from 1933 to July, 1939, 
and has supervised and directed its oper- 
since that time as Federal Loan 


Se Cre 


ations 














Administrator and Com- 
merce. 
President Clayton’s Career 
William Lockhart Clayton, president of 
War Damage Corporation, is an unusu- 
ally fine type of citizen. A Texan, one 
of the best known and most highly re- 
spected men in the business life of the 
nation, he has always been interested in 
od welfare of the public and willing to 
» his services to further that interest. 
ii s highmindedness and abilities were 
recognized by the Administration and 


Secretary of 


President Roosevelt made him Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. In the business 
vorld he was called by the magazine 


Time “the biggest cotton merchant in 
the world.” 

Mr. Clayton is the 
son, Clayton & Co. Houston, Tex. 
which handles approximately 2,000,000 
bales of cotton a year; which has a 
canital of $40,000,000; and has branches 
in a number of American cities, includ- 
ing Memphis, Atlanta, Los Angeles and 
Boston; and branches or affiliates in 
many parts of the world where American 
concerns still do business. 
and born on a 
Clayton 


Clayton of Ander- 


Son of a contractor, 


Miss., Mr. 


farm near Tupelo, 
quit grammar school in the eighth grade 
and studied shorthand. A St. Louis 


cotton 
nographer. 
as secretary of a 


firm gave him a job as a ste- 
Soon he went to New York 
man named Lamar 
Fleming. This Mr. Fleming later be- 
came a partner in the New York firm 
of Anderson, Clayton & Fleming and 
was the father of the man who recently 
succeeded Clayton as president of An- 
derson, Clayton & Co. Later, Clayton 
went to Oklahoma City and there at the 
age of 24 he first set himself up as a 
cotton merchant with Frank E. Ander- 
son and M. D. Anderson. The firm of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. was organized 
in 1904, grew rapidly and is known wher- 
ever cotton is known. Anderson, Clay- 


ton & Co. promoted the round bale (250 
consistency 


Ibs.) of uniform which re- 





H. CLAY JOHNSON 


Assistant General Counsel 





quires only one man to handle it, and 
which proved particularly pleasing to 
foreign buyers. Today Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co. operate gins and cottonseed 
oil mills in many places, including Bra- 
zil, Argentine, Paraguay, Peru, Mexico 
and Egypt; compresses to reduce size 
of or linary gin bales for overseas shi 
ment, warehouses with a capaci 
2,000,000 bales, a barge line on 





to carry cotton to tidewater. 
a school to teach the art of cot 
many other activities. 
of 1940 Mr. Clayton 
his business activities to come 
ington to enter Government service. 





res igned 
1 





Careers of Vice-Presidents 

Frank A. Christensen, executive 
president of WDC, has for som 
been one of America’s outst 
surance men. At present 
president of the Association 















a 


AI 


& Surety Executives and is chairman 
of the executive committee of the Na- 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters. Dur- 
ing recent years he has been prominent 
on a number of committees in both fire 
and casualty insurance, and is in every 
sense a leader in the business. He is 
executive vice-president of America Fore. 

Howard J. Klossner, vice-president of 
War Damage Corporation and a director, 
is a graduate of Carleton College and of 
St. Paul College of Law. After working 
Paul bank he became a Minne- 
sota bank examiner, worked for a year 
with the War Finance Corporation in 
‘ashington; became a special deputy 
iner of Minnesota banking depart- 
and then a banking examiner and 
tant chief of RFC, later becoming a 
ector of RFC, RFC Mortgage Co., 
-fense Plant Corporation, Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation, Defense Homes Cor- 
Metals Reserve Co., Federal 
Mortgage Association, and is 
and director of Rubber Re- 

He is also a director and 
member of the executive committee of 
Maryland Casualty Co. 

Stanley T. Crossland, vice-president of 
War Damage Corporation, attended the 
University of Illinois, was with the Chi- 
cago Clearing House’s banking exami- 
ners from 1927-32. In 1932 he went with 
the RFC. He remained with the Chi- 
cago office of RFC until August, 1940, 
when he came to Washington. While in 
the Chicago offices his principal activi- 
s were in helping reorganize banks 
and working in various types of loan 
application matters. He was transferred 
to Washington to be assistant to Howard 
J. Klossner and as vice-president of 
Rubber Reserve Co., is doing valuable 
work in connection with the = syn- 
thetic rubber program, to which he 
is still devoting the major portion ot 
his time. When the War Damage Cor- 
poration was being planned his activities 
were largely devoted to the planni 
getting it organized. He, 
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Johnson and James W. Close 
—— historic conferences w 
insurance companies which 
in their be coming participants 
writing of War Damage Cory 
risks. 
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Damage Corporation, attended Dela- 
ware State University and College of 
( New York, and ag an en- 
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Also, he is a director or treas- 
‘C esi ze Co., Rubber Re- 
serve Co., Metal Reserve Co., Def 
‘orporation, Defense Plant C 
Export- Import Bank of ' 
1 Distaster Loan Co. 
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How Marine Underwriters in U.S. 
Have Met War’s “Shock Period” 


By Frank B. Zeller 


Marine Manager, Royal-Liverpool Groups 


The current year has had more than 
the normal quota of difficult problems 
for the marine market and having re- 
card to the results as well as_ the 
magnitude of the year’s operations it 
can be said that it has been an epic 
one in American marine insurance his- 
tory. While a few weeks remain to be 
accounted for it is within the bounds of 
conservative reasoning to assume that 
the improvement which manifested it- 
self shortly following mid-year will be 
the controlling factor for the balance of 
the year. As war risk underwriting has 
been the predominating factor, reference 
will be made first to that important sub- 
ject, which divides itself into cargo and 
hull underwriting. 

Formation of the American Cargo War 
Risk Reinsurance Exchange in the early 
months of 1939 was for the purpose of 
furnishing an orderly market, capable 
of functioning in times of crises and 
with sufficient capacity amply to take 
care of the requirements of American 
commerce. At the time of Pearl Har- 
bor that body had built up visible re- 
serves amounting to many millions of 
dollars for the purpose of assisting the 
market in passing through the “shock 
period,” which had been awaited by the 
market for many months prior to Pearl 
Harbor. 

In addition, there were substantial 
further reserves in the form of “unre- 
ported premiums,” a factor which right 
up to the present continues to retain 
its role of importance in any calcula- 
tions of the cargo war results for the 
war period. In fact experience has 
demonstrated that even during the worst 
period of the vear the “unreported pre- 
miums” have been at least an offset to 
“unknown and unreported losses.” 
Provided Facilities in “Shock Period” 

The decision of this market to pro- 
vide private war cargo facilities before, 
during and after the “shock period” was 
made after mature consideration and 
with full recognition of the diametrically 
opposed scheme of the English market 
under which the “shock period” was met 
by automatic government reinsurance at 
the outbreak of war in 1939. Exercis- 
ing the proverbial “hindsight” it could 
be argued, and in fact has been argued, 
that this market might have copied to 
their advantage the scheme of the Eng- 
lish market. Be that as it may, a deci- 
sion to the contrary was reached and 
only the final tabulation of the under- 
writing accounts for the war neriod will 
confirm the correctness or otherwise of 
that decision. 

If, as seems reasonably probable, the 
existing net credit balance of war cargo 
underwriting, including the heavy writ 
ngs on gold during 1939 and 1940 is 
maintained, it will constitute a tribute to 
the underwriting judgment of the mar- 
ket and isl vindication of 
private war in- 
ntinuously available 
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the insuring public. 


On January 14 the Norwegian Tanker 
‘Norlina” was sunk off our Atlantic 
Coast, which sinking signaled a subma 
rine campaign which for intensity and 


extent went bevond the expectations of 


the marine market for reasons which in 

intervening months have been cor 
ected by our Navy. This event took 
a time when the market's lia- 


bilities were heaviest and the schedule 
of rates for Western Hemisphere voy- 
avs on a purely nominal basis. 

Repeated rate increases were made but 


due to the lag in clearing the market’s 
business through the “Exchange’s” re- 
insurance facilities the benefits of the 
higher levels of rates were not evi- 


denced until months after their promul- 
cation, whereas the losses, while delayed 
in being reported up to past mid-year, 
have since that time been made known 
with more promptness. Under this set 
of conditions, coupled with an ever in- 
creasing tempo in the rate of sinkings, 
the close of mid-vear found the market 
with the substantial credit balance car- 
ried over from earlier vears of war risk 
writings not only wiped out but with an 
enormous debit balance created in its 
place. 
Improvement Started in July 

Beginning with July there was a per- 
ceptible diminution in sinkings, with the 
exception of certain waters, plus a reali- 
zation of the benefits of the higher levels 
of rates, although even during July the 
adverse spread between 1942 premiums 
and losses widened due to the fact that 
during that month numerous. sinkings 
occurring prior to June 30 were reported. 
In fact, although the rate of sinkings 
continued to decline in August, it was 
not until September that the market 
reached the point where business was 
being cleared through the “Exchange” 
at the highest level of rates and the 
highest volume in dollars. 

Coincident with that time the liabilities 
of the market took a vertical drop due 
to conditions to which later reference 
will be made and new business was be- 
ing acquired at a level of rates which 
would have more than met any eventual- 
ity which had taken place during the 
vear. Beginning with September the 
1942 debit balance has been diminishing 
steadily until at this juncture it has 
reached the point where it is substan- 


F. B. Zeller, Prominent Underwriter 


Frank B. Zeller, author of this enlightening article on how the American 
marine insurance market has so far successfully met the very severe prob- 
lems of war risk underwriting, is one of the leading marine underwriters in 
He is the marine manager of the Royal-Liverpool Groups 
and has been associated with them in the marine department since March, 
1915. Mr. Zeller is also United States manager of the groups’ two marine 
companies, the British & Foreign and Thames & Mersey, and United States 
manager of the companies associated with the Royal-Liverpool Groups in 
their marine operations, namely the Ocean Marine, Maritime and Reliance 


the United States. 


Marine. 


A native New Yorker, Mr. Zeller served from 1915 through 1929 under 
the late John E. Hoffman, also for years one of the market’s top underwriters. 
During the period of the first World War Mr. Zeller was in the Army from 
July, 1917, to May, 1919, serving with the Army Intelligence Service in the 


AEF in France. 


From 1930 to May 1, 1939, he was marine manager, as successor to Mr. 
Hoffman, of the Royal, the Queen and Newark Fire and United States man- 
As of May 1, 1939, the marine operations of the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups and associated companies, which up to that time 
had been conducted in three separate offices under different managements, 
were consolidated under the management of Mr. Zeller. 

In marine underwriting circles he has long served on many important 
committees supervising market activities. 


ager of the Maritime. 


Blank & Stoller 
B. ZELLER 


FRANK 


tially less than the credit balance which 
was carried over into 1942 from previous 
years’ operations, thereby reestablishing 
a favorable position for the period 1939 
to date. 

The business currently written by the 
market is being accepted on a_ basis 
which fully reflects existing conditions 
and the. experience of the past three 
months in Western Hemisphere waters 
has furnished justification for several re- 
ductions in rates which have had the 
effect of bringing the current schedule 
for Western Hemisphere voyages down 
to a point where they approximate 50% 
of the highest level of rates attained 
this year. 

The successive increases in rates made 





With the American Cargo War 


Risk Reinsurance Exchange he is a member of the board of managers, the | 


executive committee and the vital underwriting committee. H 
member of the board of managers of the hull syndicates and chairman of the 


finance committee. 


He is also a 





during the year had the cumulative ef- 
fect of hampering the efforts of the goy- 
ernment to preserve “price ceilings” and 
to relieve this situation the War Ship- 
ping Administration, effective as of Au- 
gust 1, undertook to write war risk in- 
surance on imports to the United States 
and exports to United States posses- 
sions at subsidy, or “non-compensatory,” 
rates on an open policy basis. By agree- 
ment with the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration all the companies in this market 
undertook to act as underwriting agents 
for the War Shipping Administration, 
thereby causing the market to act in a 
dual capacity. 

The practical effect of this arrange- 
tment has been the elimination from the 
private market of substantially all im- 
port war insurances, with the exception 
of certain segments of the business 
which are not eligible for War Shipping 
Administration coverage. However, the 
market continues to function on export 
insurances, which also are available on 
a facultative basis through the War Ship- 
ping Administration at “compensatory” 
rates, in addition to which there is the 
active competitive factor in the form of 
the London market and more particu- 
larly that section of the London market 
which does not observe any published 
schedule of rates. : 

War Insurance on Hulls 


Regarding war insurance on hulls, the 
results produce an entirely different pic- 
ture than is the case with cargo. In 
contradistinction to cargo, comparatively 
few war risk insurances were written on 
American hulls prior to Pearl Harbor 
and those insurances for the most part 
were confined to vessels operating in 
other than Western Hemisphere waters, 
it having been the practice of most 
American owners operating hulls in the 
safer waters not to carry war risk in- 
surance, 

In these circumstances the market was 
unable to carry over into 1942 any sub- 
stantial accumulation of reserves to meet 
the “shock period” which had its incep- 
tion in January. At that time prac- 
tically all American shipowners required 
coverage simultaneously and the market 
was confronted with the necessity for 
furnishing facilities limited only by the 
Syndicate’s capacity of $4,000,000 per 
vessel for all the business offered, there 
being no government facilities for war 
risk insurances on hulls at that time. 


In retrospect it could be concluded 
that the difficulty rested not with the 
values at risk or the rate of sinkings 
but with the rate level which in the 
light of subsequent events was not suf- 
ficient to support the losses, it being 
interesting to note that if the hull in- 
surances acquired during the first quar- 
ter of the year in Western Hemisphere 
waters had been written at something 
approximating the cargo rates of that 
time, the premium income would have 
supported the losses. Actually, however, 
it was the consensus of underwriting 
opinion that competitive conditions 
would have made such a basis of rating 
difficult of application. 


Hull Liability Cut to One Vessel 


Unfortunately, the market was de- 
prived of its recuperative powers through 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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REPRESENTING: 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CALIF. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT 


ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 
CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. OF KANSAS 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


LOCAL DEPARTMENT 


LAW UNION and ROCK INS. CO. OF LONDON, ENG. 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 


SCOTTISH UNION & NAT'L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 


STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
* STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


SUBURBAN AND BINDING DEPARTMENTS 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 


SCOTTISH UNION & NAT'L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 


STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


12 Platt Street, New York City 
Telephone WHitehall 3-9484 
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Companies Recruit and Train Women 


To Replace Wartime Man-Power Losses 


With no set formula to guide insurance 
companies as they face the necessity of 
replacing lost man-power with emer- 
gency woman-power since Pearl Harbor, 
inquiry among some of the company 
home offices reveals that their procedure 
mav be divided roughly into three 
classes: 


1. They select women of high I. Q. 





send them through training classes 
such as the short courses conducted by 
the Insurance Society of New York. 
2. They organize classes within their 
own company groups, with department 
heads as instructors. 

3. They leave each department to 
work out its personnel problems in its 
wn way. 


and 


In Underwriting Departments 
Generally speaking, it appears that in 
insurance company offices, the under- 
departments are the ones for 
women as a rule are best adapted 
and in which they have their best op- 
portunities for advancement. However, 
companies they have shown 
in claims, compensa- 
and other depart- 










some 
nselves adept 
payroll audit 





In the emergency, the several insur- 
ance societies of the Insurance Institute 
America, have prepared for the in- 
ix of women to replace men lost to 
the services and are playing an impor- 
role in fitting them for the present 
‘recency and future responsibilities. 

‘he Insurance Society of New York, 
‘Il as the other societies, sensed the 












necessity and prepared for it. 

hur C. Goerlich, educational direc- 
tor of the Insurance Society of New 
York, says that in planning the = six 
weeks’ courses now being conducted, 


the society felt that it was making its 
mtribution to the companies which 





aintain it as its part in the general 
war eftort. 
Goerlich Draws Distinction 


distinction be- 
conducted over 


draws a 
courses 


Mr. Goerlich 
tween the many 


s of years which are of college 
rds, and the employe training 
courses which have been insti- 





1. These employe courses are com- 
parable to the Army's “basic training.” 
They are strictly elemental and are de- 
sigcned to give the student a quick in- 
into the insurance function and the 
insurance language. 

fire courses, the 








n the method is to 


o agent to company and _ then 
hrough the several departments nec- 
essary to complete the transaction. The 
procedure is to simulate a policy on the 
student’s own home or personal effects 
and follow it through, then to take a 
larger field such as the home office 
building. Through this means the stu- 
dent can visualize the procedure and 
coverage and learn the language. 

In the casualty short courses the man- 
is the textbook, just as in the fire 
rse the standard policy is the text- 
00k. With one of the finest insurance 
ibraries in the world to draw from, no 
effort is made to open its doors to the 
training student. That comes 
through interest and aptitude, the 





emplove 


later if 


insurance woman decides to fit herselt 
tor advancement through the regular 
courses. For the short courses, time 


is of the essence and the society’s effort 
is to fit the student in as short a time 
as possible to occupy some particular 
groove of company routine; to assist 





the companies not only to care for im- men, subj to draft in the several 
mediate needs, but for the anticipated groups, have to be replaced in six 


increase in man-power shortage and the months; many in a year. Survey 
woman-power shortage which already is — is being made to determine the 
being felt acutely. minimum personnel with which the com- 
panies could operate efficiently, to estab- 
lish reason of necessity. 
_ When the society announced its first So far, most of the men employes of 
fire course for employe training, it the company have been replaced with 
agreed that as soon as a group of twen- men, but the survey looks to the future. 
ty-five applicants was formed, Most of the new women employed are in 
would begin. The first class, however, the V 





Society’s First Class 





classes 


underwriting department. No classes 


Insurance Institute’s First Employes’ Training Class 





ea ee 


Thomas Buckley of the America Fore Group, seated at the end of the first row, 
left, instructor, with the first employe training class in fire insurance, of the 
Insurance Society of New York. The class will be graduated later this month. 
Students in this first class are identified with the America Fore Group, American 
Group of Newark, North British & Mercantile Group and Leonard Jacobs & Co., 
Inc., brokerage house. This picture was taken in the board room of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters where the classes are held. 

















drew forty a as yet, as each depart- 
them women. undertakes individual instruction. 
volving basis—as soon as a new group a sufficient number of new women 
of as many as twenty-five applicants 1s ned the company, classes will 
ready, a new class is formed without ize 
1g for the former course to be fin- Nort] Group, in some 
The first casualty class is nov tments young women witl specia 
under way and a surety class is being y | been trained to take 
formed. underwri luti 
These emplove training courses are 
conducted on the companies’ time, as 





distinguished from the regular 
conducted on the student's 





the theory that the short courses are 

designed to fill an immediate need of auspices ae 
the companies while the regular courses tee. They will attend lectures given bv 
are for the benefit of the student who department heads and their assistants 


wishes to fit himself or herself for an on vari 





























insurance career. In many cases, the give 
company either pays the tuition f r 
refunds it when the student mi- 
pleted the course successfully. === = ——s with =the idea of fittin = 
In all of the societies, the percentage vancement and 1 res nsib \ 
of women students is_advanc ng. | x Great American Policy 
the beginning of the term this Fall, 30% - : ; 
of the students were women, as com- In the Great American, the s 
pared with 56 the year before. In 5 thin the ae 
other cities the percentage is hi eb s 
In Chicago and San Francisco 60% are : € comy S 
women; in Atlanta, 80%. L , ; st as 
ij ni cierk and take successive steps - 
Companies Prepare ward. The companv feels « Scnten ! 
Within the company groups, each one in having a nucleus of experienced wv 
recognizes that more and more replace- ho have hh. the < ‘ 
ments of men will be made by women time who are not onh 
and each is preparing for the contin- mselves but wl ire assis 
eency. For example, the research and younger girls to prepare 
development department of the Amer- advancement. The : we 
ican Group, Newark, is conduc aper- “floater” chief file as 





sonnel survey to determine how many “tHoater examiners.” 


girls and is aware of the ones who show 
aptitude to justify advancement. In this 
company, the bottleneck is not in the 
more responsible jobs which filled 
from within the company ranks, 
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are fhilied 
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he new girls who start at the bottom 
Great American Indemnity now has 
eight women in positions filled by 
before the war. One | 
surance 
taking it and the others 
in the claims department and 
are in t 












course, now 
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underwriting d 
Several women already occupy 
ble positions in the underwritin; 
ment and are looked upon by 
pany as stand-bys. 
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Aetna Affiliated Companies [rain 
Women for Jobs in All Divisions 


The most complete analysis of the 
processes of an insurance group in gear- 
ing itself to replace lost man-power with 
woman-power that The Eastern Under- 
writer has seen, comes from the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Cos. 

In October, 1940, a total of 1,106 men 
and 1,188 women were employed in the 
home office of these companies. By 


Ed 


is training five young women, all recent 
college graduates. After becoming fa- 
miliar with the physical make-up of the 
department and the type of work done 
there, the girls are given policies and 
manuals and asked to solve the same 
problems as those given in the sales 
course. They will then be detailed to 
work checking applications, code num- 





Harlan B. Bezanson, manager, inland marine department, right, is instructor of 
the women’s marine underwriting class of the Automobile and Standard Fire Insur- 


ance Cos. of the Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. 


The students, all recent college gradu- 


ates, are: Left to right: Dorothy H. Lapham, Margaret A. Gale, Dorothy E. Town- 
send, Jean E. McDonald, Catherine A. Dunn, Anne H. Shafer and Elizabeth H. 


Rollason. 


November of this year, the number of 
men had dropped to 938 and the num- 
ber of women had risen to 1,558. Many 
of these women are occupying positions 
left vacant by men leaving for the armed 
forces and department after department 
is training women for more important 


ositions 

Last Summer, the inland and ocean 
marine underwriting departments em- 
ployed seven young women, all recent 
college graduates. The girls were put 


through a five-week training course with 
classes in the morning and study in the 
afternoon. At the conclusion of this 
work, they were assigned to various 
marine underwriting departments, work- 
ing under supervision of experienced 
men examiners. Their duties are scru- 
tinizing all daily reports in regard to 
rate and coverage conditions, reinsur- 
ance requirements, countersignature re- 
quirements, proper recording of monthly 
reporting accounts, deviation from gen- 
eral underwriting practices, etc. 


Beneficiary Agreement Writers 


Nine girls are replacing men as “ben- 
eficiary agreement writers” in the life 
beneficiary income department. The 
work of these girls is most important 
and requires the highest degree of “pre- 
cision writing.” They must “search the 
title’ of the policy for liens, assign- 
ments, etc., and then prepare the bene- 
ficiary agreements. The phraseology 
must be precise and clear, with the con- 
ditions set forth lucidly. The wishes of 
the policyholder must be set forth with 
such clarity as to preclude the possi- 
bility of misunderstanding and litigation. 
The girls are apprenticed to senior men 
for a period of six months and rotate 
from instructor to instructor. To date, 
only English majors have been chosen 
for these positions. 

Six young women, most of them col- 
lege graduates, are finishing an intensive 
eight-weeks’ course in fire underwriting 
conducted by Assistant Secretary James 
F. Dissell. Morning classroom instruc- 
tion is in theory and practice and the 
rest of the day is devoted to actual 
working assignments in the underwriting 
department. On completion of the 


course, the girls will be assigned to full- 
time underwriting duties, continuing to 
have special instruction until they prove 
themselves as junior underwriters. 
The liability underwriting department 


bers, etc., and will be given more re- 
sponsible work as they are able to 
handle it. 
Life Claim Examiners 
The life claim department has two 
women replacing men as claim examin- 
ers. They are trained for several months 


by working with experienced claim ex- 
aminers and as they gain experience the 
degree of supervision exercised over 
their work will decrease. They review 
claim papers, check the status of the 
policy, determine the payee and approve 
the claim for payment. They must be 
familiar with laws and regulations of 
various states which affect claim pro- 
cedure. 

Five girls in the fidelity and surety 
department are learning underwriting 
“by doing,” working with experienced 
underwriters. Some of the more ad- 
vanced students already are handling the 
smaller, less complicated cases. 

The life accounts department reports 
the case of a wife who is training to 
replace her husband when he is called 
to military service. Her work will be 
primarily of a credit and collection 
nature. 

The actuarial department reports that 
since very few men actuarial students 
will be available for private employment, 
it probably will have to depend on 
women to a larger extent. 

Adjust Liability Claims 

Eight to ten women have taken over 
the inside work of claim adjusting in 
New York and a few other claim officers, 
the liability claim department reports. 
They assist policyholders in filling out 
accident reports and settle some of the 
smaller cases. 

For a number of years the liability 
statistical department has rotated its 
women employes from one job to an- 
other to give them thorough grounding 
in the work of the department. Recent- 
ly two of its girls have been placed in 
positions formerly held by men. 

Girls with mathematical aptitude are 
substituting for men in the payroll audit 
department. To date, eight girls have 
stepped into the shoes of men who have 
left for military service. Trained by 
working with experienced men and by 
periodic group conferences, these girls 
check field audits. 

General Accounts Department 


Other departments now using women 
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a. 
in jobs formerly held by men include 
the general accounts, department, medi- 
cal laboratory and mortgage loan depart. 
ment. 


Nor is this account of women replac- 
ing men confined to salaried personnel 
Percentages of women in the Aetna Cas. 
ualty and Surety Sales Course have been 
increasing and the most recent session 
had seven men and twenty women. Of 
these women, fifteen were training for 
the local agency business and five were 
salaried employes studying prior to their 
assignment to Aetna field forces in dif. 
ferent sections of the country. 


Women Recrui’s 
(Continued from Page 55) 


wants to know what the future holds for 
her. She may look at the long list of 
women executives in mercantile, bank- 
ing, magazine and numerous fields, and 
at the short or almost non-existent list 
in the insurance field and figure that 
her chance to get to the top is manyfold 
better elsewhere. : 

She may be willing to sacrifice imme- 
diate gains for the long pull and seek 
aud earn advancement—but will she hold 
it? When the war is over, will she be 
shoved back to make way for the re- 
turning soldier to whom the company 
is obligated to restore his position? — 

A man who has given a great deal of 
time and study to the entire man-power 
and woman-power situation in insurance 
and may be said to speak with authority 
on the subject, believes that this ques- 
tion will level itself out. As he points 
out, in the first place, unhappily, in the 
most brutal war of all time, the casualty 
list will be long and some of the men 
will not return. Others, he said, will 
have changed their perspective: many a 
man who has learned to soar in the air 
or go down to the sea in ships or has 
experienced the excitement of battle, 
will not be satisfied to go back to a 
desk. The aviation industry undoubted- 
ly will absorb many wartime flyers in 
its peacetime expansion. 

On the other hand, many women and 
girls who work now are using their jobs 
as stopgaps until the boys come home. 
These women will return to their hus- 
bands or marry their sweethearts and 
will be removed from commercial pur- 
suits. This would leave the way clear 
for the career women to retain their 
positions despite the return of men in 
service. 

To an observer, it appears that insofar 
as the future is concerned, the best 
source from which companies may hope 
to draw women to retain in responsible 
positions is the group of women already 
in their offices who know the language 
and respect the industry. Many of these 
women who have been discouraged be- 
cause advancement to responsible posi- 
tions has not been opened to them, un- 
doubtedly will find the situation re- 
versed, To those who prove their mettle 
in the emergency, it is reasonable to 
believe that opportunity to attain execu- 
tive positions will be present. 


Taber Heads Kentucky 


Fire Underwriters Ass’n. 


J. Branch Taber, Elizabethtown, was 
elected president of the Kentucky Fire 
Underwriters Association at the annual 
meeting in Louisville last week. 

Other officers elected were vice-presi- 
dent, IF. R. MacPherson; secretary- 
treasurer, J. V. Bowman; executive com- 
mittee, W. E. Kingsley, C. E. Fieldhouse 
and R. K. Langan. The holdover mem- 
bers of the committee are P. C. Grider 
and R. J. Martin. 

Mr. Taber, who succeeds Mr. Kingsley 
as president, was graduated from the 
University of Kentucky. He was a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the U. S. Army in 
World War I. He entered the insurance 
business in 1920 with the M. H. Gab- 
bert agency, Elizabethtown. Since 1923 
he has been state agent of the Fidelity- 
Phenix. 
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REMENDOUSLY pow- 
erful as a force in 
building America is the 
fact that Americans are 
' the best a I 
in the world—largely because of the 20th century magic of radio 
Over fifty million receiving sets (more than half the world’s 
total) bring to American citizens news, education, and enter- 
tainment from near-by points and from the far corners of the 
globe. Similarly our transmitting stations make the most dis- 
tant lands America’s neighbors. 

The astounding development of radio has occurred in two 
decades. In 1922 there were but 30 broadcasting stations in 
the U. S. A.—in striking contrast to the 923 stations now op- 
erating on the regular commercial broadcast bands. 

In its innumerable applications of communication and de- 
tection, radio’s contribution to the war program of the United 
Nations is of incalculable value. 
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hotecting America! 
Y 
By its broadcasts to millions of eager listeners, with time and 
distance practically eliminated, the voice of radio helps to pro- 
tect America and serves the Cause of the United Nations by its 
modern application of “Forewarned is forearmed.” 

Against losses from fire, windstorm, explosion, and other con- 
tingencies concerning which there can seldom be forewarning, 
INSURANCE offers a dependable method of forearming. By 
applying all the measures known to modern engineering for the 
conservation of life and property, insurance renders its prime 
service of loss prevention. And where such care fails to prevent 
disaster, insurance provides financial reimbursement for loss 
sustained, thus providing a bridge of security between present 
plans and their fulfillment. 

Inquiries are invited regarding the extensive underwriting 
and service facilities of the Royal-Liverpool Groups. 


AGENTS AND BROKERS — Have you told property owners in your area about 
| the importance and availability of War Damage insurance? 
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AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


COMPANY FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD 





BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


STREET, NEW..YORER,. Ne, 


LTD. ° CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA THE LIVERPOOL 
QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 
THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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otton Export Business Will Surmount 


Handicaps and Reach New 


(Editor’s Note-—The Eastern Unde 


revrite r asked Mr. 


By Edwin G. Seibels 


President, Seibels, 


Seibels to write of his experi- 


ences in cotton fire and marine underwriting, invention of the vertical filing cabinet, etc. 


His letter 
trade and its corollary, 


I was not born on my father’s 
plantation, “Mount Willing” in Edgefield 
County vy S. C., in the midst of fields of 
ripening cotton, was only due to the fact 
that the re was no doctor in the neigh- 
borhood, and my mother came to Colum- 
bia. where I was born on the 12th of 
September 1866. I was brought up, how- 
ever, on the plantation, and by the time 
I was tear tt years old, I could give a 
passable “imitation” of most of the work 
aleed in cotton raising. I could drop 


That 


cotton, make a pass at chopping and 
hoeing, could pick moderate quantities, 
and help to gin and bale it—that 1s, I 


drove the mules that ran the gin and 
press. 

I also helped in marketing cotton to 
the extent of riding with it, on the four- 
hourse wagons that brought it to Colum- 
bia. We left the plantation about three 
o'clock in the morning and reached Co- 
lumbia about eight, in time for break- 
fast at my grandmother’s. The cotton 
delivered to my father’s factor, D. 
& Son, agents of a Philadel- 
phia firm, Geo. H. McFadden & Son, 
which is still in existence. The long 
trip back to the plantation the same 
day, stands out in my memory, and I am 
afraid I regarded the trip as more than 
a doubtful pleasure when I arrived in 


time for supper that night. 


was 
Crawford 


Plantation Experiences 

I must not omit mention of another 
plantation experience which I shall never 
forget — pulling “fodder”—corn is not 
stacked in the South, as in the North 
and West, instead the leaves are pulled 
off as —_ ler,” and it’s about the nasti- 
est job to be encountered on a hot day, 
when dry bits of the leaves get down 
your neck, like grains of sand. Since I 
have told of my “ability” as a farmer, 
I should also mention at least one of my 
inabilities. I could never plow a straight 
furrow. A little Negro boy, Joe, my 
constant companion in work and play, 
could plow a wonderful furrow, and was 
the envy of my young life. My efforts 
resembled my initial “S. 

I attended private schools in Columbia, 
during the Winter until I was nearly 
fifteen, when I was appointed a page 
in the State Senate, by my godfather, 
General R. M. Kennedy, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, at the fabulous salary at that time 

dollars per day. During the 
sessions 


r thr 
ol nree 





next term I also reported the 
of the Senate for the morning paper. 
The Daily Register.” 
n 1869 my father established a real 
tate and insurance office in Columbia 
and rmed a partnership with Major 
James B. Ezell of Richmond, Va. They 


ited the London Assurance Corp. 
or two other companies that I 
general agents for 
Carolina. My father 


ot recall, as 
North and South 


Z 


looked after the office—Major Ezell did 
the traveling. I spent most of my spare 
e in the office copying daily reports 
| making myself useful as office boy. 
My experience with cotton insurance 


is so complete and so optimistic of the future of the 
cotton insurance, that it is published herewith in full.) 


American cotton export 


began in 1878. My father acquired the 
insurance of all cotton handled by the 
Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Rail- 
road, which was the nucleus of the pres- 
ent Atlantic Coast Line; and the Char- 
lotte, Columbia & Augusta Railroad, now 
a branch of the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem. The insurance was written under 
a per bale reporting form, which I be- 
lieve was the first reporting form ‘ever 


real estate and Major Ezell the general 


agency. My brother, Robert E. Seibels, 
joined my father, under the firm name 
of E. W. Seibels & Son. On the death 


of my brother in 1882 I took charge 
of the agency and during the same year 
I entered the South Carolina College, 
now the University of South Carolina. 
I ran the office and attended college at 
the same time, and was graduated in 
1885 with the degree of “B.A. Distin- 
guished” in mechanics and engineering. 
Class of ’85 

I want to digress here for just a word 

about the class of ’85. There were 





John J. Seibels, vice-president and executive head of Seibels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, 
S. C.; Edwin G. Seibels and Mrs. Edwin G. Seibels, photographed in the garden of 
the Edwin G. Seibels’ home, Laurel Hill, Columbia, S. C. 


used in the insurance business. The daily 
reporting of the number of bales of cot- 
ton at risk required so much detail 
that the roads finally established a tele- 
graph key in our office; and each station 
wired the number of bales on hand every 
evening. 

When the South-Eastern Tariff Asso- 
ciation (now the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association) was organized in 
1882, jurisdiction was assumed of all 
rates and forms, and these reporting 
forms were outlawed. My father under- 
took to meet this situation, by charging 
short rates for one day, of the promul- 

gated rate of 5%, on the estimated value 
of a bale. This proved, however, so ex- 
pensive that the roads finally threatened 
to place the business elsewhere, unless 
we could get the rates reduced. The as- 
sociation decided against any reduction, 
and the business went to Mather & Co. 
in Philadelphia. I may say here that it 
was a source of great gratification to me, 
to recover the Southern Railway por- 
tion of this business about twenty years 
later under a marine form. 

The firm of Seibels & Ezell was dis- 
solved in 1880, my father taking the 


== 


eighty-five men in the freshman year, 
who were weeded down to twenty by 
commencement time. Of these twenty 
graduates, eleven were distinguished, the 
highest grade in those days; and seven 
were proficient. One died soon after 
graduation and of the remaining seven- 
teen honor graduates of a small Southern 
college, eight, due to their accomplish- 
ments in after-life, were elected Alumni 
Phi Beta Kappa; and nine are in “Who’s 
Who in America’”—a record worth men- 
tioning, I think. 

I expected to follow my profession of 
engineering when I was graduated, but 

gave this up to become a partner in 
the firm of E. W. Seibels & Son on the 
9th of September 1886. At that time, in 
addition to the local agency, the firm 
represented the Mobile Underwriters, the 
Factors & Traders of Mobile, also the 
Virginia Home of Richmond, as general 
agents for North and South Carolina. 

I was appointed special agent of the 
Anglo-Nevada Insurance Co. of Califor- 
nia in 1888, which was reinsured two 
years later in the “Caledonian,” and I 
became special agent for that company. 
While acting as special agent for these 


High Leve 


Manager, Cotton Fire & Marine Underwriters, New York, 
Bruce €& Co., Columbia, S. C. 


companies I continued to operate the 
local and general agencies of E. W. Sei- 
bels & Son. During this period my 


father from time to time adjusted losses 
lor various companies, with which I as- 
sisted. This business grew to such pro- 
> that ‘in 1892 I resigned the 
‘Caledonian” special agency to devote 
more time to adjusting. 


Increased Responsibilities 


Through a lucky chance I met one of 
the firm of Gibson & W esson, New York 
brokers who handled the bulk of the 
large lumber and sawmill insurance in 
the South and Southwest for a syndi- 
cate of companies, all of whose adjusting 
I did for many years. My father died 
in 1892, and with increased poset 
ties in the office I had to curtail my 
adjusting to large losses only, at which 

was sufficiently successful to be able 
to charge a minimum fee of $100. 

In 1897, on the death of f Crosby Daw- 
kins, manager in Atlanta of the Southern 
department of the Glens Falls Insurance 
Co., I was appointed to succeed him, 
The department office was moved to Co- 
lumbia and “The Insurance Field,” I 
think it was in those days, made the 
following announcement: 

“Mr. Seibels, the new Southern man- 
ager for the Glens Falls, is still retain- 
ing his headquarters at Columbia, S. C. 
Other managers say that if the Glens 
Falls expects to do business in the 
Southern states it will have to make 
Atlanta its headquarters,’ 

I have kept this announcement framed 
on my desk ever since, as illustrating the 
uncertainty of prophecies. 


Form Partnership 


During the same year (1897) my broth- 
er, John J. Seibels, was appointed gen- 
er al agent of the Pacific Fire Insurance 
Co. of New York. We formed a part- 
nership in January, 1898, and later in- 
corporated under the name of Edwin G. 
Seibels, Manager, Inc. During the first 
year of our operation we wrote about 
$100,000 for the two companies. On our 
tenth anniversary we had about $700,- 
000 in premiums; and I recall quite viv- 
idly how we both envied Trezevant & 
Dargan of Dallas (now Trezevant & 
Cochran), who celebrated about this time 
an anniversary with $3,000,000, which 
seemed a premium volume far beyond 
the dreams of a country general agency. 


At the close of the present year, how- 
ever, our forty-fifth anniversary, it is 
estimated that the combined premiums 
for the Southern department and_ the 
United States and Canadian department 
from fire, automobile, casualty - surety, 
inland marine and treaty reinsurance, 
will reach approximately $7,500,000. 

While there was no change in the 
corporation ownership of the business, 
in recognition of the long and valuable 
services by Assistant Managers Charles 
J. Bruce and R. Means Davis, the name 
of Seibels, Bruce & Co., Managers, was 
adopted as an operating or “trade name” 
in 1919. On the lamented death of both 
of these assistant managers, Smith Har- 
rison and James M. Bigham were ap- 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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We Are at War— 


War against Ruthlessness, Destruction 
and Tyranny. ‘To win this war we must 
all work harder and closer together—we 
must produce and we must fight — we 
can win. 








Insurance can be counted on to do its 
part —to protect life, property and 
production. 

















Insurance agents and brokers are 
soldiers on the home front—the men and 
women who are writing the insurance 
protection so essential in peacetime and 
so vital in war time. 











The Loyalty Group salutes the insur- 
ance producer. For go years we have been 
protecting our policyholders against loss 
and we pledge our continued services to 
their Security and the Security of our 
Nation. 


“Loyalty” means Fidelity and Faith- 
fulness to our country, to our insured and 
to our agents and brokers. 


afb Crnay 


President 








| 
Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company | 


Organized 1855 Organized 1852 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company _ Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada WTNH 

Organized 1853 Organized 1906 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company _ The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 

Organized 1866 Organized 1874 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 

Organized 1870 Organized 1909 

Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 
x *® *® 


HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey 


Western Department Southwestern Dept. * Foreign Department Pacific Department 


111 John St. 220 Bush St. 
10'S. kamethe St. 912 Commerce St. Concitiea Daccstwaats ™ hig poor a Pa esisatage 
Chicago, Illinois Dallas, Texas 461 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario e ’ ’ . 


404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


* BUY WAR BONDS * 
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he use of science and engineering to 


lives and property has been 


. . ; 
¢ Underwriters’ Laboratories torte tor 


The goals sought 


reduction of 


nearly fittvy vears 


been the 


losses 


accidents, crime and related 


War I, the Labo- 


and its 


as in World 


fund of information, 


services, built up through test- 


and research, are daily being tapped 


many branches of the Government, 


rmed forces, industry and others in or- 


ler to speed the war effort with safety. 


ways in which the Laboratories 


services are being used during this war 


many and varied. Some examples 


given. 
Substitutes for Critical Materials 
one of the most important 
had to 
lo with substitutes for critical materials. 
WPB 


Government directives 


Probably 


and far-reaching activities has 


limitation orders or other 
drastically re 
cut off the amounts 


(to 


PF omplete ly 


er, rubber, zinc, cadmium 
can be used in 
questions 


place of these scarce 


nate nly a lew) which 


ertalr roducts, arose as to 
what can be used i 

is natural that the answers to many 
hese questions should come from 
iters’ Laboratories for some 
pproved devices of 5,000 manu- 
lists of inspected 
s, and Underwriters’ Laborato- 
standards exist for these 


urers are on its 


es’ safety 
duct 


) ( 
su 


Obviously 


fire doors, extinguishers, fire 
se, alarm systems, lighting fixtures, 
switches, roofing and thousands 
ther products must be made in spite 
shortages of certain materials. And 
hey must be made so that they will per- 
rm safely and thus not disrupt war 

production through failure. 
, Under circumstances, and in or- 
ler to maintain as high a factor of safe- 
possible, Underwriters’ Laborato- 
as issued emergency specifications 


’ 


electric 


th ese 


vering many products. These speci- 
ations will be in effect only for the 
period of the war emergency; after- 
wards, the regular peace time U. L. 


RT a ws ll apply. 
andards wl app 
Extensive Test Work on Substitutes 


ing emergency standards 


T produc ts as fire hose when the 
unt of crude rubber for hose linings 
as cut more than 50% by WPB, ex- 
f e test work was performed. As a 
result specifications were developed 
met, provide a safe, reli 
1 satisfactory product; and a 
hecking so as to maintain 
ection at the 
. ‘ iS vas restricted 
‘ ose ( became nec 
A ta ew design and 
( ations emplo less-critical 
Plastic ere considered; 
ere made; and a final design 
eventually settled upon. This con- 
illeable iron tail pieces and 
yntent brass swivel ring—the fer 
arts suitably protected against 
: yusand tons of brass have 
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War Time Activities 


t Underwriters’ Laboratories 


By 
Underwriters 


already been saved by this change; and 
the performance of the new couplings- - 
trom the fire department viewpoint—is 
satisfactory. 

In one vear the electrical department— 
engineering 


to take just one of seven 

departments at Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories—has issued sixty sets of emer- 
gency requirements. These cover such 
diverse subjects as the use of steel in- 
stead of copper, for certain electrical 


parts; the use of un- 
insulated neutral conductors in non- 
metallic sheathed cables, and enamel 
coatings as a corrosion protection on 
electrical conduit, in place of metallic 
valvanizing, etc. 


current-carrying 


Safety Prime Factor 


In connection with the 
substitutes, the point to be borne in 
mind is: now, more oe ever before, 
it is necessary to uphold safety, for 
these product ts, which find their way into 
factories, warehouses, munitions plants, 
barracks and transport facilities, are an 
integral part of the planned production, 
training, housing and transportation nec- 
essary for victory. Fires or explosions 
caused by their failure, injury to per- 
sonnel, definitely benefit the Axis. 

Consequently the suitability of this 
or that material, substituted for some 
other, must be determined individually 
for each type of product considered. 
Steel, for example, cannot be used as 
an electrical conductor in place of copper 
in all cases. Only where thorough test- 
ing shows that safety is not threatened 
may it be permitted. Careful consider- 
ation of each such problem is essential. 
‘or these reasons, such work has occu- 
pied much of Underwriters’ Laboratories’ 
time since Pearl Harbor. 

The types of products considered above 
may or may not be purchased directly 
by the Federal Government. However, 


comparatively few of them are for civ- 


acceptance of 


Alvah Small, President 


Laboratories, Inc. 


manu facturers 
deals are 


ilian use as most of the 
with whom the Laboratories 
100% on war production, 

The many civilian products which Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories tests, particu- 
larly those in the field of domestic elec- 
trical devices, are virtually not being 
produced today. However, this has not 
introduced such a problem as might be 
thought, for enlistments and the draft 
has pared down the staff of young engi- 
neers in such a way as to strike a fair 
balance with the revenue lost through 
the lack of new consumer products to 
test. 


47 Laboratories Men in Services 

Forty-seven of the staff 
23% of our male employes- 
serving with the Army, Navy 
rines. Twelve of these men are over- 
seas, and one was taken captive at 
Bataan and is now a prisoner of war. 

Because of their engineering training 
and the experience they gained at the 
Laboratories’ testing stations, twenty- 
eight of the forty-seven staff men in the 
services are commissioned officers. Oth- 
ers are non-commissioned specialists. In 
addition to these men in uniform others 
from the staff have joined various of 
the non-uniformed branches of the Govy- 
ernment. 

\nother wartime activity of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories is the testing and 
inspection at factories of large quantities 
of various kinds of materials purchased 
by the different branches of the Govern- 
ment under Federal specifications. This 
work is carried on readily by the Labo- 
ratories staff of trained inspectors in 
offices located near centers of production 
in some 200 cities. 

Many Federal purchase specifications 
refer to Underwriters’ Laboratories’ 
standards or emergency specificati ons 
and call for U. L. approval and inspec- 


men—about 
~are now 


and Ma- 


OCD Fire Extinguisher Passes Tests 


| 
| 





The first fire extinguisher of two million to be made for OCD from non-critical 
materials, after passing the tests of Underwriters’ Laboratories’ fire protection en- 
gineers, is presented to Capt. L. F. Mullen of the U. S. Army Procurement by 
Vice-President E. E. Eickmeyer of the Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co., the first company 
to begin production on the new fire fighting units. The extinguishers will be avail- 
able soon for distribution to OCD block captains and fire wardens to protect against 
incendiary bombs and fires started by bombings. 





Moffett Studio 
SMALL 


ALVAH 


tion of products purchased for war pur- 
poses. 

Products which the Laboratories in- 
spects for the Government may be in- 
esreraghk _ food mixing machines, veg- 
etable meat slicing machines, safety 

cans, lisa Aho motors, _ knife 
switches, synthetic insulated wire, fire 
hose, fire extinguishers, watchman clocks, 
steel scaffolding or a hundred or more 
other items. 

For instance, Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries’ field inspectors are testing at the 
factories about 1,500,000 feet of fire hose 
per month ordered by the U. S. Army 
and the Office of Civilian a to 
Emergency Federal Specifications. The 
Office of Civilian Defense has on order 
some 10,800,000 feet of 1%-inch and 
2'%-inch single-jacketed fire hose. As of 
November 1, 1942, 3,000,000 feet of this 
hose had been tested by Laboratories’ 
field engineers. The remainder will be 
tested as produced. 

Still another way in which Under- 
writers’ Laboratories is contributing to 
the war effort is through the uses made 
of its engineering services and _ special 
investigation facilities. | Investigations 
have been conducted for the Army, Navy 
Treasury Department, War Production 
Board and for Manufacturers supplying 
these and other Government. branches. 
Typical problems are as follows: 

Typical War Services 

Fire and explosion hazards of Butadi- 
ene and Styrene used in the manufac- 
ture of Buna-S rubber. 

Effectiveness of methods and products 
for preventing the shattering of glass 
by explosions under air raid conditions. 

Investigation of fire retardant quali- 
ties of a marine type bulkhead. 

Examination and approval of plans for 
signaling systems for Army hospitals. 

Accelerated aging tests by means 0 
the oxygen bomb apparatus on sponge 
rubber cushions for Signal Corps ear- 
phones. 

Investigation of the effectiveness of 
electrically conductive flooring, conduc- 
tive floor finishes and conductive shoes 
for use in arsenals and munitions plants 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Effects of War on 


Presented in 


A report on the effects of 
local agency business was pre- 
sented by Harold I. Callis of Santa Bar- 
bara to the recent convention of the 
California Association of Insurance 
\gents Because of the wide interest 
in the subject, this report, based on the 
answers to a general questionnaire, is 
published herewith practically in full: 
Let us first glance at the situation just 
prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor. At 
t ime agents were concluding a suc- 
year, as far as insurance pre- 
miums and commissions were concerned. 
\fter the r the war business 
was not immediately affected. For sev- 
eral months civilian activities and con- 
continued much as in normal 
s. Gradually men were called to the 
civilian activities changed, con- 
ion outside of defense areas 
-d. Now, eleven months later, the 
business 


start of tl 


struction 





rf e€ war upon 
noticeable. 
‘der to determine what the pres- 
nt picture looks like, a questionnaire 
was mailed to representative agents in 
towns in all parts of Cali- 
From the received it 
learned that insurance business as 
it affects the local agent differs greatly 
between 7 and non-defense 


agency 





cities and 






reports 


Was 


the defense 
areas 
Non-defense Areas 

The effects of the “all-out” war effort 
have come gradually to non-defense 
areas and many communities were soon 
feeling the effects of decreasing popula- 
tion. Also they are experiencing the 
closing of business firms which have re- 
tired from business due to lack of labor, 
or supplies, or men entering defense 
work. 

On the other hand these same people 
were overflowing the various defense 
areas and are continuing to do so; and 
while there appears to be some closing 
or curtailment of retail business in de- 
fense areas, generally, business seems to 
be expanding. 

Now what does this all add up to in 
respects to the local agents? Naturally, 
nany agents in non-defense areas have 
felt the cancellation of business, while 
agents in the over-populated de- 
areas were showing increases in 
premium volume. 

The various branches of our business 
are affected differently by the war in 
both defense and non-defense areas, as 
indicated by the reports on fire, automo- 
bile, bond, accident and war damage in- 
surance. 


those 


tense 


Fire Premiums Steady 


In checking over the answers to the 





( stionnaires it appears that the old 

nd-by “fire insurance” seems to be 
holding up well in both areas, in spite 
of the lack of new civilian construction. 
Reports have come in from only a few 
isolated cases indicating reductions in 


fire premiums. In practically all areas, 
defense and non-defense alike, fire pre- 
miums are reported to be holding even 
or ahead of last year. This is due to 
increased values, larger inventories and 
increased buying power of the public. 
Many agents have been profitably add- 
ing additional fire and extended cover- 


the war 


Local Agencies 
California Analysis 


age insurance to keep up with average 
clause requirements, made necessary by 
present day values. Those agents who 
are not checking values are not fulfill- 
ing their obligation to their insureds. 
The same thing holds true with business 
interruption coverages. Many manufac- 
turing and mercantile firms are in great 
need of having average clauses, esti- 
mated profits and fixed charges re- 
checked, due to current conditions and 
valuations. 
Auto 

Agents generally in both defense and 
non-defense areas reported. that their 
automobile liability and property dam- 
age volume was about the same as the 
previous year and in many cases _ in- 
creases were reported. The effect of 
gas rationing and the automobile insur- 
ance rate reductions have not yet been 
ascertained. 
_ While some agents, especially in de- 
tense areas, report increases in fire, 
theft and collision premiums, most re- 
ports indicate a falling off of this cover- 
age due to reduced operation of cars and 





NUBEL AGENCY, INc. | 


John F. Nubel, President 
111 John Street 
® 


A Multiple Line Agency Representing the following companies: 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Bankers & Shippers 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


Federal Insurance Co. 
Globe & Rutgers Fire 


INLAND MARINE DEPT. 


Commerce Insurance Co. 
(through Marine Office of America) 
Bankers & Shippers 


Department Managers 


AUTOMOBILE DEPT. 
Frank Keller, Manager 


INLAND & OCEAN MARINE DEPT. 
Robert Walsh, Manager 


Telephone: REctor 2-7667 


because the public will not accept the 
high collision rates. Those agents show- 
ing gains in fire, theft and collision in- 
dicate that new business is coming to 
them which was formerly written by 
finance companies. However, one agent 
in a farming community reported about 
50% of his collision was being lost on 
renewal due to rates. 


Fidelity Bonds 

The war has caused business firms to 
hire workers and office personnel with- 
out too much investigation. Agents 
should check the fidelity bond schedules 
to determine if the amounts of cover- 
age are adequate. In many cases the 
addition of employes would warrant a 
change in bond form as well as increased 
limits. 

Many classes of war workers, clerical 
employes and executives, have changed 
occupations and also have increased buy- 
ing power. Many agents have checked 
their accident policies to see if occupa- 
tion changes are needed because of more 
hazardous work, or have been able to 
sell accident insurance. 

The past five months have seen war 
damage come into the picture, upsetting 
the normal routine of every office. The 
selling of war damage insurance is our 
patriotic duty and an obligation we owe 
our insureds. True, it means much extra 
effort on our part but agents that have 
been properly selling war damage cover- 
age report substantial increases in fire, 
auto, and miscellaneous lines. They also 
report that war damage has enabled 
them to review coverages generally and 
at the same time check values. This is 
a golden opportunity to make new clients 
and become reacquainted with old ones. 

The greatest adverse effect of the war 
on the insurance business seems to be 
in the matter of service: agency service 
to policyholders, insurance office person- 
nel, and insurance company service. 

The agent is finding it increasingly 
(ficult to render his usual service as in 
peace times. In the first place there are 
numerous outside activities that take 
much time, such as work on civilian de- 
fense, Red Cross, ration boards, Selec- 
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tive Service Committees, war } 

drives, and the score of related Civilian 
activities necessary to the war effort 
He is learning to use the telephone and 
mail a great deal more than in the Past 


Watching Lines for Changes 


ond 


War conditions have imposed upon 
agents many additional responsibilities 
and checking policies at renewal dates is 
no longer adequate. A policy written a 
month ago may be quite improper in 
many respects. This is especially trye 
of mercantile, manufacturing and ware. 
house risks. It is the agent’s job to be 
continually watching the larger lines for 
changes. 

li the agent is in a defense area he 
probably is faced by the old law of sup- 
ply and demand, to increase salaries 
such as one agent reported: 

“Have had the experience of losing 
a $112.50 girl (worth $75) to war work 
at $130 to start and $160 in ninety days 
Have been looking for three weeks and 
still have not been able to find one— 
offering up to $130 and no applications.” 
This is a sample of what agents in de- 
fense areas are up against. There is 
still some good help in non-defense 
areas, but the situation is becoming in- 
creasingly serious. 

The insurance company service for 
some time has been a problem for the 
agents, every agent reporting that re- 
newals, rates, and endorsements have to 
be carefully checked, due to the fact that 
the employment situation in the insur- 
ance company offices has been critical, 
and their service slowed down. Agents 
who wrote their own policies believed 
themselves fortunate as they were not 
affected by the company troubles as 
much as agents writing on a non-record- 
ing basis. 

Agents were finding that special agents 
called much more infrequently; insur- 
ance company engineers are not so read- 
ily available, and some of the agents 
were finding that the adjustment of 
claims in many cases was being turned 

ver to them because of lack of ad- 
justers. 
Agents Leaving Business 

Up to the present time, in many com- 
munities, a few of the smaller agents 
have quit the insurance business to enter 
defense work; while others have already 
entered the Armed Service, with many 
more ready to leave, as indicated by the 
following excerpt received with a ques- 
tionnaire: 

“Several agents are in the same fix | 
am. They are due to leave for the Army 
in a few weeks. The larger agencies, as 
you know, usually have some long-time 
feminine employe who can carry on fair- 
ly well, but the smaller agencies leave 
their wives in charge who as a rule do 
not have a good working knowledge of 
the business. I can turn the business 
over to another agent, but such agents 
as I have confidence in are 3A in the 
draft.” 

Some agents sending in questionnaires 
have suggested that now is the time to 
adjust their business to be prepared to 
meet the probable war demands. One 
agent says, and again I quote: 

“With our agency business classed as 
non-essential to the war effort I am 
wondering just when Mr. McNutt will 
order many of us oldster agents out of 
our offices and into some sort of war 
production work. Admittedly we are not 
worth much as combatants, but we can 
use a pencil in a ship yard or aircraft 
plant as well as we can do it in our 
agencies. It may be well to be prepared 
to leave the agency in the hands of 
competent women or old or crippled men 
and be ready to do our stuff when and 
where ordered.” 


Summary of Changes 


This sums up the situation at the 
present time as follows: 

Agents are having to correct insur- 
ance company rates and service, instead 
of having the company check their work. 

Agents are having to learn the rates, 
rules, and forms, instead of having a 
company special agent call on them and 
help them solicit business. 

Agents are having to adjust the claims 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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Western Hemisphere and African 
War Rates Reduced by Underwriters 


Continuing the present downward 
trend in cargo war risk rates, marine un- 
derwriters in this market last_ Friday 
announced further reductions. Most of 
the reductions were on voyages _con- 
fned to the Western Hemisphere but a 
reduction was also made in the impor- 
tant trade to and from Africa. 

The rate on shipments between the 
United States and West Africa not south 
of Lobito was reduced from 20% to 15% 
and the rate on shipments between the 
U. S. and West African ports south of 
Lobito and South African ports not north 
of Durban was reduced from 20% to 
174%. There were no further reduc- 
tions in the rates to and from East 
African ports north of Durban via the 
Cape of Good Hope which are rated at 
20% nor in the rates to and from Egypt 
and Red Sea ports via the Cane of Good 
Hope where the current rates are 20%. 
It was noted that rates on shipments 
via the Mediterranean are still quoted 
only on application and it was further 
noted that the African rates would now 
include shipments to French territories 
on the Atlantic Coast of Africa such as 
Morocco, Dakar, etc. 

Australian Rates Cut 

The cargo war risk rates were also 
reduced on shipments to and from Aus- 
tralia: the rate between U. S. Pacific 
ports and Australia, New Zealand and 
Tasmania via the important Pacific route 
was reduced from 744% to 6% and the 
rate between Australia, New Zealand 
and Tasmania and U. S. Atlantic ports 
via the Panama Canal was reduced from 
15% to 12%4%. The rate between U. S. 
Gulf ports and Australia, New Zealand 
and Tasmania via the Panama Canal 
was reduced from 15% to 10%. 

Reductions on important voyages be- 
tween this country and the West Indies 
and South America were considerable. 
One of the most important rates re- 
duced was on shipments between U. S. 
Gulf ports and the West Indies, the 
east coast of Central America and the 
north coast of South America where the 
rate was reduced from 74%4% to 6%. 
This represents a decided reduction from 


Calif. Agencies 


(Continued from Page 62) 


instead of having insurance 
men take care of this for them. 

Engineering work, determining of 
values, and specialized work, which was 
formerly done by the engineering de- 
partment of companies, is now being 
handled by the agent. 

Now agents are finding that they are 
having to depend on their own knowl- 
edge. One agent has aptly expressed 
the situation as follows: “We are rely- 
ing more on ourselves, writing our own 
contracts, solving our own problems, and 
developing into better agents.” Another 
agent reported that now is a good time 
to get rid of the people who just use 
insurance for a sideline, and that now 
is a good time to differentiate commis- 
sion-wise between recording and non- 
recording agents. 

A summary of the effect of war upon 
the agency business, over the entire 
state up to the present time, is that 
agents during the past eleven months 
have had to work harder, learn more 
about their business, cope with the war 
damage insurance rush, start adjusting 
their offices for any emergency that 
might arise. 

CHICAGO SELLING CAMPAIGN 
_ The Chicago Board of Underwriters 
is launching a program to sell war dam- 
age insurance to every property owner 
In the districts covered by the 6,000 
members. All prospects are being in- 
lormed by mail of the availability of 
Government war damage insurance and 
the distribution of literature will be fol- 
lowed up with personal solicitation. 


company 


the peak rate charged on this voyage 
which was 15% in July of this year and 
was as high as 20% on voyages involv- 
ing transhipments. The present rate, 
which includes transhipments, represents 
the underwriters’ opinion that war risk 
hazards in this particular trade are con- 
siderably reduced. 

The rate between U. S. Atlantic ports 
and the West Indies, east coast of Mex- 
ico and Central America, and the north 
coast of South America was reduced 
from 10% to 8%%. A special rate of 
5% between the north coast of Cuba 
and Florida ports north of Cape Can- 
averal on the east coast or north of 
Tampa on the west coast was reduced 
to 5%. This latter rate was 10% at one 
time in July of this year. 

Other Reductions Made 


The rate on shipments between U. S. 
Atlantic ports and the west coast of 
North, South and Central America via 
Panama was reduced from 10% to 814% 
and the rate between these ports and 
U. S. Gulf Ports via Panama was re- 
duced from 74% to 6%. The rate on 
U. S. Atlantic coastwise voyages and 
shipments between U. S. Atlantic and 
U. S. Gulf ports was reduced from 10% 


to 744%, and the rate between U. S. 
Atlantic and Gulf ports and Canadian 
Atlantic and Newfoundland ports was 


reduced from 10% to 9%. The rate on 
U. S. Gulf coastwise voyages was re- 
duced from 5% to 3%. A special rate 
of 744% on voyages within the Norfolk, 
Va.-Eastport, Me., range was reduced to 
6% but a rate of 3% can be obtained, 
subject to a warranty that the vessel 
uses the inland waters wherever pos- 
sible. The rate for the latter voyage 
has been 5% until this reduction. 

Two changes were made in Pacific 
Coast voyages. Shipments between the 
Pacific Coast of the U. S. not north of 
San Francisco and the Pacific Coast of 
South America were reduced from 5% 
to 4% and the rate on shipments be- 
tween Pacific Coast ports north of San 
Francisco also Canadian Pacific ports 
and South American Pacific ports was 


reduced from 64% to 5%. 


Personal Property Rates 
Again Cut in Canada 


A price war has started in Canada with 
regard to personal property floater policies, 
the first move having been made by a 
prominent non-tariff company and its asso- 
A week ago the Canadian 
Association, 


ciated units. 
Inland Underwriters 
members are tariff companies, announced 
the introduction as of December 1 of a 
reduced premium rate to $25 for the P. P. 


whose 


F., as well as revisions in the rules and 
which, in effect, led to broader 
coverage and protection for certain policy 
extensions. The $25 premium for the C. T. 
U. A. 
rate. 

This move brought the tariff premium 
rate down on a parity with the non-tariffs 
(the previous tariff rate was $35 mini- 
mum) and as a result it has been an- 
nounced that at least one powerful non- 
tariff group is reducing its premium rate 
to $20 to go into effect immediately. Other 
non-tariffs are expected to follow suit in 
pretty short order. 


forms 


policy is described as a minimum 


JOHN WILLIAMS DIES AT 66 

John Williams, insurance broker of 
Philadelphia, died December 3 in Bryn 
Mawr Hospital. He was 66 years old 
and had conducted his own brokerage busi- 
ness since retirement from the Insurance 
Company of North America some years 
ago. Mr. Williams was a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War and long active in 
patriotic, civic and other organizations. A 
widow, five children and three sisters sur- 
vive. 





Deputy McLoughlin To 
Go With North British 


WILL BE ITS GENERAL COUNSEL 


Started in Law Office of Albert Con- 
way; Has Done Notable Work 
in N. Y. Department 


Edward McLoughlin, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, in charge of the New 
York Department, and one of the nation’s 
outstanding younger Departmental insur- 
ance men, will retire from the state’s serv- 
He will become 


ice at end of the year. 





EDWARD McLOUGHLIN 


general counsel of the North Pritish & 
Mercantile of which Cecil F. Shallcross is 
United States manager. 
With Department Twelve Years 

Mr. McLoughlin is a graduate of Holy 
Cross with a degree of A.B. and Fordham 
After 
college he became a law clerk in the office 
of Albert Conway, then a Brooklyn law- 
ver, and was admitted to the bar in 1927. 
Mr. Conway became Superintendent of In- 


Law School with degree of LL.B. 


surance in 1929, and the following year 
Mr. McLoughlin became his secretary at 
the Department. Later, he was made at- 
torney for the Superintendent in the Liqui- 
dation Bureau. When the mortgage com- 
panies collapsed and their affairs were put 
in the hands of Superintendent George S. 
Van Schaick, Mr. McLoughlin was made 
a deputy in charge of the liquidation of 
the New York Title & Mortgage Co. 
Louis H. Pink became Superintendent and 
Mr. McLoughlin was appointed Deputy in 
charge of the New York office. 

In a statement this week Superintendent 
Pink said: 

“Mr. McLoughlin’s going is a real loss 
to the Department. In addition to having 
charge of the New York office and acting 
as trial deputy, all matters having to do 
with fire insurance have cleared over his 
desk. He has handled some of the most 
difficult problems of recent years. Among 
these are the investigation into the rating 
practices of the compensation companies 
and a comprehensive study of fire rates. 
He has also assisted materially in the ef- 
forts of the Department to make War 
Damage Insurance effective and extend the 
coverage of the companies so that the pub- 
lic will receive proper protection. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. McLoughlin’s experience and 
ability will not be lost in the new posi- 
tion which he is undertaking.” 

Mr. McLoughlin is a trustee of th 
Roman Catholic Orphanage Asylum, and 
a member of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, Brooklyn Bar Association and Friend- 
ly Sons of St. Patrick. He married Mar- 
garet Normile and has four children. They 
are Peggy 7, Edward, Jr. 5, Jean 3, and 
Kevin, 2. 


Booth Urges Laws to 
Control “Flash” Fires 


INSPECTION FORM PREPARED 


Chief Engineer, National Board, Says 
Cities With Modern Fire Prevention 
Ordinances Are Safe 


As engineers of the New England 
Fire Insurance Rating Association last 
week began an inspection for fire haz- 
ards in Boston night clubs, George W. 
Booth, chief engineer of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, announced 
preparation of an inspection form for 
use in such surveys in an attempt to pre- 
vent duplication of the Cocoanut Grove 
Club tragedy. 

Mr. Booth returned from Boston last 
week where he had gone, at the request 
of Fire Commissioner William A. Reilly 
and Fire Chief M. Pope, to confer 
on technical aspects of the fire. He 
said the New England Fire Insurance 
Rating Association had tendered its serv- 
ices to Governor Leverett B. Saltonstall 
to search for fire hazards in night clubs 
and hotels throughout Massachusetts. It 
also offered a similar service to Mayor 
Maurice J. Tobin of Boston. Both of- 
fers have been accepted. 

Enforcement of Codes Essential 

“Cities which have modern fire pre- 
vention ordinances and building codes, 
both properly enforced, can feel quite 
safe from the possibility of a flash fire, 
such as the one in Boston,” Mr. Booth 
said. “This security results from the 
fact that a model ordinance provides for 
the flame-proofing of otherwise flam- 
mable decorations and draperies usually 
found in night clubs, and also gives 
authority to the fire department to re- 
quire the installation of suitable fire pro- 
tection equipment and to maintain ade- 
quate fire exits. 

“In view of the 


Tact 


that the deaths 





Company Executives: 


ATTENTION 


Since 1925 we have serviced 
home office claim departments— 
both fire and casualty—on their 
loss adjustment problems and 
our accounts today include some 
of the country's best companies. 

















The manpower situation, par- 
ticularly in the claim end of the 
business, is acute. We are pre- 
pared ot meet this problem with 
a staff of experienced, company- 
trained personnel. 


Therefore, if you have a prob- 
lem in New Jersey because of 
claim service, call on us. Our 
facilities are listed below: 





FIRE LOSS ADJUSTERS 
Also 
Complete Claim Departments 


Automobile (All Classes) 
General Liability 
Workmen's Compensation 














Trenton, N. J., Branch 
103 W. Hanover Street 
Phone: Trenton 6049 
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Phone Mitchell 2-7080 
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Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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where accumulations of static electricity 
are a hazard. 

Temperature tests of dust-tight light- 
ing fixtures and tests of other hazardous 
locations electrical products. 

Determination of flammability of cam- 
ouflage materials for gun emplacements, 
and for other protective concealments. 

Tests of reliability of new type cowl- 
ing latch for aircraft. 

Flameproofed Wood 

Investigation of the fire retardant 
value of flameproofed wood for use in 
ships, barracks, and elsewhere. 

Consultation with Ordnance Plant in- 
spectors on subjects of anti-slip floor- 
ing materials. 

Inspection of protective installations 
or safes and vaults for storage of se- 


Alvah Small 


Alvah Small, president of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, has long been 
one of the country’s outstanding fire 
protection authorities. He was vice- 
president for many years in charge of 
the branch in New York City before 
succeeding Dana Pierce as president 
and going to the head office in Chi- 
| cago about eight years ago. He is also 
immediate past-president of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, | 
having served two terms, 1940-1942. 
The Laboratories are sponsored by 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers as a non-profit organization. 





medical supplies, se- 
documents, and 


curities, narcotics, 
cret codes, valuable 
plans, ete. 

Tests for tanks for hazardous liquids 
for use by the Army and by war plants. 

Investigation of acetylene generators 
for war plants. 

Tests of oil-burning furnaces and boil- 
ers for war housing projects and field 
inspection of the installation of oil-burn- 
ing stoves in Army barracks. 

OCD Fire Extinguisher 

The story of the development of the 
4-gal. OCD fire extinguisher will ex- 
emplify the kind of work involved in 
many of these investigations. The Office 
of Civilian Defense anticipated the need 
for a large number of fire extinguishers 
to be used by OCD civilian volunteers. 
The use of brass and copper for extin- 
guishers have been limited to certain 
types, and then only when produced for 
specified Government departments.* This 
meant that extinguishers for OCD would 
have to be made of something other 
than brass or copper. 

To design a rugged fire extinguisher 
which would serve well even when used 
by unskilled workers under all sorts of 
conditions, and which could be produced 
economically in large numbers without 
using critical materials urgently needed 
for offensive war production, was no 
small task. 

By collaborating on this problem with 
\rmy engineers, OCD officials, War 
Production Board, Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories’ engineers and fire extinguisher 
manufacturers have developed a new 
tvpe of fire fighting device which meets 
all the requirements. The extinguisher 
decided upon, and now in production, 
uses water—the best all-around and most 
extinguishing medium. 

The device consists of an iron tank 
which is galvanized to prevent it from 
The tank holds four gallons of 
ater. In the tank is installed a hand 
p to which is connected a 10-ft. 
length of hose with a nozzle on the end 
d with a deflector so that a solid 
or a spray may be had at will. 
extinguisher is a “smaller 
of the regular 5-gal. pump tank 
so successfully by fire departments 
er the United States. 

The essential difference between the 
ICD type of water extinguisher and 
pe which has been used by fire 
nts for many years is that the 


‘ 


plentiful fire 








former is made almost entirely of non- 
strategic materials. 


New Construction of Pump 


The pump of the OCD extinguisher, 
instead of being made of brass, is made 
of steel tubes coated inside and out with 
porcelain—a radical departure from pre- 
vious construction. 

The piston, piston rings, stuffing box 
and valves of the pump are made of 
plastics. Glass marbles serve as valve 
balls. Such parts were formerly made 
of brass. 

The 10-ft. length of hose attached to 
the pump is made entirely of reclaimed 
rubber, no crude rubber at all being used 
for this part. The nozzle on the end of 
the hose is of plastic which will with- 
stand hard abuse without breaking. 

The complete extinguisher, filled with 
four gallons of water weighs approxi- 
mately forty-five pounds, and is thus 
easy to handle. It can be operated by 
one person or can be kept continuously 
in operation by two or three persons— 
one person handling the nozzle in the 
attic of a home, for instance, another 
pumping the extinguisher on the floor 
below, while a third carries buckets of 
water to keep the extinguisher supplied. 

Many conferences were held to deter- 
mine what materials would be available 
for use in the OCD extinguisher; and 
much experimental work was necessary 
to ascertain which materials and con- 
structions would be suitable. This has 
been a time-consuming task as many 
construction methods and many mate- 
rials were tried before satisfactory solu- 
tions to the many problems were found. 


Over 2,350,000 Extinguishers Ordered 


A very useful extinguisher, however, 
is the final result. Two million, two 
hundred and fifty-eight thousand have 
been contracted for OCD and one hun- 
dred thousand—almost identical—for the 
Army. After approving the design for 
each manufacturer, it is Underwriters’ 
Laboratories’ job to set up testing pro- 
cedures at various factories and to check 
the production and label the units. 

Many of the investigations which have 
been cited here as examples of the spe- 
cial work which Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories is performing in connection with 
the war effort, have been rush jobs. In 
fact, in some instances, production at 
numerous factories was being held up 
pending the solving of the problems. 
Consequently, less important work has 
been pushed aside, engineers have been 
“borrowed” by one department from an- 
other where necessary, and all possible 
speed has been made in the completion 
of the investigation. 

Test methods and performance stand- 
ards, established by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, have existed for a larger per- 
centage of the problems which have 
arisen. In more than a few cases, how- 
ever, test procedures and suitable per- 
formance characteristics have had to be 
decided upon on the basis of past ex- 
perience with similar problems and prod- 
ucts. 

Protecting Munition Industry from 

Lightning 

Another war effort activity of the 
Laboratories has had to do with the pro- 
tection of shell loading and munitions 
plants from lightning. 

Laboratories’ specialists assisted in the 
drawing of Federal Specifications cover- 
ing this subject. Contracts awarded for 
the “rodding” of these immense plants 
usually calls for inspection and test of 
the installations by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories’ engineers. Frequent inspec- 
tions have been made at more than 
thirty plants in all parts of the United 
States. 

It is difficult to appreciate the magni- 
tude of this job without having seen 
one or more of these plants. Suffice it 
to say, that the average plant probably 
occupies 30,000 acres, comprises several 
hundred or even a thousand buildings, 
and that the lightning protection sys- 


Testing to Extinguish 


Magnesium Scrap Fires 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc, 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., test- 
ing materials intended for extinguishing 
fires in magnesium scrap, a difficult type 
of fire to control. In the test seen above 
three pounds of magnesium shavings 
have been ignited. One engineer shovels 
extinguishing powder over the burning 
magnesium while the engineer in the 
background is recording temperatures by 
means of an instrument connected to 
thermocouple wires terminating in the 
center of the pile of magnesium. Three 
materials have been approved as being 
suitable for extinguishing such fires in 
factories and other products are under 
investigation. 


tem installed on each building is exten- 
sive, 

Copper plays an important part in 
lightning protection. The recommenda- 
tions made by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories’ engineers for changes in the 
methods of protecting certain types of 
buildings at the plants have resulted in 
savings of thousands of tons of this now 
precious metal. 

One of the newest and, one might say, 
extracurricular wartime activities of Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories has been the 
conduct of courses in fire protection, 
plant protection, sabotage prevention and 
related subjects. 

Military classes have been sent to the 
Laboratories’ main testing station in 
Chicago for actual demonstrations and 
discussions of these subjects. Labora- 
tories’ engineers have also presented 
formal courses of lectures at the schools 
where these men are being trained. 

Safeguarding Explosives 

Underwriters’ Laboratories’ staff mem- 
bers have had a major part in the com- 
prehensive course being given students 
Chesapeake Pond Names 

War Activities Committee 

With the initiation of six new mem- 
bers and appointment of a war activities 
committee as features, the Chesapeake 
Pond of the Blue Goose held a dinner 
meeting at the Longfellow Hotel, Balti- 
more, on November 30. Robert W. Mar- 
tin, National Union Fire, most loyal 
gander, presided. 

Those initiated are Donald W. Clark 
and Richard B. Clark, Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau, Baltimore; C. V 
Resh, Home, Baltimore; Edmund F. 
Costello, National Liberty, Baltimore; 
George G. Moore, Insurance Company 
of North America, Washington, and 
Warren Wright, Jr.. Home, Washington. 

The war activities committee, of which 
Mr. Martin is chairman, ex-officio, will 
undertake to arrange the sale of war 
bonds, plan for blood contributions for 
the members of the armed forces and 
carry out other activities. In addition to 
Mr. Martin, the members are C. H. 
Smith, Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., Baltimore; Harold Roberts, 





as 
——:! 


at the Explosives Safety Branch Scho 

. 0! 
of the Office of the Chief of Ordnane 
U. S. Army. Some fifty-four hours pe 
lecture work, plus demonstrations i 
the Laboratories and at the high - 
plosive testing station at Lemont, Ij] 
have been given to a number of differ. 
ent classes. The subjects covered are 
as follows: 

Fire resistive building materials, con. 
struction, and equipment; common and 
special hazards; building codes; common 
electrical hazards; hazardous liquids— 
elementary chemistry of petroleum prod- 
ucts, solvents, lacquers, thinners, paints 
ete. , 

Also electrical equipment for hazard- 
ous locations; liquefied petroleum gases. 
static electricity—generation and pre. 
vention; fire extinguishers; plant fire 
protection. 

Also permanent equipment — extip- 
guishers, sprinklers, yard systems, water 
supplies, fire alarm systems—automatic 
and manual. Lightning protection—gen- 
eral protection, igloos, magazines, aerials, 
bonding and grounding systems. Re- 
sistance to ground, measurements, etc, 

Demonstrations at Laboratories 

Demonstrations and discussions of the 
following subjects have been held at the 
Laboratories’ testing stations: 

Explosives — use, handling, storage, 
etc.; first aid fire fighting equipment; 
automatic sprinkler systems—operating 
characteristics of sprinklers, distribution 
of water, sources of supply, dry pipe 
valves, alarm valves, etc. 

Also fire alarm systems, supervisory 
systems, thermostat systems; magnesium 
and incendiary bombs, methods of ex- 
tinguishment. 

This course is intended to assist in 
equipping these men for positions as 
key safety inspectors of munitions, shell 
loading, and ordnance manufacturing 
plants. 

Other Courses Given 

Similar, but less extensive courses, 
have been given to students at the Army 
Intelligence Officers School, to Counter- 
Intelligence Corps groups, to Internal 
Security Division plant inspectors and 
to plant protection engineers of the 
Office of Provost Marshal General. 

Special training courses have also been 
arranged at the main testing station for 
metropolitan Chicago OCD workers. And 
staff members have individually con- 
ducted training for OCD in their home 
communities. 

Laboratories’ engineers have been 
called to Washington for various con- 
ferences and five of the staff are in 
Washington on leave for the duration; 
three serving in the Simplification 
Branch of the WPB, of which one 1s 
Chief; one in the Fire Prevention Sec- 
tion, Office of Chief of Engineers, U. S. 
Army; and one in the Health, Safety, 
and Industrial Equipment Branch, WPB. 

These are some of the outstanding 
wartime activities of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. In other ways also, which 
cannot yet be discussed, the Laboratories 
is working for victory. 





Jefferson Adjustment Bureau, Inc., Bal- 
timore; W. Kempton Crosby, Fireman’s 
Fund, Washington, and Herndon Johns, 
Home, Washington. 





C. Nelson Bean’s New Post 


C. Nelson Bean, stamp clerk of the 
Underwriters Association of the District 
of Columbia, resigned his position recent- 
ly to become manager of the insur- 
ance department of Thomas J. Fisher & 
Co., Inc. Mr. Bean has been one 0! 
the oldest employes of the association 
in years of service. He began work 
with the association about twenty-eight 
years ago as assistant to the stamp clerk 
and, on the death of his superior, suc- 
ceeded to this position. 





S. P. HUGHES MADE PARTNER 

Simon P. Hughes has become a partt- 
ner in the Fred F. Fox Co., local agency 
of Oklahoma City, formerly operated 
solely by Mr. Fox. Mr. Hughes was 
formerly assistant resident manager, 
Maryland Casualty, at Oklahoma City. 
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Hurt & Quin, Atlanta General 
Agency, Is Strictly a Supervising Office 


Langdon C. Quin, Its President, Charter Member and Past 
President, American Association of Insurance General 
Agents; Operates in Four Southern States 


Hurt & Quin, Atlanta general agency, 
is the outgrowth of an association 
formed in 1919 by Langdon C. Quin, its 
president, and the late George N. Hurt. 
It was operated by them jointly until 
the death of Mr. Hurt in 1933. Native 
Georgians, they both started in the in- 
surance business when they left school. 

Hurt & Quin is strictly a general 
agency office, supervising the business 
of the companies it represents in the 





LANGDON C. QUIN 


states of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and 
South Carolina. It represents the New 
Brunswick Fire, Homestead, Sentinel, 
Empire State Underwriters, Century, 
American Equitable, Globe & Republic, 
New York Fire, Star of America, Ameri- 
can & Foreign, London & Lancashire, 
Safeguard, Orient and Potomac Fire for 
fire and all allied lines; Patriotic for 
inland marine only; General Security 
Assurance, Liverpool & London & Globe, 
Reinsurance Corp. of New York, Mer- 
chants and Grand Union Underwriters 
for reinsurance; General Accident for 
casualty lines. 


Officers of Firm 


In addition to Mr. Quin, officers are 
his brother, Robert S. Quin, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary; Parks Huntt, vice- 
president and manager of the casualty 
department; D. Lee Wicker, vice-presi- 
dent and agency superintendent; Jeff 
R. Hedden, secretary and assistant man- 
ager, casualty department; C. C. Clark, 
Jr., assistant secretary. 

Special agents are J. Priestley Orme, 
Miami; Charles A. Atkins, Jacksonville; 
Ralph W. Black, Montgomery; B. B. 
Fladger, W. R. Latimer, Jr, and Jeff 
\. Hedden, Atlanta; T. A. Martin, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Langdon C. Quin’s Career 


_ Langdon C. Quin was born in 1886 
in Washington, Wilkes County, Ga., fa- 
mous throughout the South for its his- 
toric homes and aristocratic families. 
After finishing high school there, he 
went into the local agency business 
with his father, Hugh P. Quin. In 1912 
he went to Athens, Ga., as general agent 
tor the Concordia and the National Ben 
Franklin. He was also.secretary of the 
Columbia Fire Insurance Co., which was 
under management of the late H. 


Stockdell, who had been general agent 
at Atlanta for the old Phenix of Brook- 
lyn and under whose tutelage scores of 
successful fire insurance men made their 
start. In 1915 the Columbia Fire was 
reinsured by the North British & Mer- 
cantile and Mr. Quin fell heir to the 
general agency and moved it to Atlanta. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hurt, who had en- 
tered the general agency business in 
Tampa, Fla., in 1910, representing the 
Atlanta Home and the Williamsburg 
City Fire Insurance Co., merged his 
general agency with Hughs & Yates at 
Atlanta, under the name of Hughs, 
Yates & Hurt. The late Robert N. 
Hughs of that firm later was to become 
Southern manager for the Insurance Co. 
of North America. M. B. Yates of the 
firm later became vice-president of the 
United Firemen’s Insurance Co. of the 
Phoenix of London Group. When the 
firm was dissolved Mr. Hurt went with 
the Great American. 

General Agency Formed 

The first World War brought Messrs. 
Hurt and Quin together in business. Mr. 
Quin enlisted in 1917 and Mr. Hurt 
operated his general agency for him 
until the war was over. On January 1, 
1919, Hurt & Quin was organized al- 
though Mr. Quin was still in the service 
and did not return to Atlanta until 
Spring. The business was incorporated 
under its present title on January 1, 
1928. 

Mr. Quin has been a director of the 
Georgia Home Insurance Co., Columbus, 
Ga., since 1928 when the controlling in- 
terest was purchased by the Home In- 
surance Co. Since 1937 he has been a 
secretary of the Georgia Home, in 
charge of its Georgia business outside 
of the city of Columbus. 

Mr. Quin is a charter member of the 
American Association of Insurance Gen- 
eral Agents. He was present at the or- 
ganization meeting at Signal Mountain, 
Tenn., in 1926, served on the executive 
committee for several years and was its 
president in 1932-1933, one of the hard- 
est periods the association ever went 
through, as it was in the midst of the 
depression years. 


S. E. U. A. Executive Committeeman 


He is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the South-Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association and of the executive 
committee of the Southern branch of 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Association. 

Mr. Ouin’s wife is the former Eugen‘a 
Caldwell, daughter of the late A. S. 
Caldwell who was Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Tennessee for a number of 
vears. Mrs. Quin has been to a number 
of insurance conventions with Mr. Quin 
and she is nopular with the insurance 
fraternity. They have two sons, Lang- 
don C. Quin. Jr., who is now in the Sig- 
nal Corps Training School, and Hugh 
Caldwell Quin, a student at Virginia 
Militarv Institute at Lexington, Va. 

Mr. Quin belongs to the Capital City 
and Piedmont Driving Clubs at Atlanta, 
and also to the Sea Island Yacht Club 
at St. Simons Island, Ga. 





CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES RISE 

Fire losses in Canada for the week 
ended with November 22 have been esti- 
mated at $358,600, compared with $223,- 
000 in the previous week and $155,825 
for the same week last year. Total loss 
since January 1 has heen estimated at 
$17,343,938, compared with $12,808,175 for 
the same period in 1941. 
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Keep ’em Buying! 


Let's get solidly behind the War Damage In- 
surance Program of the Business Development 
Office. Let's see to it that all policyholders and 
local property-owners know and understand the 
value of this protection. Let's cooperate with our 
local boards, state associations and companies 
to bring this coverage to the attention of mem- 
bers of local civic, business and social groups, 


clubs and organizations. 


Our Companies are committed to this pro- 
gram and are working wholeheartedly through 
their agents and fieldmen, who are cooperating 
100% with the Business Development Office. 


Let's make an all-out effort to perform our 
economic and patriotic duty. Let's "Keep ‘em 


BUYING!" 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


New York © Philadelphia * Detroit * Chicago * San Francisco 
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War Damage Educational Campaign 
Carried to Public All Over Country 


Director Mays of B.D.O. Tells Advertising Conference Mil- 
lions of Pieces of Literature Have Gone to Prospects; 


I.A.C. Members Are Cooperating Splendidly 


High praise for enthusiastic and sus- 

ed efforts ( inies and produc 
ers the nation-wide adver- 
sing, ¢ and selling program 
Wat ation insurance 
rotectl ressed by Milton W. 








MILTON W. MAYS 


Mays, director of the Business Devel- 
pment Office, when addressing the In- 


surance Advertising Conference at Hotel 


Roosevelt in New York City last week. 
\t a forum discussion on war damage 
insurance Harry G. Helm, vice-presi- 
dent and program chairman, presided, 


and President Charles E. Freeman also 
spoke briefly. Mr. Helm is advertising 
manager of the Glens Falls Group and 
Mr. Freeman superintendent, business 


production department of the Springfield 
Fire & Marine. 

Stating that the significance of the 
entire Government war damage program 


the insurance industry is profound, 
Mr. Mays reviewed the selling and edu- 
cational campaign launched at the time 
1 XY’ + +7 236 > . = 

of the National Association of Insurance 
\gents’ convention in Chicago in Sep- 
+] 





ember before presenting the creditable 
its to date. 

The entire program material, consist- 
ing of explanatory matter, folders, stick- 
ers, posters and suggested letters to 

yspects, was sent originally to about 
3,500 selected persons in positions of 


eadership who could influence others 
work for the of the campaign. 
was felt that to distribute the orig- 
1al material to unnumbered thousands 
persons indiscriminately would be far 
less etncient. 


Over 3,000,000 Items Distributed 


That this course of actior 


Success 


was correct, 
r. Mays supported by saying that as 
if November 30 requests for over 3,000,- 
000 stickers, folders, etc., had 
ceived. Five hundred c of stickers 


sent tree ot 


been re 





sters were, and at 


Ker reque st- 





f ¢ il is charged 
r d for stick 
ers an folders, and 
e fac I received i 
t r ense cde 

¢ f al 1er or addi 

il material. Practically no objections 

e charges have been received. Mr 

Mz ated that al 100 state and 
producers’ associations are acting 
enters for distribution of publicity 


material, in additon to what individuals 
are doing entirely upon their own. ini- 
tiative, 

Quoting statistics, Mr. Mays said that 
over 5,000 separate requests have been 
received since the latter part of Sep- 
tember. These have been for 1,700,000 
folders and 1,400,000 stickers. Also 40,- 
QOO posters are now being displayed 
throughout the country. Close to 3,000 
newspaper mats have gone to producers 
and many are being used in newspaper 
advertisements on war damage insur- 
ance. Fifteen thousand sales letters 
have gone out and 5,000 copies of the 
speech delivered at the agents’ Chicago 
meeting by Mr. Freeman . Thus the 
Business Development Office believes, 
Mr. Mays said, that a considerable por- 
tion of the American public has already 
been well acquainted with the existence 
of and value of the War Damage Cor- 
poration coverage. But the job is still 
far from completion, 

Mr. Mays then described the particu- 
lar activities of several agents’ state as- 
sociations and local boards as follows: 


What Producers Are Doing 


Rochester, N. Y.—distribution of fold- 
ers through the local transportation com- 
pany. 

Massachusetts—the B.D.O. committee 
of fieldmen and agents and the Massa- 
chusetts Insurance Brokers Association 
have secured cooperation of the New Eng- 
land Telephone Co., credit men’s asso- 
ciation and State Tax Commissioner. 
The telephone company is distributing 
war damage folders in envelopes ccn- 
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and the Tax 


bills 
Commissioner is sending out a folder 
along with every income tax blank. 
Washington, D. C.—Potomac Electric 
Co. inserting folders in bill envelopes. 


taining subscribers’ 


North Carolina—agents’ committees 
have enlisted aid of the Boy Scouts and 
rural mail deliveries to distribute litera- 
ture. Banks and department stores are 
sending out war damage material with 
monthly statements. Posters are being 
widely displayed by banks, stores, fac- 
tories and others. Agents and fieldmen 
are speaking on war damage insurance 
before non-insurance gatherings. 

Ilinois—agents’ associations distribut- 
ing suggested letter and other material 
to clients. 

Minnesota — lectures on war damage 
coverage are being included in the agents’ 
educational courses. 

Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
states—all of the associations in these 
states are keeping their members fully 
informed and active in the campaign. 

Arkansas—in three sections of that 
inland state agents are actively selling 
war damage insurance and also placing 
a considerable amount of extended cov- 
erage and other fire lines. 

Alabama—more than 200 agents are 
using the material and in addition direct- 
ly contacting civic clubs. 

From the insurance company stand- 
point Mr. Mays said that all interests 
are pulling together to get the educa- 
tional job done. The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters has carried full 
page advertisements on war damage in- 
surance in the Saturday Evening Post 
and Nation’s Business and has also dis- 
tributed nearly 330,000 reprints of these 
advertisements. Over 11,000 of their 
own posters have gone out. 

Mr. Mays complimented the fire com- 
panies for their splendid cooperation, 
many having prepared their own post- 
ers, stickers and other mailing pieces in 
addition to the material distributed 
through the B.D.O. 


New Sales Idea Presented 
Answering an_ objection frequently 
heard in the Middle West that the WD(¢ 





Chris D. Sheffe in 1914 Group Picture 


Neng 





Left to Right: Thomas J. Beagan, Melville M. Guillan, William Medlicott, Chris D. 
Sheffe, Roy MacDonald, Thomas B. Bennett, B. J. Rabbitt 


The accompanying picture was taken 
in 1914 on the roof of 84 William Street, 
New York City, when the London As- 
surance had its United States office 


there. It consists of a group of London 
\ssurance men taken when Chris D. 
Sheffe, now United States manager, 


was chief underwriter of the company 
Identities of those in the picture and 
their positions at the time it was taken 


and now follow, left to right: 
Thomas J. Beagan, office boy of the 
London \ssurance, now a state agent 


of the National Union, with headquar- 





ters in Pittsburgh; Melville M. Guillan, 
an examiner for New England and 
Pennsylvania, now an examiner for 
America Fore; William Medlicott, in 
charge of sprinkler risks, now with a 
3oston agency; Mr. Sheffe; Roy Mac- 
Donald, endorsement clerk, now an 
underwriter for London Assurance; 
Thomas B. Bennett, clerical division of 
underwriting department, London Assur- 
ance, now vice-president and treasurer, 
Farmer & Ochs Co., a New York agen- 
cy;B. J. Rabbitt, map clerk, now chief 
underwriter for London Assurance, 
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insurance protects only against enemy 
attacks and there is not too much like- 
lihood of bombings in that area, M; 
Mays quoted a decision of the WDC 
broadening the coverage to include loss 
or damage resulting from U. S. planes 
engaged in actual patrol operations, Jp 
the Middle West, as well as elsewhere 
there are hundreds of planes in the air 
daily engaged in protective patrol flights 
Some of these may drop bombs or crash, 
damaging private property, and this haz. 
ard is insurable only under WDC pol- 
cles. 

Mr. Mays urged the advertising men 
to follow through aggressively on what 
they have done already and not let pub. 
lic interest cool off. He then asked a 
few of the advertising men present to 
describe their own company activities, 


Ad Men Tell of Their Activities 


Mr. Helm said the Glens Falls had 
prepared a poster for agents to use and 
had urged its fieldmen to make war dam- 
age insurance selling a “first order” of 
business on their schedules. Articles 
and maps have appeared in the Glens 
Falls house organ showing that for 
planes taking off from northern Norway 
it is as short a distance to Chicago 
as to New York. He said the companies 
have a definite responsibility in pushing 
the war damage selling program to a 
successful conclusion. 

W. Leslie Lewis, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Agricultural, told 
how fieldmen of that company were in- 
structed on war damage and said scores 
of thousands of stickers have been dis- 
tributed. He told also how every mem- 
ber of the local agents’ board of Water- 
town, N. Y.—home city of the Agricul- 
tural—had sent out simultaneously a let- 
ter on war damage to every client and 
prospect. Thus all insurance buyers in 
the city were reached. 

F. Sidney Holt, supervisor of publicity, 
Aetna Fire, told of advertising material 
and articles prepared by his company. 

E. E. Sterns, assistant advertising 
manager, Travelers, said his companies 
had prepared a war damage poster, with 
over 35,000 copies sent out. War dam- 
age has also been featured in the house 
organ going to agents. 





WAR DAMAGE SALES IN N. J. 

The New Jersey Association of In- 
surance Agents reports a heartening in- 
crease in the sale of war damage in- 
surance in the last couple of months. 
Past - President Edward M. Schmults, 
chairman of the business development 
committee of the state association, has 
obtained full cooperation of county and 
local boards. More than 500 requests 
for educational and sales material have 
been received by the Business Develop- 
ment Office in New York from New 
Jersey. 





HUDSON COUNTY AGENTS’ PARTY 


The Hudson County Association of 
Insurance Agents will hold its annual 


Christmas party on Wednesday evening, 


December 16, at the Masonic Club in 
Jersey City. The party will be open 
to all agents and company men. ‘There 


will be a dinner, entertainment and 
dancing. Reservations are being made 
through Charles S. Burke, president, % 
3owers Street, Jersey City; Charles J. 
Unger, secretary, 239 Washington Street, 
Jersey City, and Sol S. Holland, enter- 
tainment chairman, J. I. Kislak Co., Jour- 
nal Square, Jersey City. 





GIFTS TO MEN IN SERVICES 


Through the efforts of the employes 
of the American Group of Newark every 
American Group employe in the armed 
forces will be remembered on Christmas 
Day. Each of the eighty-eight employes 
stationed at points in this country will 
receive a $5 money order, and, to each 
of those serving abroad, a package has 
been sent containing a carton of ciga- 
rettes, a pen knife, a picture folder and 
a box of stationery. 
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st, 150th Anniversary campaign, and appears 
“ in leading magazines reaching nearly eight 
million readers throughout the country. 
With this page we endeavor to bring to a 
vast nationwide audience a better realiza- 
tion of the Agent’s essential place in the 
community, an understanding of the im- 
portance of his duties and a knowledge of 
, ; the responsibilities of his profession. It is 
aii ip Timer PS dedicated to all Agents in appreciation of | 
their loyalty, enterprise and success. i 















NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


PHILADELPHIA 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA © THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILA. © CENTRAL INSURANCE CO. OF BALTIMORE 
INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA’ e NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE CO. ¢ PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


“NORTH AMERICA SERVICE” MEANS 'CROSS-THE-BOARD SERVICE .. . FOUNDED 1792 
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Reinsurance Defined and 


Insolvency of Reinsured Considered 


By Kenneth R. Thompson 
Member of New York Bar 


Reinsurance has been defined as fol- 
lows: 

“A contract whereby one for a con- 
sideration agrees to indemnify another 
wholly or partially against loss or liabil- 
ity by reason of a risk the latter has 
assumed under a separate and distinct 
contract as insurer of a third party.” 
(Stickel v. Excess Insurance Co. < 
America, Ohio Supreme Court, Nov. 22, 
1939, 23 N. E. (2nd) 839, 136 Ohio St. 
49.) 

“A reinsurance transaction is a rela- 
tionship of utmost good faith (uberri- 
mae fidei), established between two 
parties, which is based primarily on a 
contract or understanding whereby one 
party, called the reinsurer, in considera- 
tion of a premium paid the reinsurer, 
agrees to indemnify under certain terms 
and conditions, another party, the re- 
assured, against a_ risk previously 
assumed by the latter, the direct writer, 
in its primary insurance covering the 
original assured.” (Thompson: Reinsur- 
ance, Page 1.) 

Under the law of New York any do- 
mestic stock or mutual insurance cor- 
poration or reciprocal insurer may en- 
gage in the reinsurance of the kind or 
kinds of insurance business in which it 
is authorized to engage by the terms 
of its charter or subscriber’s agreement. 

y foreign stock or mutual insurance 
corporation may do likewise in respect 
of the kind of insurance it is licensed 
to do in the state. Such insurers 





Kenneth R. Thompson 


Kenneth R. Thompson, author of 
the accompanying article, is a mem- 
ber of the New York and Federal 
bar, and has practiced in this city 
eighteen years. He is associated with 
Duncan & Mourt, New York City, 
one of the count:y’s leading insur- 
ance law firms. 

For the past fifteen years Mr. 
Thompson has specialized in reinsur- 
ance and excess reinsurance matters. 
\ graduate of Columbia University 
and Columbia Law School, with de- | 
grees of A.B., M.A. and LL.B., he is 
author of a recently published book 








| 
| called Reinsurance. Publishers are| 
| Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chi- | 
| cago. 
whether domestic or foreign may con- 


fine its business to reinsurance. 
Status of “Assuming Insurer” 
The Insurance Law of New York de- 


fines the words “assuming insurer” as 
meaning that insurer which, under a 
contract of reinsurance, incurs to an- 
other insurer, called the “ceding in- 
surer,” an obligation of which the per- 
formance is contingent upon the in- 


of liability or loss by the ceding 
insurer under its contract or contracts 
of insurance, guaranty or suretyship 
made with third persons. The question 
“assum- 


curring 


arises: What happens when the 
ing insurer” or reinsured becomes in- 
solvent ? 


In the Stickel case, supra, the court 
held that the reinsurance agreement as 
phrased and as was involved, constituted 
a contract of indemnity against loss, 
making the actual payment of a loss in 
cash by the reinsured a condition prece- 


dent to the liability of the reinsurer to 
respond, and that the insolvency of 
the reinsured was a matter of no mo- 


ment. The Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. v. Pink, 302 U. S. 224, recognized 
the importance of going back to the 
nai that existed between the re- 
insured and the reinsurer and learning 
what the terms of agreement were be- 





KENNETH R. THOMPSON 
fore it considered what rights inured to 
the benefit of the liquidator of the re- 
assured. The court held that proof of 
payment of the loss as outlined in the 
contract was a condition precedent be- 
fore any liability arose. (Thompson: 
Reinsurance, Pages 251, 242, 245.) 
Section 77 of N. Y. Law 

When New York State amended Sec- 
tion 77 of its Insurance Law in 1940, it 
dealt with this matter by providing: 

“No credit shall be allowed, as an ad- 
mitted asset or as a deduction from lia- 
bility, to any ceding insurer for reinsur- 
ance made, ceded, renewed, or other- 
wise becoming effective after January 
first, nineteen hundred forty, unless the 
reinsurance shall be payable bv the as- 
suming insurer on the basis of the lia- 
bility of the ceding insurer under the 
contract or contracts reinsured without 
diminution because of the insolvency of 
the ceding insurer. Such reinsurance 
agreement may provide that the liquida- 
tor or receiver or statutory successor of 
an insolvent ceding insurer shall give 
written notice of the pendency of, a 
claim against the insolvent ceding in- 
surer on the policy or bond reinsured 
within a reasonable time after such claim 
is filed in the insolvency proceeding and 
that during the pendency of such claim 
any assuming insurer may investigate 
such claim and interpose, at its own ex- 
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pense, in the proceeding where such 
claim is to be adjudicated any defense 
or defenses which it may deem available 
to the ceding company or its liquidator 
or receiver or statutory successor. The 
expense thus incurred by the assuming 
insurer shall be chargeable subject to 
court approval against the insolvent ced- 


ing insurer as part of the expense of 
liquidation to the extent of a propor- 
tionate share of the benefit which may 


ceding insurer solely as a 
undertaken by the 


accrue to the 
result of the defense 
assuming insurer. 
“Where two or more assuming in- 
surers are involved in the same claim 
and a majority in interest elect to inter- 
pose defense to such claim, the expense 
shall be apportioned in accordance with 
the terms of the reinsurance agreement 


as though such expense had been in- 
curred by the ceding company.” (L. 
1940, C. 87, Eff. March 4, 1940.) 


Obligations of Reinsured to Its 
Policyholders 

A reinsurer in some cases assumes the 
obligations of the reinsured to its pol- 
icvholders and becomes liable to them. 
(Thompson: Reinsurance, Page 251.) 

Section 112 of the Insurance Law of 
New York provides that any licensed 
insurance broker may negotiate a con- 
tract of insurance or place insurance in 
an insurer not authorized to do business 
in the state as long as it involves a 
contract of reinsurance. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that a citizen has the 
privilege to purchase insurance whence 
and from whom he pleases so long as 
the contract is not consummated within 
the State. A State may regulate the 
activities of foreign insurance companies 
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within the - State, but it cannot regulate 
what they do without the State and 
therefore a tax levied on domestic cor- 
porations or citizens for the purchase 
of insurance in non-admitted insurers js 
unconstitutional. Reinsurance acts as 4 
stabilizer. It is the true backbone of 
insurance. Spreading the risk even to 
the extent that the transactions become 
international will lead finally to success- 
ful underwriting. (Thompson: Reinsur- 
ance, Pages 265, 111; v 





Security Group Issues 


Ration Coupon Holder 
The Security Group of New Haven 
has recently issued a war ration coupon 
holder which serves as a handy and use- 
ful container for Government rationing 
coupons. This piece is now being dis- 
tributed by Security agents as a friendly 
service, and early reports indicate that 
it is being well received. Since more 
and more commodities are being ra- 
tioned, the holder is timely and practical 
It provides identification space to fa 
cilitate return in case of loss, and col- 
umns for listing pertinent data in con- 
nection with the various ration coupon 
books. 


CAPT. W. W. KEITH, JR., KILLED 

Capt. Willard W. Keith, Jr. U. $ 
Marine Corps, of Los Angeles, was killed 
in action recently in the Southwestern 
Pacific, according to telegraphic infor- 
mation from Washington. He was the 
son of Willard W. Keith, head of the 
national insurance brokerage firm 0 
Cosgrove & Co., with headquarters i 
New York and Los Angeles. The father 
also is Southern California Director of 
Civilian Defense. 

Captain Keith also is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Peggy Keith, an artist o! 
the staff of the Los Angeles Times. Hi 
entered the U. S. Mi irine Corps from the 
Marine Corps Reserve as a second lieu- 
tenant in 1940. Following his “raider 
training course he was sent to the Sout! 
Seas, and promoted to first lieutenant 
For gallantry in action in his first battle 
he won his captaincy and was trans 
ferred to another combat area. 


FIRES ON WEST COAST RISE 

As fire losses for October topped thos 
for September in the Pacific Northwes' 
indications are that November losses w! 
also top those suffered in October 
Among fires of a serious nature beine 
handled by the Fire Companies’ Adjust 
ment Bureau are a grain fire in amour" 














of $300,000 in southeast Washington; 
erain fire, $25,000 at Bonners Ferry, Ida 
a $300,000 fire at Geneva, Utah, whic! 
destroved a Defense Plant Corp. wart | 


house in which material was stored pend | 


ing the completion of the plant. 
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Parliament Is Told Of 
Insurance Importance 


MAN-POWER COMMITTEE’S VIEW 





Principal Classes of Insurance Are Es- 
sential to Community Under Present 
Conditions and Should Be on Com- 
prehensive Scale 





The report to Parliament of the Ken- 
net committee, considering the subject 
of man-power and what can be done in 
releasing staff _members of insurance 
companies for vital services of the Gov- 
ernment, war and otherwise, the report 
among other things says: 

‘When considering the possibility of 

further contraction of personnel the 
committee laid down some valuable guid- 
ing principles relative to general insur- 
ance: : 
(a) That the principal classes of 
insurance are essential to the com- 
munity under present conditions, and 
should be maintained on a sufficient 
scale, particularly the technical ex- 
perience of the fire companies in the 
matter of fire prevention storage and 
salvage, which is of especial impor- 
tance at the present time when the 
conservation of stocks and factories 
is essential; 

(b) That the facilities for adequate 
marine insurance should likewise be 
maintained if possible at such a 
pitch of efficiency as will not only 
cope with the present needs, but be 
ready for immediate expansion to 


meet the need, which experience 
foretells, on the cessation of hos- 
tilities; 


(c) That the force available to 
administer the various war damage 
schemes must be sufficient to ensure 
the reasonably prompt settlement of 
claims, a factor which has in the 
past contributed in no small degree 
to the preservation of public morale 
in the face of heavy air damage. 

With these guiding principles all who 
are associated with the insurance busi- 
ness will entirely agree, and that agree- 
ment will be extended to the committee’s 
belief that a balance has to be struck 
between what is needed to maintain 
these principles, and the need for man- 
power to maintain vital war services. 


Home Upheld in Case 


Involving 1938 Hurricane 


The New York State Court of Ap- 
peals has affirmed unanimously the judg- 
ment in favor of the Home of New York 
in the suit brought by the Lily Tulip 
Cup Corp. for losses resulting from the 
hurricane of September 21, 1938. Action 
was brought under the standard form of 
fire policy, issued by the Factory Insur- 
ance Association, to which Extended 
Cover Contract No. 3 had been attached. 
During the hurricane the tidal water of 
Flushing Bay, Long Island, rose ten feet 
or more and damaged the _ plaintiff’s 
property at College Point. Damage was 
fixed at $240,000, with interest bringing 
the claim to over $300,000. 

The Lily Cup Corp. contended that the 
policy exclusions for damage resulting 
trom high water, tidal wave or overflow 
were applicable only when the damage 
occurred independently of a hurricane, 
that the 1938 hurricane caused the water 
in the Sound to rise, that the hurricane 
was, therefore, the proximate cause of 
the damage and that plaintiff was en- 
titled to recover. 

The Home contended that the insuring 
and exclusion clauses were clear and un- 
ambiguous and there could be no recov- 
ery, and this position was sustained by 
the courts. ‘ 


RED WING AGENCY PURCHASE 
Charles E. Betcher of Red Wing, 
Minn., has purchased the Erwin Schacht 
local agency of Red Wing and is now 
Operating it. This is one of the oldest 
agencies of the town, formerly known 
as the Chellson agency. 


SYRACUSE WOMEN ELECT 
Alfreida E. Wagner Elected President; 
Officers to Be Installed at Xmas 
Party December 21 
New officers of the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Insurance Women’s Association will be 
installed at the Christmas party to be 
held at the Hotel Onondaga on Decem- 
ber 21. The new officers are as follows: 

President, Alfreida E. Wagner, Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co.; 
vice - president, Marion Quigley, Glens 
Falls Indemnity; secretary, Mildred 
Linn, Excelsior Insurance Co.; treasurer, 
Dorothy Hobkirk, New York Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Organization. 

Advisory board members are ‘Antoi- 
nette Quinlan, Travelers; Doris Hart, 
Wadsworth & Olmsted, Inc.; Sallie Conk- 
ling, New York Fire Insurance Rating 





Organization; Marie Sullivan, Loss Pro- 
tection, Inc.; Marjorie Hull, U. S. Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty, retiring president. 

The association has a membership of 
175 women. 
E. B. HATCH, JR., STATE AGENT 

Vice-President E. A. Henne announces 
the transfer and promotion of Special 
Agent E. B. Hatch, Jr., from the Ken- 
tucky field to state agent supervising 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County, O., for 
the America Fore Group. Mr. Hatch 
succeeds C. H. Garbutt, who has joined 
the armed forces. Mr. Hatch is a grad- 
uate of Armour Institute of Technology, 
later joining the forces of the Minne- 
sota Inspection Bureau, and on Decem- 
ber 1, 1935, was employed by America 
Fore as an engineer with headquarters 
in Chicago. 


Canadian War Risk Assured 
To Get Refund After War 


The Canadian Government has author- 
ized certain changes in its war risk in- 
surance set-up, according to a statement 
issued by Finance Minister IIsley. The 
changes are more or less along administra- 
tive lines in rates and underwriting con- 
ditions, including a policyholders’ right to 
a refund of 50% of the net surplus re- 
maining in the fund at the end of the war. 

Canada’s war risk scheme has been in 
effect since September 15 and, according 
to Mr. Ilsley, in the first six weeks (to 
the end of October) there were 19,000 
policies issued for a total value exceeding 
cranes with premiums of $3,000,- 
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ERHAPS you never thought of an insurance policy as 


your ambassador of goodwill, but you should — for, first of all, it is 


your client’s guarantee of security. And when disaster strikes... 


fire, explosion, burglary, personal injury ... the claim check you 


deliver is more than just financial assistance; it is a source of joy 


and a means of relieving the effects of individual tragedy. When- 


ever you sell the policy of a company of Fireman’s Fund Group 


you know your client has a tested guarantee of protection, and 


you have a sure foundation on which to build additional goodwill. 
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Oral Contract by Agent Is Held 
Binding Against Mutual Company 


On August 14, 1939, a 
tate of Maine made a written applica- 
n for fire and lightning insurance on 
iwelling, ell, shed and furniture, signed 
t was mailed that day by the 
pany’s local agent to its home office, 
ng with an assessment note contain- 
ng authority to the company’s secretary 
fill the blanks in the note. 
The property was burned August 17. 
‘he application was not received by the 
mpany at its home office until August 
18, when it was rejected. No written 
icy covering the property was there- 


re ever issued to the applicant. 


Company Contended Agent Could 
Not Make Contract 

\ction was brought against the com- 
pany, a domestic mutual assessment fire 
insurance company, on an alleged con- 
tract to insure against loss by fire or 
ghtning. Plaintiff contended that the 

mpany through its agent, orally in- 
sured the property from the time the 
application was signed until such time 
as the plaintiff should be notified by the 
company that it had accepted or rejected 
the application. The company denied 
the agent covered the property wit! 
temporary insurance, and, even if he d 
make such a contract, it was not binding 
on the company. The ; 
tions to a verdict for the plain 
overruled. Hurd v. Maine 
Ins. Co., Maine Supreme | 
2d 918 

‘As a general rule,” the urt said 
the absence of statute | 














rovides that the policies 





by certain design: ited officers. 

‘The mere fact that an app! 
made for a policy of fire 
not preclude the suolicans 
that at the time he signed the 
tion he was temporarily insured pending 
acceptance or rejection of his applica- 
tion. And the same rule applies in mu- 
tual insurance cases in the al 7 
any statutory or charter provision to the 

trary. 

“Whether or not an oral cont tract was 
made was a question of fact for the jury 
(1 Cooley’s Briefs on Insurance, page 
560) and, since such contracts are usually 
of a very informal nature (32 C. J. page 
1100) all of the facts and surroundin 
circumstances must be taken into con- 
sideration in determining that question.” 





absence o! 


“Covered” a Factual Condition 

Whenever the word “covered” is used 
in the fire insurance business, the court 
said, “to describe a factual condition, as 
listinguished from a mere expression of 
pinion, it means that the property de- 
scribed is temporarily insured for a 
reasonable length of time, according to 
of saliciee usually issued on 
such property, until the applicant is noti- 
ied of the rejection of his application 

the acceptance thereof followed by 
lelivery of a proper policy. That tem- 
orary insurance, however, would term- 
delivery and acceptance 
he policy applied for. 
‘Whether the word ‘covered’ was used 
conversation relative to fire insur- 
ance to express the fact that the ap- 
licant was then temporarily insured, or 


e terms 


nate upon the 


as an expression of the speaker’s 

is a question of fact for the 

It makes no difference whether 

é rd was used by the insurance 

( r was used by the applicant and 
ented to by the agent 

Phe insurance companys contended that 

en if its agent had authority to and 

1 ke the oral contract alleged yet 

be no recovery because the 

( rtakir Vas ne supported 

ynsidera That contention 

cted for the reason that the jury 

1 have found, from the circumstances 

he conversations between plaintiff 


resident of the 


and the agent, an implied promise by 
the plaintiff to pay all reasonable charges 
for such insurance coverage 


Assessment Note As inhi 


\nother point for consideration was 
that the plaintiff had signed and deliv- 
ered to the ——* agent an assess- 
ment note to be used by the company 
if it should Sones the risk and issue the 
policy applied for. That note contained 
the plaintiff’s promise to pay his assess- 
ments. 

“And,” the court held, “a promise to 
pay the premium upon delivery of the 
policy, or the assessments which may be 
made on an assessment policy, if and 
when issued, is a sufficient consideration 
to support the undertaking of an insur- 
through its agent, in cov- 
gnated property with tem- 
pending decision on the 


ance company, 
ering the ‘desi 
insurance 





his is especially so where, as here, it 
may be fairly inferred that the applicant 
reli ed on such temporary insurance and 
not seek insurance elsewhere.” And 
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it did not appear that the assessment —— 
note, so signed and delivered by the 


plaintiff and payable to the. company, 
had ever been returned by the company. 

The company contended that its agent 
had no authority to enter into the con- 
tract of temporary insurance and_ that 
plaintiff was so warned in the applica- 
tion, which stated that it was binding 
only on the approval of the home office. 
The court quoted and approved the doc- 
trine of a Minnesota case holding that 
the company’s practice of dating back 
policies when issued to the date of the 
application was a sufficient basis for the 
agent’s authority to make a preliminary 
verbal contract for present insurance, 
whether the authority is called apparent 
or implied. 

Restrictions Limited 

The clause in the application warning 
that the company shall not be bound by 
any acts or statements of its agents not 
contained in the application was held 
to limit these restrictions to acts or 
statements of the agent in securing the 
application for a formal policy, which, 
in this case, was to cover a term of three 
years. “They have no bearing,” the 
court held, “on the issue whether or not 
the agent had apparent authority to cov- 
er the property with temporary insur- 
ance, pending decision on the applica- 
tion.” 

But whatever may be the common law 











HAS LIFE INSURANCE MORE PUBLIC 
APPEAL THAN FIRE OR CASUALTY ? 


There are happenings in every community 
every day spotlighting the value of our stock 
in trade - yet, how many people know their 
fire and casualty insurance needs as well 
as the need for life insurance — The Agent 
must be the creator of public interest from 
which stems sound public opinion so nec- 
essary for the preservation of this business. 
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rule, the court added, it is provided by 
statute in Mi une that agents of mines 
compantes “shall be regarded as in the 
place of the company in all respects re- 
garding any insurance effected by them,” 
R. S. Maine, 1930, chap. 60, sec. 119, This 
language, the court said, is very broad, 
and includes agents of mutual companies 
as well as stock companies. 

The application of the Maine statute 
is not made to depend upon the issuance 
of an insurance policy, but upon. the 
question whether insurance has been 
“effected” by the agent. And if the agent 
in this case covered the property with 
temporary insurance on the property, 
then insurance was “effected” by him 
within the meaning of the statute, 

“The undoubted purpose of that. sta- 
tute is to make it as safe for persons 
seeking insurance to deal with the 
agents, with whom they ordinarily trans- 
act their business, as if they were deal- 
ing directly with the company them- 
SEIVES: saad And, after a careful consider- 
ation of all the circumstances, we cannot 
say as a matter of law that Campbell 
(the agent) did not have apparent au- 
thority to cover the plaintiff with such 
temporary insurance on said property, 
Neither the by-laws nor the statute rela- 
tive to membership prohibit it.” 


Policyholders Members of Company 


Although the defendant company’s by- 
law to that effect and the Maine statute 
expressly make all policyholders mem- 
bers of the company issuing the policy, 
“vet they do not require that all mem- 
bers must be policyholders at the time 
of the destruction of the property by 
fire. A policy of insurance is merely 
evidence of the fact that the person to 
whom it has been issued is insured, But 
one may be insured in a mutual assess- 
ment fire insurance company even be- 
fore a policy is made out... . 

“So, the test of membership in a 
mutual assessment fire insurance com- 
pany is not whether a policy has been 
issued, but whether or not the applicant 
was insured at the time in question. The 
length of time for which he was insured, 
or the manner in which the insurance 
had been effected, is immaterial if it was 
then in fact insured. 

“In returning a verdict for the plain- 
tiff in the instant case, the jury must 
have found that at the time of the fire 
he was temporarily insured in the de- 
fendant domestic mutual assessment fire 
insurance company. And since he was 
then insured therein, it necessarily fol- 
lows, in applying the test above laid 
down, that he was, at the time of the 
fire, a temporary member of that com- 
pany. 

“So, conceding that in order to recover 
against such a company on a fire loss, 
the plaintiff must show that at the time 
of the fire he was a member of that 
company, yet he brought himself within 
that rule by proving that at that time he 
was a temporary member thereof.” 

On the facts, the court declined to 
adopt a contrary rule laid down in 
Bracken County Ins. Co. v. Murray, 166 
Ky. 821, 179 S. W. 842, 843, based on a 
Kentucky statute and the by-law of an 
assessment company 

After considering all the evidence, the 


court cone luded that it could not say 
that the jury’s verdict was manife stly 
wrong and denied the company’s motion 


for a new trial and overruled its ex- 
ceptions. 
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1942 Inland Marine Developments 


(Continued from Page 1) 


is reverting to its original status. Un- 
derwriters are faced with a declining 
premium income on the “luxury” classes, 
and are forced to meet the problems in- 
volved in huge concentrated liabilities— 
merchandise interrupted in transit and 
actually in transit. 

A case in point is motor truck cargo 
liability—one of the largest, if not the 
largest, class of inland marine insurance 
today. In spite of the wonderful work 
that the railroads have done, and are 
doing in transporting commodities, the 
truckmen are assuming increasing bur- 
dens which are shared by the underwrit- 
ers—greatly increased limits of liability 
per truck, many of which are really un- 
known, and concentration of liability in 
truck terminals and on premises of 
freight forwarders, with full assumption 
of liability by the truckmen, all of which 
is, or Should be, insured. 


Inland Marine “Boundaries” 


While the “nation-wide definition” ac- 
complished a great deal in determining 
the boundaries within which inland ma- 
rine insurance should be written, it has 
been necessary, recently, for the Com- 
mittee on Interpretation and Camplaint 
to deviate from its strict provisions in 
cases where United States Government 
requirements cannot be met in any other 
way. 

Millions of dollars’ worth of Govern- 
ment material is in the hands of private 
contractors for manufacturing or “proc- 
essing”—such as machinery assembling 
and garment manufacturing. ‘All risks” 
insurance on such property, if demanded, 
may only be written under an inland 
marine contract. 


New Problems Involving Coverage 


While, as stated above, the definition 
has fairly well determined its scope, the 
Joint Committee on Interpretation is 
constantly confronted with problems in- 
volving inland marine coverages—many 
of them border-line cases on which de- 
cision is difficult. During the past year 
the greatest problem involves the so- 
called “processing” section, under which 
merchandise in the hands of certain 
classes of processors is eligible for such 
coverage. For the agent or broker, a 
great deal of misunderstanding still per- 
sists so it may be a helpful suggestion to 
point out that except for the few “loca- 
tion risks” that are specifically defined 
as marine—for example, bridges and tun- 
nels, radio towers, jewelers’ block, fur- 
riers’ customers, fine arts, installation 
risks, installment sales and bailees’ cus- 
tomers—the element of transit is the 
yardstick (in transit or incidental to 
transit). 

Inland marine insurance, however, still 
has as its most attractive feature the 
element of flexibility and therein lies its 
potentialities for further development. 

Personal Property Floater 


Y 


From the standpoint of public interest 
the personal property floater continues 
to hold the center of the stage, and, 
therefore, it is interesting at this time 
to mention briefly its development. 

After an abortive beginning this policy 
(as inland marine insurance) was “ruled 
out” by the nation-wide agreement in 
1933 which has been adopted by thirty- 
four State Insurance Departments. It 
was not ruled out, however, in the fol- 
lowing states, which never adopted the 
definition : Colorado, Kansas, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Utah and Wisconsin. 

The following states have either re- 
scinded the definition or have modified 
it to permit of its being written: In 1934, 
Oklahoma, Indiana, Arkansas, North Da- 
kota, Illinois, California, Kentucky, Ne- 
braska and Towa; in 1935, Texas, Min- 
nesota, South Dakota and Washington; 
In 1937, Oregon, West Virginia and Flor- 
ida; in 1938, Idaho and Mississippi; in 
1939, Alabama; in 1940, South Carolina, 
Missouri, District of Columbia, Arizona 
and North Carolina; in 1941, Georgia, 





Bachrach 
GEORGE G. QUIRK 

Louisiana and Rhode Island; in 1942, 

Maryland, Vermont and Virginia. 
Only Ten States Where Floater Cannot 

Be Written 

By a process of elimination this leaves 
only two states in the Middle West, four 
in New England and four Middle Atlan- 
tice states where the personal property 
floater is not being written as 1942 draws 
to a close. This in itself would account 
for a rapidly increasing volume of pre- 
nvum and together with the fact that a 
substantial amount of the business is 
written for a three-year term would, 
naturally, produce favorable results on 
a written premium—paid loss basis, all 
of which accounts in part at least for the 


Receiver May Enforce 
Lien for Assessments 


A receiver of a mutual fire, cyclone or 
hail insurance company may enforce a 
lien for unpaid assessments in equity, 
although the statute makes no provision 
for the enforcement of a lien. Except 
where there is a full and complete rem- 
edy at law, a court of equity has general 
jurisdiction to enforce liens and in the 
absence of a statute to the contrary, will 
foreclose them. 

An assessment made by a receiver 
authorized to do so has the same force 
and effect as if made by the proper of- 
ficers of the company before insolvency. 
—Berry v. Dehmke, Michigan Supreme 
Court, 5 N. W. 2d 505. 


Negligence in Damage to 
Goatskins Is Not Shown 


A libel against a vessel for damages to 
a cargo of goatskins shipped from Cal- 
cutta to Philadelphia, allegedly caused 
by excessive heating resulting from in- 
sufficient ventilation was dismissed by 
the Federal District Court for Southern 
New York (Bright, D. J.), on the ground 
that the evidence showed that the dam- 





present competition and broadening of 
forms. 

Since 1933 when a total of $31,489,507 
of inland marine premiums of all classes 
was reported to the various states as 
inland marine the business has steadily 
increased in volume. In 1941 $59,529,- 
827 was reported. 

The loss ratio (paid losses to written 
premiums) has steadily declined until 
1940, but increased in 1941 and is ex- 
pected to further increase in 1942, even 
with an anticipated substantial increase 
in written premiums. From now on, it 
would appear that the “easy” days in 
inland marine insurance are over, and 
that profitable operations will depend on 
careful and sound underwriting. 
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age suffered by the skins was caused by 
the inherent quality of the cargo, or 
the failure to pack properly before 
shipment. 

No evidence was found of any negli- 
gence on the part of the vessel. Other 
skins in the hold were not damaged and 
there was no evidence that any custom 
or practice required more ventilation 
than was given. 

The bill of lading acknowledged re- 
ceipt of the skins “in good order and 
condition” but “weight, measure, quality, 
contents and value unknown.” Delivery 
“in good order” was also acknowledged. 
The receipts for the goods and for deliv- 
ery could, of course, refer only to their 
external condition. When delivered at 
Philadelphia the skins were 90% dam- 
aged, with a strong odor of ammonia 
and with hair slip, indicative of decom- 
position, and showing signs of some 
shrinkage caused by drying out or heat- 
ing. The Magdapur, 46 F. Supp. 517. 





H. F. Crouch Ass’t Manager 
In Toledo For Travelers 


Harry F. Crouch, special agent at- 
tached to the Travelers in Toledo, has 
been advanced to the position of i 
tant manager of that office, effective im- 
mediately. 

Mr. Crouch originally joined the Trav- 
elers in April, 1926, through its engi- 
neering and inspection division. In 1928 
he was made special agent in Cleveland 
and in 1936, was transferred to the 
Toledo branch. 

Prior to coming to the Travelers, Mr. 
Crouch was employed by the Missouri 
Inspection Bureau as a fire insurance 
rater. 


assis- 





Litigation Over Violation 


Of Narrow Channel Rule 

Two suits involving a collision be- 
tween an oil barge and a motor tanker, 
resulting in damage to both vessels, 
were tried together in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for Eastern New York. One 
was a libel by the owner of the tanker 
against the tug which had the oil barge 
in tow. The owner of the barge brought 
a suit against the tanker, in which the 
tug was impleaded. A_ single opinion 
was rendered finding both the tug and 
the tanker at fault. The claimant of 
the tug alone appealed. The decree 
was affirmed by the Second Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Hatton Oil Transfer Corp. 
v. The Greene, 129 F. 2d 618. 

The tanker, seeking to escape liabil 
ity for the collision based on its viola- 
tion of the narrow channel rule on the 
ground that the violation was merely 
a condition and not a cause of the col- 
lision, was held to have the burden of 
proving that her unlawful position on 
the left-hand side of the channel did not 
impede the other vessel’s navigation, and 
that the collision could have been 
avoided by proper navigation on the 
part of the other vessel. The tug was 
held at fault in failing to sound either 
a passing signal or an alarm. 
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Fire inevene’ Must Tell 
Public Its Great Story 


ADDRESS OF HAYS MacFARLAND 


Chicago Man Says Many Other Indus- 
tries Have Disseminated to Public 
Knowledge of Their Achievements 

MacFarland, of MacFarland, 

Co., Chicago, one of the 

advertising agencies, 





Hays 
Aveyard & 
country’s leading 


had as his topic in an address delivered 





HAYS MacFARLAND 


before the insurance section of Ameri- 
can Management Association, “Tomor- 
row’s World and the Insurance Indus- 
try.” MacFarland, Aveyard & Co. have 
among their clients the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and Bankers Life 
Co. of lowa. 

Essential theme of his address was the 
important position public relations plays 
in the entire fire insurance industry— 
parent companies, their management, 
their employes, brokers and agents. 
There must be recognition that they face 
in their activities the same problems in 
relation to the public—their advertising, 
dissemination of knowledge of their in- 
dustry, of what it has accomplished, of 
what they have to sell (as well as selling 
themselves), as other industries face, 
notably the automotive, railroad, food, 
petroleum, air-transport industries and 
many others. These industries have done 
much in the improvement of their pub- 
lic relations. The insurance problem is 
more acute because all available evi- 
lence would indicate that for years past 
the subject has not been taken so seri- 
ously by this particular group as it 
should have been and as it has been 
taken by other industries. 

The Fight for Private Enterprise 

Mr. MacFarland said that his convic- 
tion is that all American industry, in- 
cluding insurance in its various forms, 
faces the necessity of making certain 
that the great American public under- 
stands, and, therefore, believes in, the 
whole system of free enterprise. That 
system of private initiative has made 
possible the development of the United 
States until it has become the wealthiest 
nation in the world, and has actually 
saved modern civilization from those 
who would destroy it. 

“Had it not been for free enterprise, 
with its development of mass produc- 
tion, high wages (which have made pos- 
ible the great purchasing of our goods 
{ uction) we would not have 
maintained the s} is basically 
responsible for our America being the 
arsenal of democracy—an arsenal with 
productive capacity beyond the wildest 
dreams of any one,” he said. “Fire in- 
surance has played an important role in 
his, but altogether too small a percen- 
» of the public appreciates or under- 


ds what it has done or how it has 


” 
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WSA Personnel 


(Continued from Page 74) 


Commission’s insurance division in 
Washington in 1919, starting as a claims 
adjuster and later being advanced to 
head the claims division. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Michigan and 
the Georgetown Law School. 

Cabaud and Proom 

Harry E. Cabaud, Jr., assistant chief 
adjuster, left C. A. Sporl & Co., a lead- 
ing New Orleans brokerage and average 
adjusting office, in April to come to New 
York. He is a member of the Associa- 
tion of Average Adjusters of the United 
States, membership in which is granted 
only to those who are experts in that 
field. He started with Mather & Co. in 
New York in 1927 and joined the Sporl 
organization in New Orleans in 1932. 

Harold Proom, adjuster of crew claims, 
was in the marine insurance brokerage 
and claims adjusting business at ll 
Broadway, New York City, before join- 
ing the WSA. A native of Pennsyl- 
vania, his family moved to New York 
City when he was a youth. He served 
with the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey here in the personnel and training 
school and then was assigned to the in- 
surance division. His next post was with 
the Black Diamond Line, handling claims, 
insurance and personnel, leaving in 1936 
to establish his own insurance brokerage 
office. 

Other insurance men in the Claims 
Section, doing adjusting work, include 
Charles H. Gillespie, Johnson & Hig- 
gins; Herbert Lees, American of New- 
ark; William Light, Wm. H. McGee & 
Co.; F. Sharman, Mather, Ltd.; Eugene 
O. Reilly, Maritime Commission. 


WOMAN OPENS OWN AGENCY 
E. V. Sundloff, for twenty-three years 
with Wirth Wilson & Co., has opened 
her own local agency under the name 
of the Vigilant Insurance Agency. Of- 
fices are in the Builders Exchange. 


Nowth Anmabon: Moda | 
Its 150th Anniversary 


OVER 1,200 ATTEND A DINNER 





President Diemand Tells Policy Company 
Has Been Following Always to 
Protect Policyholders 


America’s oldest fire and marine insur- 
ance company, the Insurance Company 
of North America, yesterday celebrated 
the 150th anniversary of its founding in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, in 1792. 
To commemorate the event the company 
eave a dinner last night to more than 
1,200 home office and metropolitan Phila- 
delphia department employes of the 
North America Companies. The affair 
was held in the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. Present, besides the employes, 
were officers and directors of the North 
America Companies, headed by John A. 
Diemand, president. 

Mr. Diemand welcomed the diners in 
a brief address in which he credited 
“team work” of the employes for a large 
part of the North America’s progress. 
He especially complimented the ninety- 
three employes who have been associated 
with the North America for twenty-five 
years or more, and who, before the din- 
ner, organized North America’s “25-Year 
Club.” 

Mr. Diemand reiterated, as the North 
America policy, a statement made by 
Benjamin Rush, chairman of the board, 
several years ago when, in addressing 
agents of the company, Mr. Rush said, 
“the whole insurance industry exists for 
the protection of and service to the 
policyholder.” 

Objectives of Company 

“Since its organization 150 years ago,” 
said Mr. Diemand, “the policy of the 
North America has been that its first 
duty was and is to serve the policy- 
holder; to provide him with the insur- 
ance coverage best suited to his neces- 
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sities, at the lowest possible cost; to ad. 
vise and cooperate with him and with 
the public authorities in eliminating 4) 
avoidable loss, thus reducing the burden 
of the insurance charge; to promptly 
adapt its service to the swiftly changing 
conditions of modern commerce and jn. 
dustry.” 

Although the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania did not formally grant the North 
America its charter until 1794, the or- 
ganization of the company was com- 
pleted in Independence Hall, Philadel- 
phia, on December 10, 1792, with a capi- 
tal of $600,000. Five days later its first 
policies were issued, on marine risks, ]t 
is of interest that the North America 
also wrote short-term life insurance for 
ten years—1794-1804 — “against capture 
by Algerian pirates or Barbary Corsairs,.” 
Thus, North America became also the 
first capital stock life insurance com- 
pany in America, in addition to becom- 
ing the nation’s first capital stock fire 
and marine insurance company. 

Early agents received no commissions 
on premiums but retained policy and sur- 
vey fees. Later, 5% on the premium 
was allowed and, from this point, the 
whole agency fabric, as it is known to- 
day, was developed. 

Development of Group 

For twenty-nine years the North Am- 
erica issued jointly with the Fire Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia the fire insurance 
policies written by the Philadelphia Un- 
derwriters. During 1923 the Company 
took over the interest held by the Fire 
Association in the Philadelphia Under- 
writers and organized the Philadelphia 
Fire & Marine. Interests identified with 
the North America obtained a controll- 
ing interest in the National Security Fire 
of Omaha the latter part of 1921. On 
November 1, 1928, the company secured 
control of the Alliance of Philadelphia. 
The Central Fire of Baltimore was ac- 
quired in 1930, 

The casualty running mate of the 
North America, the Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company of North America, was 
incorporated under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania on April 19, 1920. ay 

Today, North America and its affiliated 
companies, grouped in the North Amer- 
ica Companies, write practically all forms 
of insurance except life. North Amer- 
ica’s original capital was $600,000, sub- 
scribed by its Colonial founders. Today 
the North America Group has assets 
totalling $150,000,000 and a surplus to 
policyholders of over $80,000,000. 


Automatic Jewels Cover 


Again Allowed by WSA 


Automatic war risk coverage upon im- 
ports of industrial diamonds and rubies 
or sapphires for use in instruments and 
watch jewels was restored late last week 
by the War Shipping Administration in 
a modification of a regulation issued last 
July, which excluded all precious stones 
from automatic coverage under the 
WSA’s open cargo policies. The new 
order makes such coverage available only 
on imports into continental United 
States, excluding Alaska. Rubies and 
sapphires imported for industrial pur- 
poses listed in the supplement may be 
either natural or synthetic. 


Lobaugh ‘Tails Special 


Appointment of W. Robert Lobaugh as 
special agent for the Travelers Fire and 
inland marine insurance lines has been an- 
nounced by the home office in Hartford. 
He will be attached to the St. Louis branch 
office, which is under the direction of Man- 
ager Thomas Kingsley. 

Mr. Lobaugh, a native of Pauls Valley, 
Okla., was graduated in 1939 from Okla- 
homa City University. After his gradua- 
tion he was selected by the Travelers for 
training in the fire and inland marine in- 
surance business. He spent practically two 
years in the home office, attending classes 
and going through various departments of 
the company. Following his home office 
training he was assigned to the Travelers 
St. Louis office for further training. He 
was appointed special agent December 1. 
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SECURITY NATIONAL SOLD 


Stock Control Psion by Trinity Uni- 

yersal of Dallas; To Be Operated 
As an Affiliate 

Acquisition of the Security National 

Fire of Galveston on an outright stock 

purchase plan from the Moody interests 

Universal 


of that city by the Trinity 


of Dallas was revealed Wednesday. The 
Security National, organized in 1924 and 
now having about $1,000,000 in assets 
and around $500,000 in capital and sur- 
plus, will be operated as a fire affiliate 
of the Trinity Universal. The Security 
will continue to have its headquarters in 
Galveston with W. FE. Rankin, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary for several years, 
continuing as supervisory underwriter 
and manager. 
Details of the sale were not made 
public, but executives of the Trinity Uni- 
yersal have been elected aa ae of the 
Security National. Edward T. Harrison 
The Security National does 


is president. 
business in Texas but is 


most of its 


licensed in six other states. The Trinity 
Universal, which writes both fire and 
casualty lines under its charter, 1s _li- 


censed in twenty-eight states and has 


assets exceeding $8,000,000. 


Smith Reports on Plant 


Protection Bureau Work 
Harold V. Smith, president of the 
Home of New York and chairman of the 
Insurance Committee for the Protection 
of American Industrial Plants, reported 
to the committee yesterday on the work 
of the National Bureau for Industrial 
Protection during the last year. He said 
that the bureau continues to perform in 
1 “splendid manner” the duties for which 
it was organized by the committee. The 
original list of a few hundred important 
war plants has grown to several thou- 
sands upon which, through the services 
of inspection organizations and com- 
panies, sound engineering and safety rec- 
> ta te are made to the War and 
Navy Departments and other agencies of 
the Government. 
Further details on Mr. Smith’s report 
will be published next week. 


H. J. Seiad Comins 
25 Years With Aetna Fire 


_H. J. Fenselau, state agent in the New 
York suburban territory for the Aetna 
Fire Group, today completes twenty-five 
years’ service with the group. Following 
graduation from the Hartford public 
high school he entered insurance with 
the London & Lancashire in March, 1906. 
Four years later he went with the Se- 
curity of New Haven and remained with 
that company in the post of examiner 
until 1917. On December 11 of that year 
Mr. Fenselau joined the Aetna as ex- 
aminer and became special agent in the 
New York suburban _ territory in 1925, 
He was appointed state agent in 1938. 
His residence is in Bronxville, N. Y. 


AUTO UNDERWRITERS ELECT 
The Automobile Underwriters Club of 
New York has elected the following of- 
hcers for 1942: president, Howard C. 
Stocker, Northern Assurance ; vice-presi- 
dent, William Ziegler, Jr., Aetna Fire; 
secretary, Charles Gosling, Insurance Co. 
: Hf North America, and treasurer, Elmer 

Voorhis, Royal. 


__THOMAS M. HARDING DIES 

Phomas M. Harding, 74, an insurance 
adjuster in St. Louis and vicinity for the 
Past forty-four years, died December 6 
at the Missouri Baptist Hospital of a 
complication of ailments. He had been 


ill for about six weeks. Born in New- 
ton, N. J., on December 16, 1867, Mr. 
Harding went to St. Louis in 1891, For 


several years he was associated with F. 
A. Steer Furnishing Goods ¢ ‘company. In 
1898 he entered the insurance adjusting 
business. In recent years he had been 
senior partner of the Porter & Harding 
dag Co. with headquarters in the 
rierce Building. 
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Siseneia Caieenlit 


In United States Navy 








FENTON 


PERRY M., 


Perry M. Fenton, assistant manager of 
the Marine Office of Americ< a at the West- 
ern department at Chicago, is leaving for 
active duty at sea with the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Commander in the U. S. Navy. In 
making this announcement, R. D. Sullivan, 
Western department manager, also advised 
that Mr. Fenton had been granted leave of 
absence from the Marine Office for the 
duration. 

After receiving his education at and near 
Chicago in the Myra Bradwell and Hyde 
Park Schools, Mr. Fenton entered the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 
in 1918. He graduated in 1922 and was 
immediately assigned to sea duty aboard 
the U. S. S. King (destroyer), which was 
just then leaving for Constantinople. His 
duties kept him in the Near East for well 
over a year, Upon his return to the United 
States he served with the U. S. Scouting 
Fleet on the East Coast and thence to sub- 
marine duty on the West Coast, in which 
line of duty he became a qualified sub- 
marine officer. 

Mr. Fenton resigned his commission as 
lieutenant from the Navy in October, 1927, 
and joined the Travelers as field assistant 
at Chicago. In 1929 he became secretary 
of F. I. Raymond & Co. in Chicago. He 
joined the Marine Office in 1931 and, after 
months at the head office in New 
York, he followed Mr. Sullivan to Chi- 
cago to assist in the newly established 
Western department. 


a few 


U. S. Supreme Court Orders 


Return of Missouri Premiums 


The United States Supreme Court on 
Monday denied a petition from 139 fire 
companies for a review of a Federal 
court decision that $8,000,000 impounded 
Missouri premiums must be returned to 
policy holders. The premiums collected 
resulted from increases in rates made 
some years ago, which increase was 
fought by the state. In petitioning the 
Supreme Court for a review the fire 
insurers argued that the lower court had 
refused to rule whether the rate in- 
creases were “lawful or not.” 


NOVEL ST. PAUL STICKER 
Robert A. Laird, advertising manager 
of the St. Paul Fire & Marine, has issued 
a novel red, white and blue sticker de- 
signed to make automobile drivers remem 
ber that the victory speed limit is 35 miles 
sticker is to be so pl = 


an hour. The 
on the speedometer that the numeral ‘ 
shows through a large “V,” first letter in 
“victory.” 

BOSTON BOARD COMMITTEE 

The Boston Board of Fire Underwrit- 
crs this week named its nominating com- 
mittee to prepare a slate of officers for 
the coming year. Serving on the com- 
mittee are Frank A. Dewick, chairman; 
James H. Carney, Herbert G. Fairfield, 
Willard A. Hill, Robert S. Hoffman, John 
H. Eddy and Robert A. Sullivan. 


Frank B. Heller Heads 
Schlesinger-Heller Agency 


Frank B. Heller, for years vice-presi- 
dent of the Schlesinger-Heller Agency of 
31 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J., on De- 
cember 4 was elected president to succeed 
the late Louis Schlesinger. Joel 
Schlesinger was elected vice-president and 
Richard J. Crocker, vice-president and 
secretary. 

Mr. Heller has been connected with the 
agency since October 5, 1903, when he 
was named by Mr. Schlesinger, one of the 
leading real estate operators in Newark, 
to start an insurance department. Today 
it is one of leading insurance production 
offices in the city. Mr. Heller has also 
long been active in Newark insurance or- 
ganization work. Mr. Crocker has been 
associated with Mr. Heller since July 3, 
1911. He was with the Newark Fire prior 
to that time. Mr. Schlesinger is the son 
of the late Louis Schlesinger and now 
heads the Louis Schlesinger Co., formerly 
Louis Schlesinger, Inc., which is engaged 
in the real estate business. 


Robert E. Consler President 
Of Rochester, N. Y., Board 


Robert E. Consler was elected presi- 
dent of the Underwriters Board of Roch- 
ester at the annual election held De- 
cember 7 at the Chamber of Commerce. 





Arthur J. Bamann was elected vice- 
president, Philip C. Goodwin treasurer 
and Louis Hawes re-elected secretary. 


Robert E. Friedlich was the retiring 
president. 

New directors elected were Gilbert T. 
Amsden, Franklyn H. Spiegel, Fred W. 
Townsend, Ray M. Clark, Charles H. 
Westerman, Barry Budlong, Donald W. 
Saunders and Mr. Consler. Directors 
holding over are Arthur J. Bamann, 
Philip C. Goodwin, F. L. Greeno, Charles 
R. Mowris and Harold A. Pye. All 
elected officers and directors take office 


January 1. 





Flash Fires 


(Continued from Page 63) 


in the Boston fire were about equal to 
those suffered by our armed forces in 
the landings in North Africa it might 
be advisable to study all fire preven- 
tion ordinances, even modern ones, with 
a view of requiring more stringent safe- 
guards against fire in taverns, night 
clubs and similar places of entertain- 
ment. 

“Usually such places occupy premises 
not at all suited to their purpose. They 
are poorly lighter, have flammable dec- 
orations, frequently do not have auto- 
matic sprinklers and seldom have suf- 
ficient exits. Add to this the fact that 
usually passageways and stairways are 
narrow and exits poorly lighted, or not 
lighted at all, and you have conditions 
that can readily cause panic and serious 
loss of life in case of a fire. 

31 Cities Have Acted in 14 Months 

‘During the past fourteen months 
thirty-one American cities have pro- 
tected their residents against the likeli- 
hood of such a holocaust by enactment 
of modern fire prevention ordinances. 
Cities such as Saint Paul, Minn.; Bur- 
lington, Ia., and Indianapolis, Ind., can 
lessen the probability of such fires by 
enforcing this model ordinance. 

“Modern fire prevention ordinances re- 
quire that draperies and other such dec- 
orations used in dance halls, night clubs 
and other places of public assemblage 
shall be treated to make them flame- 
proof. Under such ordinances the in- 
stallation of automatic sprinklers or oth- 
er suitable emergency extinguishment 
equipment, in places of a semi-public 
character may be required. Perhaps 
other safeguards should be added. We 
are studying the matter.” 

PHOENIX EXTRA DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Phoenix of Hartford 
have declared an extra dividend of $1 a 
share and the usual quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents, both payable January 2 to 
stockholders of record December 15. 





National Association 
Committees Announced 


CARSON IS FINANCE CHAIRMAN 


F.1.A. Conference Committee Headed by 
Hilgemann; Calhoun Chairman of 
Credentials Committee 


The full roster of committees of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
has been announced by President David 
\. North of New Haven, showing only 
few changes from the list of important 
committees that have heretofore been 
responsible for major activities of the 
organization. 

Mr. North divides the committees into 
three groups: the finance committee, 
which is he only one specifically author- 
ized in the National Association’s new 
constitution; committees authorized by 
the national board of state directors— 
ten in number, and a special Factory 
Insurance Association conference com- 
mittee formed as a result of develop- 
ments since the association’s last con- 
vention. Under the new constitution 
the president has the power to name 
committees not previously authorized by 
directors for the purpose of meeting 
current developments and emergencies. 

Finance Committee 

Russell M. L. Carson of Glens Falls, 

N. Y., will serve as chairman of the 


finance committee, assisted by R. W. 
Forshay, Anita, Ia, and William H. 
Menn, Los Angeles. Mr. Carson suc- 


ceeds C. Stanley Stults of. Hightstown, 
N. J., who has efficiently handled this 
assignment for five years. 

The F.I.A. conference committee will 
be headed by L. C. Hilgemann of Mil- 
waukee, a member of last year’s execu- 
tive committee. Others on this impor- 
tant committee, which will confer with 
a yet unnamed group from the F.I.A. 
on matters of common interest, are W. 
Ray Thomas, Pittsburgh, and Edmund 
R. Bowden, Seattle. 

New additions to the regular commit- 
tees are a credentials committee, of 
which William B. Calhoun of. Milwau- 
kee will be chairman, and the previ- 
ously announced public relations com- 
mittee under Chairman L. A. Grier of 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Victor G. Henry of Wichita, Kan., 
will head the accident prevention com- 
mittee. Other new chairmen are Fred 
C. Richardt, Evansville, Ind., member- 
ship committee, and Guy E. Rolien, Mi- 
laca, Minn., rural agents’ committee. 

Holdover Chairmen 

Holdover chairmen and their commit- 
tees are Allan I. Wolff, Chicago, Busi- 
ness Development Office advisory coun- 
cil; Ralph W. Howe, Richmond, Va., 
casualty and surety committee; L. P. 
McCord, Jacksonville, Fla., educational 
committee; Harold N. Mann, Tacoma, 
Wash., fire prevention committee, and 
Hunter Brown, Pensacola, Fla., inland 
marine committee. 

The complete membership of the im- 
portant public relations committee is as 
follows: Mr. Grier, chairman; Raynolds 
Barnum, Kansas City, Mo.; Presley D. 
Bowen, Baltimore; C. V. Davis, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo.; Alvin S. Keys, Springfield, 
Ill.; Harold W. McGee, Los Angeles; 
Payne H. Midyette, Tallahassee, Fla.; 
Stuart Ragland, Richmond, Va.; Arno R. 
Schorer, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Harold F. 
Shea, Montpelier, Vt.; Sidney O. Smith, 
Gainesville, Ga.; Samuel J. Sugar, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Herman D. Wolff, 
Easton, Pa. 





Brooklyn Agents Fight 
Branch Office Extension 


The Brooklyn Fire Agents Association 
on Tuesday voted its complete opposition 
to further extension of branch office 
operations by the companies. The agents 
decided to request an early meeting of 
their executive committee and that of 


the New York City agents’ association 
in order to try to get the New York 
State Association of Local Agents to 


launch an anti-branch office program 
which can be presented to the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 

























































Insurance Personnel of WS 


Many Experienced Insurance Men from New York, Phila- 


delphia, Chicago, San Francisco and Elsewhere 
Serving Under Director Chubb 


By Edwin N. Eager 


The Division of Wartime Insurance of 
the United States Government War 
Shipping Administration, which handles 
the underwriting and claims adjusting 
on a huge volume of the war risk marine 
insurance written today, is manned by 
a sizeable force of experts recruited 
largely from the commercial insurance 
markets. Within a period of nine months 
the marine insurance bureau of the Gov- 
ernment has expanded from a compara- 
tively restricted organization to one pro- 
viding war risk insurance on practically 
all United States hulls and on a large 
percentage of the cargoes shipped to 
and from this country. The WSA per- 
sonnel today works all hours day and 
night, Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 

In February this year it was announced 
that Percy Chubb, member of the promi- 
nent New York marine underwriting 
firm of Chubb & Son, had been ap- 
pointed insurance adviser of the Mari- 
time Commission in Washington, the 
post to be practically a full-time job. 
Months before that and prior to the 
entrance of the United States into the 
war Henry H. Reed, New York City 
manager for the Insurance Co. of North 
America Group, had been acting in a 
similar capacity, but it was necessary 
then to devote only a limited amount of 
time to the task. 


Father and Son Have Served 


In accepting this post Mr. Chubb was 
following in the footsteps of his dis- 
tinguished father, Hendon Chubb. The 
elder Chubb, who has been head of 
Chubb & Son for many years, served 
the Government in the first World War 
as chairman of the advisory committee 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
Treasury Department, and also as di- 
rector of insurance for the United States 
Shipping Board. 

Percy Chubb is named after his grand- 
father, who founded Chubb & Son. He 
was graduated from Yale University ten 
years ago and since then has been in 
marine insurance with Chubb & Son. 
He rapidly displayed a keen mind and 
a broad understanding of marine insur- 
ance and it was not long before he was 
made a partner in the firm. Being a 
tireless worker as well as brilliant un- 
derwriter, he was a logical selection for 
the difficult war post of head of the 
Government insurance bureau. 

When the American Cargo War Risk 
Reinsurance Exchange was organized in 
1939 Mr. Chubb was one of the leaders 
in. the movement and he served on the 
rating and underwriting committees un- 
til going with the Government. 

While the name of Mr. Chubb, as 
director now of the Division of War- 
time Insurance of the WSA, is best 
known among those who do not come 
directly in contact with this organiza- 
tion, as a matter of fact there are many 
insurance men in the bureau as well as 
men who for years were with the Gov- 
ernment Maritime Commission. 


Haefner, Kratovil, Mather, Niggeman 


Directly assisting Mr. Chubb is Leslie 
J. Haefner, who recently left his post 
as marine secretary of the Fireman’s 
und at the home office in San Fran- 

Mr. Haefner, who has his office 
Mr. Chubb in the Commerce Build- 
Washington, is one of the lead- 


PERCY CHUBB 


ing marine underwriters on the Pacific 
Coast He has served in the marine 
department of the Fireman’s Fund for 
thirty-six years and became marine sec- 
retary three years ago. 

Emil Kratovil, chief cargo underwriter, 
was formerly with Wm. H. McGee & 
Co., Inc., well known marine underwrit- 
ers, in New York. A native of New 
Bedford, Mass., he was graduated from 
Harvard in 1935 and joined Wm. H. 
McGee & Co. that year. For the last 
five years he served as a marine cargo 
underwriter. 

Lieut. Charles E. Mather, 2nd, of the 
United States Coast Guard, assigned to 
the WSA in charge of hull underwriting, 
was with Mather & Co. of Philadelphia, 
New York and New Orleans, serving as 
vice-president of the organization. Born 
in 1908, he was graduated from St. 
George’s School in Newport, R. I, in 
1928 and Brown University in 1932. He 
joined Mather & Co. that year. His 
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father, Victor C. Mather, is chairman 
of the board of Mather & Co. and his 
grandfather, the late Charles E. Mather, 
founded the company. 

Louis W. Niggeman, in charge of spe- 
cial problems for Government agencies, 
was manager of the cargo and inland 
marine department of Frank B. Hall & 
Co., Inc., brokers and average adjusters 
in New York City. He attended New 
Hampshire University and was with Des- 
pard & Co. for a while before joining 
Frank B. Hall & Co. about eight years 
ago. He has lectured on insurance be- 
fore the Traffic Association in New York. 
O’Boyle, Morren, Hodgetts, Blackwell 

C. Robert O’Boyle, chief of Govern- 
ment owned and chartered vessels, was 
vice-president of the well known Chicago 
insurance agency of Eliel & Loeb. There 
he specialized in marine insurance. Be- 
fore going with the agency ten years 
ago he was with the Insurance Co. of 
North America for three years. 

George E. B. Morren, Mr. Boyle’s 
assistant, was with Albert Willcox & 
Co., Inc., in New York. He is the son 
of FE. W. S. Morren, veteran marine un- 
derwriter for Carpinter & Baker in New 
York, now retired and living in Florida. 
Young Mr. Morren was with Willcox & 
Co. for several years before joining the 
WSA. 

H. Leonard Hodgetts, Mr. Kratovil’s 
assistant, came from the Insurance Co. 
of North America and is the son of 
leonard Hodgetts of Albert Willcox & 
Co., Inc. A graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity, Class of 1939, he entered insur- 
ance with the North America in New 
York. Later he was transferred to the 
home office in Philadelphia and when he 
went with the WSA he was a marine 
special agent working out of the Pitts- 
burgh office. 

Edward S. Blackwell, who does work 
of a special nature, came from the At- 
lantic Mutual in New York where he 
was assistant to the hull underwriter. 
A graduate of Harvard Law School, he 
practiced law before joining the Atlantic 
in April, 1940, in the cargo underwriting 
department. 

Samuel Peacock, formerly assistant di- 
rector of insurance for the Maritime 
Commission, is now assistant to Director 
Chubb. 

John E, Dempster, in charge of the 
policy issuing and statistical department, 
was formerly with the Pennsylvania Cas- 
ualty in Atlanta, Ga. 

Bloomquist Heads Claims Section 

The main office of the Claims Section, 
Division of Wartime Insurance, WSA, is 
located at 99 John Street, New York 
City, handling claims of hulls, cargoes 
and crews, except marine P. & I. In 
other words, all claims in which the 
division is interested. Chief adjuster is 
Earle A. Bloomquist, who started the 
office in New York in April with three 
employes. Now there are about sixty 
persons here, including attorneys. 

Mr. Bloomquist joined the Maritime 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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War Risk Review 


(Continued from Page 52) 


the entry of the War Shipping Adminis 
tration into the direct war insurance 
field on hulls, as a result of which the 
market was left with very little busi. 
ness beginning with the second quarter 
of the year but with unterminated lia- 
bilities involving approximately 275 Ves- 
sels written on a round voyage basis 
largely to points outside the Western 
Hemisphere. This liability was run off 
with heavy additional losses to the mar- 
ket but at this writing, for Practical 
purposes, the market has closed its book 
on war risk insurances on hulls, their 
outstanding liability having been fe. 
duced to one vessel, the completion of 
whose voyage has been delayed by 
“force majeure.” 

The outbreak of the war had profound 
effects on marine underwriting of hulls 
the rating of which normally is based 
on the factors of ownership, trade and 
results. On this basis all of the fleets 
written in the market had been bound 
for a period of one year, renewed in 
most cases two or three months in ad. 
vance of the expiration of the then 
existing contracts and with staggered 
attachment dates so that the market 
found itself in the position of having 
outstanding commitments covering pe- 
riods ranging anywhere from twelve to 
eighteen months, with the underwriting 
predicated on factors and_ conditions 
which subsequent to Pearl Harbor lost 
their importance from an underwriting 
point of view. 

With the participation of this country 
in the war, world-wide black-out condi- 
tions ensued, with many of the custom- 
ary aids to navigation not functioning 
and in addition, in the interests of the 
national effort vessels were taken out of 
their customary trades to be diverted 
to other trades in which the owners 
and their masters did not have the same 
experience as in their customary peace 
time trades. The combination of a peace 
time rate level and operation under war- 
time conditions produced a_ condition 
under which the market’s marine losses 
for the first six months following Pearl 
Harbor were approximately 200% of the 
earned premium income. 


Writings Now at More Adequate Rates 


With the passage of time, however, 
the market is working itself out of its 
pre-Pearl Harbor commitments and new 
business is being written on a_ basis 
which conservative underwriting opinion 
feels reflects not only operation under 
wartime conditions but the current in- 
creased cost of repairs. While it cannot 
be hoped that 1942 hull underwriting 
will result in a profit, there is every in- 
dication that the business now is on a 
basis which admits of a reasonable ex- 
pectation of profit and as in the case 
of war risks, it will be necessary in 
forming a judgment to look not on the 
1942 underwriting year alone but rather 
to look on the results of a longer pe- 
riod, leaving the 1943 and subsequent 
underwriting accounts to act as an oft- 
set to the underwriting loss on the 1942 
account, 

During the year the position was com- 
plicated by the uncertainty as to whether 
certain types of losses were recoverable 
under a marine or a war policy and this 
problem had been having the active at- 
tention not only of this market but of 
the London market as well when then 
now famous “Coxwold” decision was 
handed down by the House of Lords. 
sriefly, this decision had the effect ot 
bringing home to underwriters the real- 
ization that the bias of the English law 
as regards holding a vessel engaged in 
“warlike operations” to be ipso facto a 
war loss was much stronger than they 
had believed to be the case. 

As a result of this important decision 
both markets have been given considera- 
tion to a revision of the “war clause” 
and while it seems clear that the English 
market will bring back under the marine 
policy certain types of losses which the 
“Coxwold” decision would have caused 
to fall under the war policy, the position 
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of the American market is as yet un- 
determined. 
Builder’s Risks 

During the year the market wrote a 
very considerable volume of builder's 
risks insurances not only on commercial 
tonnage built for the Maritime Commis- 
sion but more importantly for the Navy, 
but this important source of income has 
bcen affected adversely by a decision of 
the Navy to dispense with other than 
collision liability following launching, 
plus the usual form of builder's risks 
“p” and “I”, on all keels laid on and 
after October 1. In the case of the 
Maritime Commission, a similar decision 
was reached to dispense with insurance 


with the exception of contracts on a 
fixed sum basis but as practically all 
construction is on the basis of “cost 


plus,” the practical effect is the exclu- 
sion of all commercial ocean-going build- 
er’s risks insurances from the market. 
The volume of business derived from 
this source during the current year has 
been important and the foregoing 
changes will cause a heavy reduction 
in the premium income available to the 
market in the future. 

As to the cargo position, the factors 
which adversely affected hull insurances 
subsequent to Pearl Harbor naturally 
had a similar effect on the results and 
while no statistics are available to sup- 
port the opinion that cargo insurances 
have been written this year on a losing 
basis, the final tabulation of the 1942 
underwriting figures doubtless will show 
that result. 

While it is true that the adverse posi- 
tion set up in the earlier months of the 
year has been counteracted to a limited 
extent in recent months by the increases 
in the “marine surcharges,” the cargo 
position is not reassuring. The recent 
increase in these surcharges, which inci- 
dentally was not applied to imports, went 
into effect too late in the year to enable 
the market to discern the full measure 
of benefit. Nevertheless it is question- 
able whether they will have the ultimate 
effect of putting cargo business on a 
basis which admits of a reasonable ex- 
pectancy of underwriting profit, partic- 
ularly in the case of imports which in 
this market have been affected only by 
the initial surcharges. 


Caribbean Shipping 

Arising out of the shortage of tonnage 
available, the amount of space allocated 
for destinations in the Caribbean area 
has been cut very drastically in recent 
months, which has brought about a ten- 
dency for schooners, barges and other 
miscellaneous craft to be brought into 
this trade. Normally, this is a type of 
tonnage which is excluded from auto- 
matic coverage under marine policies 
but in view of the implications of the 
future and the necessity for private com- 
panies furnishing a market for this type 
of movement, the market as a whole 
has agreed to respond to the extent of 
providing the necessary facilities. 

With a view to restricting the move- 
ments to seaworthy craft and thus as- 
sisting in the objective of causing the 
necessary outward supplies to the Carib- 
bean area and the inward supplies of 
strategic materials to reach their desti- 
nations safely, the market is setting up 
mechanics for arranging surveys on the 
vessels engaged in these trades. 

As a by- product of the aforementioned 
a of tonnage, not only as regards 
the Caribbean area but in connection 
with all the trade routes, there have 
been abnormal delays on shore between 
points of shipment and time of loading 
on board steamers, which delays in many 
instances have been of several months 
duration. 

Covering Delays in Transit 

A marine insurance policy normally 
contains a provision under which delays 
in transit are held covered at an addi- 
tional premium, provided the insurer is 


notified of the delay as soon as it cames 


to the attention of the assured and an 
additional premium paid if required. In 
Many instances, however, the shippers 
and other parties at interest have no 
knowledge of the de ‘lays or their dura- 


tion and for the purpose of giving con- 
tinuous shore protection automatically 
clauses known as the “Wartime Exten- 
sion Clauses” were instituted this year, 
the effect of which is to provide such 
continuous coverage at a prescribed ad- 
ditional scale of rates, which is a help 
to exporters in definitely fixing their 
charges. 

Reviewing in retrospect the develop- 
ments of the year as a whole, the first 


six months of the year brought the for- 
tunes of the American marine insurance 
market to a very 
through 


low ebb and caused it 


to pass some trying and dark 


the side 





START PADDLING, MEN. This 
scuad of men is armed to the teeth 
wh automatic rifles, machine guns, 
light mortars, pistols, rifles, knives. 


HAT’S WHAT Americans like to see to- 
day! When the Marines invade enemy soil, 
they bring to bear all the courage, resourceful- 
ness, the knowledge and training that it takes to 


do their job. 


At Wake Island, in the solomon Islands, and 


S. Marines have given 


all across the world the U.S 


an account of themselves which stands as a living 


inspiration to every one of us. 
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OVER SHE GOES. Quickly the men 
lower the light rubber boat over 


been inflated. 


PULLED TOWARDS SHORE. At an 
assigned spot, boats are picked up. 
Towing motor craft do not approach 
shore near enough to be heard. 
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hours. In fact it would not be exag- 
veration to state that this probably was 


the most difficult period in the history 
of the American market. With the 
passing of the first half year period, 


however, the immediate position bright- 
ened to a considerable extent and the 
implications of the future became more 
reassuring, although one would be un- 
duly optimistic in having too much as- 
surance as to the future position. 

The purpose of this article is to deal 
with the position to date and not to 
indulge in speculation as to the future. 
Nevertheless, it seems appropriate to 







future of the American 
market, and whether 
it consolidates the material gains which 
it has realized in recent years, depends 
on the breadth of vision of those in our 
Government whose actions have an in- 
fluencing effect on the fortunes of the 
market and whether in taking such ac- 
tion as may be necessary to further the 
national effort our Government looks 
ahead to the post-war period, with a 
recognition of the necessity at that time 
for having a vigorous American market, 
prepared to discharge new and increased 
respons ibiliti ies. 


state that the 
marine insurance 








of the ship after it has 
quick orderly fashion. 
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AFTER THE BOAT. A ladder is 
thrown over the side of the ship 
and the men go over the side in 


THE MARINES HAVE LANDED. 
When a beach-head has been estab- 
lished, landing boats bring in addi- 
tional equipment and fighting men. 


When you think of the difficulties and obstacles 
which these fighting men meet and overcome, ou 
own day-to-day wartime inconveniences and 
problems fall back into proper perspective. 

We have a job to do. In its own way, this also 
requires courage, resourcefulness, knowledge and 
training. When you sell and we underwrite insur- 


ance, the public gets vital protection. Let’s give 
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GET IN YOUR PLACE. Each man sits 
in his assigned spot on the rubber 
boat, holds his paddle in the air 
awaiting command. 


AND THE SITUATION IS WELL IN 
HAND. On tidal flats inside a cora 
reef motor trucks, jeeps and guns 
pick a precarious way. 


Photos by courtesy U.S. Marine Corps 
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Record Attendance at A. M.A. Meet 
In Chicago: WDC in Spotlight 


Impressive talk by E. C. Stone Curtain Raiser; Buyers Com- 
pare Notes With Insurance Writers on 
Wartime Problems 


By John W. Petrie 


How best to provide 
e and casualty protection for 
America in the face of war- 

litions that change more rapidly 

leon was given earnest and 
eration at the winter con- 

f the American Management 

yn which opened here to day at 


Dec. 8. 





Drake and will continue its busi- 
sessions throughout Wednesday. 
fr those in attendance were in- 


’ from all parts of the 
try, representing many of the na- 
largest industries. They were 
rewarded by addresses by some of 
keenest minds in the insurance busi- 
ss, following each of which the meet- 
was thrown open for informal ques- 
ns and answers. 
With more than 400 délegates present 
t the conference, even A.M.A. officers 
rised by this record attendance. 
\ evident from the keen in- 
rest they manifested at all sessions 
ustrial leaders are seriously seek- 
c find answers to vital questions 
ffecting their fire and casualty cover- 
insurance writers 


buyers 











classes of 
presente d. 


seieheete by E. C. Stone’s Address 


Reginald Fleming of Marsh & McLen- 
Inc., New York, was chairman at 
pening session this morning which 

1 “The Problems and Future of 

\ and Fire Insurance.” First to 
vas Edward C. Stone, United 

tes gene ral manager and attorney, 
Liability, and his address on 

Future of Casuz to Insurance,” re- 
n another page, was one of the 
ipressive heard during the con- 
Among other things he urged 


insurance industry concentrate 
lent prevention and safety work, 
elping to win the war by re- 
e nur ber and severity of de- 


manager, Western 
Association of Chi- 
grog emphasized that 
re insurance companies have placed 
full facilities at the disposal of the 





nent for the duration. They are 
encouraging good housekeeping in 
es as well as in the home. Fur- 
re, emergency measures. have 
é ssary to protect the industrial 
its that have been erected dur- 
the past year, some of them half a 
e long, but fire insurance has done a 
} 


» so far even though priorities 
e made it impossible to get such 
led equipment as copper and brass 
tinguishers. Temporary substitutes 
been found for everything neces- 


Chase M. Smith’s Talk 
came Chase M. Smith, general 
nsel, Kemper Insurance, Chicago, who 
lared that the usefulness of the in- 
nce industry must be demonstrated 
er war ( ehGons. With the com- 
at stake, he said, stock and 
panies have had no trouble in 
mon ground upon which to 
the buyers of insurance. He 
to the narrowing market 
insurance, and said this 


afforded the companies an excellent op- 
portunity to concentrate on accident pre- 
vention, traffic control, and enactment of 
financial responsibility laws such as the 


one now in effect in New York. Since 
the latter was made a statute, he said, 
80% of the car owners in that state 


carry auto insurance whereas only 40% 
were covered before. 

In the not distant future, Mr. Smith 
said he hoped to see the standard fire 
policy wiped out entirely. Many of its 
provisions are obsolete, he said, and 
should be eliminated. He felt that a 
comprehensive overhauling of the stand- 
ard fire policy in direction of more com- 
prehensive coverages is needed. The 
a senna progress made by casualty 
insurance during the past ten years, Mr. 
Smith said, has resulted largely from the 
fact that its leaders have been coura- 
geous enough to pioneer in the develop- 
ment of broader policy forms. 

WDC Steals the Spotlight 

Of all the subjects discussed, war dam- 
age insurance stole the spotlight. After- 
noon session today opened auspiciously 
with address on this subject by J. W. 
Close, assistant general counsel of War 
Damage Corp. He explained WDC aims 
and activities, was then subjected to a 
two-hour barrage of questions of all 
kinds. The entire afternoon was spent 
on war damage insurance, other speakers 
being Earl W. Harrington, vice-presi- 
dent, Manufacturers Mutual Fire, and 
Wendell H. Stevens, vice-president, Fred 
S. James & Co., Chicago. 

Kemp Views easton of Insurance 

Advisors on Gov’t Contracts 

Chicago, Dec. 9.—How insurance ad- 
visors are cooperating with the Govern- 
ment in handling the insurance cover- 
age and servicing on war protect con- 
tracts was a featured topic of discussion 
at A.M.A.’s session today. Speaker was 
John C. Kemp, who heads his own 
office in New York City, and who has 
had considerable experience with the war 
projects comprehensive insurance rating 
plan. At the outset Mr. Kemp described 
this plan, stressing that it is now used 
by practically all government agencies on 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts and, in some 
instances, is applied to lump sum con- 
tracts where the cost is a direct item 
of expense to the Government. 

As no provision was made in the plan 
for acquisition cost, Mr. Kemp said that 
consequently the insurance company can- 
not pay a commission to a broker or an 
agent. Instead, insurance advisors have 
been designated and they are selected by 
the contractor-engineer and are paid for 
their services according to a schedule of 
fees. These are included in the plan. 
Mr. Kemp explained that although the 
insurance advisor is selected by the con- 
tractor he must be approved by the gov- 
ernment agency. He operates according 
to terms of a signed agreement which is 
entirely separate from the insurance con- 
tracts. It is made with the contractor 
or principal and not with the insurance 
company. 

In Mr. Kemp’s opinion the schedule of 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Commercial Credit Co. Gets Stock 
Control of Manufacturers’ Casualty 


Credit Co., Balti- 
purchased than 84% of 
Manufacturers’ Cas- 
of Philadelphia, ac- 


The Commercial 
more, has more 
the shares of the 
ualty Insurance Cox 
cording to an announcement made by 
A. E. Duncan, chairman of the board of 
Commercial Credit. 

Executive Vice-President E. C. Ware- 
heim told The Eastern Underwriter that 
he is not yet in position to make any 
statement as to who will head the com- 
pany or any information with respect to 
the location of the home office of the 
company. ‘“We will in due course work 
out whatever changes it is decided should 
be made,” he said. 

Mr. Duncan’s announcement _ said 
that the purchases represented shares 
deposited under the offer to stockholders 
of Manufacturers’ Casualty, dated No- 
vember 12, at which time Commercial 
Credit made a flat offer of $40 a share, 
less transfer tax, for Manufacturers’ 
Casualty. The news that the control had 
passed circulated in insurance districts 
this week and 3 was topic of keen interest. 


Pink’s New 7 Is Head “| 
Associated Hospital, N. Y. 


Louis H. Pink, New York State Super- 
intendent of Insurance since 1935, has 
been elected president of Associated 
Hospital Service of N. Y. and will take 
office as of January 1. 

Long experienced in social, educational 
and charitable activities, Mr. Pink will 
assume his new duties at a time when 
Associated Hospital Service of New York 
is devoting its efforts toward large-scale 
cooperation with Community Medical 
Care, Inc., which extends similar low- 
cost protection to subscribers of Asso- 
ciated Hospital Service of New York 
against surgical expense up to $150 at a 
cost of a few cents a day. 

Full details of Mr. Pink’s career and 
accomplishments as New York Superin- 
tendent are set forth in the life depart- 
ment of this edition. 


Pepper Bill Now Law 


Roosevelt Signs Measure Indemnifying 
Workers on Outlying Bases Against 
War Hazards; Its Significance 

The Pepper bill (S.2412) which pro- 
vides workmen’s compensation benefits 
to workers on outlying bases of the 
U.S.A. for injuries or death due to war 
risk hazards, was signed by President 
Roosevelt on December 2. Passage of 
this measure was welcomed by casualty 
companies writing compensation lines as 
their policies do not contain a war ex- 
clusion clause. In case of bombing or 
enemy attack on foreign bases the pri- 
vate companies would be up against 
some real problems in indemnifying 
workers and their dependents for injury 
death. 

Thus, the situation is considerably 
eased by the new law under which bene- 
fits are paid up to an overall maximum 
of $7,500 exclusive of medical costs and 
funeral expenses. Administration of the 
law will be handled by the United States 
I:mployees’ Compensation Commission. 

The second Pepper bill (S.2620), which 
would cover civilians in this country 
against war risk damage, is still “in com- 
mittee” and unless it comes out soon it 
will be too late for any action on it in 
the present Congress. 


HAS COMPLETE JURISDICTION 

As of January 1 the Louisiana Casu- 
alty & Surety Rating Commission will 
exercise complete jurisdiction over all 
forms of bonds written in that state. 
Chairman O. W. Brown says this is 
necessary in order to comply with duties 
assigned to the commission by law. 


Rumors were thus quashed to the effect 
that a group of large stockholders would 
block the sale. 

President Duncan further announced: 

“In order that stockholders of Many- 
facturers’ Casualty Insurance Co. who 
did not deposit their shares under the 
previous offer may be afforded an op- 
portunity of selling their stock on 4 
basis as favorable as that contained in 


the offer, Commercial Credit has an- 
nounced that it will purchase as de- 
posited such additional shares of stock 
as are deposited on or before 3 p. m, 


Dec. 23 at the price of $40 per share, 
less transfer tax.” 

Land Title Bank and Trust Company 
is depository under the plan. 

W. F. Fischer is president of Manu- 
facturers’ Casualty, which has total as- 
sets of approximately $11,000,000. Total 
assets of its fire insurance subsidiary are 
approximately $1,000,000. | Commercial 


Credit has total assets of more than 
$460,000,000._ Manufacturers’ Casualty 


has outstanding 100,000 
par value capital stock. 


WDC Coverage boa Money & & 
Securities Ready by Dec. 21 


War Damage Corp. coverage for money 
and securities, in vaults or in transit, 
which has been long awaited, will be 
made available on or about December 21 
according to a preliminary announce- 
ment. A special committee of bankers 
and surety men have worked closely 
with WDC in perfecting this coverage 
and the demand for it, especially in 
seaboard cities, is expected to be keen. 


shares of $10 


Four classes of coverage will be avail- 
able to protect banks, investment houses, 
etc. against loss or damage resulting 
from enemy bombardment or resistance 
to enemy attack. They are Class A— 
money and securities in preferred vaults; 
Class B—in other vaults; Class C—on 
premises (i.e., in homes or bank tellers’ 
cages); Class D—money and securities 
in transit. Premium rates for money 
range from 25 cents per $1,000 in Class 
A to $1.50 per $1,000 in Class D. For 
securities the premium range is from 
7'%4 cents per $1,000 on Class A to 45 
cents per $1,000 on Class D coverage. 

Limits of insurance on money are 
$750,000 for coverage in classes A and 

$450,000 for C and $2,000,000 for D. 
For securities limits are $5,000,000 for A 
and B; $3,000,000 for C and $10,000,000 
for D. Premiums and coverage are ona 
vearly basis. 





Re-elect J. H. Nolan 


Casualty Underwriters Association of 
New Jersey re-elected all officers at its 
luncheon meeting Wednesday. J. H. 

Nolan, Aetna Casualty & Surety, is pres- 
ident; Oa Templeman, Royal and 
Eagle Indemnity, is vice-president; Vin- 
cent F. Donahue, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing, secretary, and S. S. North, Glens 
Falls Indemnity, treasurer. On the ex- 
ecutive committee are E. E. Ehlers, 
Travelers; J. F. Comerford, Maryland 
Casualty, and W. Haynes, New Am- 
sterdam. 





Granniss a Major 

FE. R. Granniss of the National Con- 
servation Bureau, who was loaned to the 
National Bureau for Industrial Protec- 
tion at Washington, D. C., and_ has 
served as its associate manager, has been 
commissioned a major in the Army. He 
has reported for duty to the office of 
Provost Marshal General for duty as 
chief of the accident prevention section. 
Chairman Harold V. Smith in his report 
on the N.B.I.P. this week pays tribute 
to the important part played in the 
bureau by Major Granniss from its in- 
ception. 
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Americ an Manag gement’ s Wartime Insurance Conferenc e 





Stone Lauds Sesee Supervision 


And Hopes it Will Be Continued 


U. S. General Manager and Attorney of Employers’ Group 
Speaks Before Wartime Insurance Conference of A.M.A.; 
Poses Tax Question to Self-Insurers 


Edward C. Stone, 
ers’ Group, first speaker at the opening 
ference Of the American Management 
said that casualty insurance 


as a free, private enterprise, in his address ‘ 
Subjoined is the greater part of the text of Mr. Stone’s speech : 


ance.’ 


We are quite willing as we carry on 
our business to be supervised as we have 
been for so many years by the insurance 
commissioners of the st< utes herein we do 
business. Insurance is “charged with a 
public interest” and for that reason may 
a and indeed should be carefully super- 
vised by public authorities, 

By reason of the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in Paul v. Virginia, 
8 Wall: 168 handed down in 1869, since 
insurance was in that case held not to be 
commerce, the business has been subject 
to state and not to Federal supervision. 
So long as that case remains the law of 
the land, and it has been reaffirmed and 
cited with approval many times since, the 
supervis sion to be had of the business is 
that prescribed by state legislatures and 
not by the Congress. 

That supervision has worked well. It 
affords the insuring public a ready means 
through the forty-eight Commissioners of 
Insurance of the states to know about the 
managements of companies and how they 
carry on the business. It is to be hoped 
that the present efficient system of state 
supervision may continue and the business 
be not subjected to the confusion which 
must arise if there be both state and Fed- 
eral supervision. 


American Agency System 


There has grown up in the insurance 
business as carried on today in the United 

States what is known as the American 
agency system. Under this, the business 
is ordinarily acquired through agents or 
brokers who are rewarded for their enter- 
prise by commissions paid by the com- 
panies. This system has worked well and 
the tremendous strides made, particularly 
by the stock companies, show the success 
that has followed this system. There are 
companies which do not make use of this 
system but deal directly with customers as 
they seck to secure business. If we assume 
that the insurance needs of any individual 
or business concern in order to be sure 
that coverages are ample and the fullest 
protection needed or desired is given by 
the insurance company ought to be analy zed 
by someone trained in the business, it sure- 
ly follows that someone should perform 
that duty, 

Leaving out for the moment the cost of 
such expert service, we see at once that 
the question arises whether this careful 
analysis of insurance needs with other 
services which may be rendered by the ex- 
pert after policies are issued may be bet- 
ter done by the direct selling insurance 
company itself or by the skilled, compe- 
tent, experienced insurance agent or broker 
—one who devotes himself to the study of 
the insurance business with the same zeal 
as any professional man in his chosen pro- 
fession, : 

There is, therefore, distinctly a place in 
the economic scheme of things for the ex- 
perienced agent or broker, he who knows 
insurance and can give the best advice on 
insurance matters and who can see to it 
that his client is fully protected by the 
tight kinds of policies and endorsements. 


Proper Remuneration 


Really, the only question is as to what 


United States general manager and attorney 


, Employ- 
session of the wartime insurance con- 
Association at Chicago, December 8, 


e has demonstrated that it can best be carried on 


‘The luture of Casualty Insur- 


is a proper remuneration for those experi- 
enced services. The laborer is worthy of 
his hire, but how shall we fix the amount 
of that “hire?” In the making of the so- 
called manual rates there is always a load- 
ing for what is known as acquisition cost, 
generally on a percentage basis. What 


method of doing business. It may well 
the future be more often used. 

But however he may be paid, whether 
by the insurance company by way of a 
commission which is a percentage of the 
premium paid by the policyholder or by 
the assured on whatever basis may be 
agreed upon by the assured and the agent 
or broker, today the business man_ pur- 
chasing insurance must be convinced that 
the services rendered by the expert agent 
or broker are worth the commission or 
payment demanded. 

There can be no doubt that there is a 
place in the economic scheme of things for 
the experienced, trained insurance adviser. 
His services were never more needed than 
in these days when all business grows more 
complicated and difficult. The real ques- 
tion must be how valuable can the agent 
or broker prove his services to be worth, 
and there well may be the chance at least 
for customer and agent or broker to arrive 
at that cost, particularly on large risks, 
and not merely to be guided by so-called 
regular or conventional rates of commis- 
SIME, «+ « 


Policy a Fearful Thing 


There has grown up in the business of 








Fleming’s Foreword on Buyer’s Responsibility 


Reginald Fleming, Marsh & McLennan, New York, vice-president of the Ameri- 


can Management Association in charge 
ence as an insurance buyer for 
Marsh & McLennan. 


present office of the 


A. M. 


wartime insurance conference at Chicago, December 


the Commonwealth 
He was with the utility company when he was elected to his 
In his foreword for the 


of the insurance division, had long experi- 


& Southern before he joined 


program of the A. M. 
8 and 9, Mr. Fleming says 


‘All responsible industrial associations are confining their meeting activities to 


conferences which may be truly regarded as essential to the war effort. 


Manage- 


ment executives meet these days to discuss earnestly and seriously the problems 


that have been presented to them by the expansion of our war industries. 


meetings are on today’s ‘must’ list. 

“The Winter conference of the 
entirely in that light. 
be exchanged. The expansion of 


interchange of experience imperative. 


A. M. 
This meeting is being 
facilities, 
all make the job of the insurance buyer, insurer and producer more complex 


Such 


A. insurance division has been planned 
held so that wartime exper'ences may 
operations, personnel enrollment, etc., 
and 


“The makeup of the sessions has been practically dictated by the results of a 


careful survey recently 
non-members of the association. 


completed by the insurance division among members and 
It is significant that the response to this survey 


was one of the most satisfactory ever received by the division, indicating the intense 


interest of industry in finding answers to vital questions. 


It may be properly said 


that the topics listed for discussion represent the problems giving the widest concern 


insurance-wise to American management.” 








may be a proper percentage on a small 
premium may well not seem to the large 
purchaser a proper percentage with a large 
premium. The purchaser well may be at- 
tracted by what appears to him a substan- 
tial saving in cost because it costs him 
more to have the services of agent or 
broker. 

The matter thus resolves itself into what 
the purchaser is willing to pay for the 
extra advisory and other supervisory serv- 
ices rendered by agent or broker. 

We have seen what the United States 
Government, particularly the army and the 
navy, lately has done. There the company 
has been asked to name a net premium, 
one with no loading for acquisition in it, 
the agent or broker who acts as insurance 
adviser receiving a separate fee paid by 
the Government, there being no commis- 
sion paid by the company. To what ex- 
tent this practice will be continued or car- 
ried into private business remains to be 
seen. 

Compete on Price 

If we desire to see competition carried 
throughout the business, we may well sce 
the companies compete on price and serv- 
ice for the matters which are purely com- 
pany matters, payment of losses, safety 
engineering serv ice, payroll auditing, claim 
service, and whatever is done by the com- 
pany itself—all to be included, wherever 
permitted by law, in a certain net premium 
to which, in the cost of things, will be 
added whatever agent or broker as insur- 
ance adviser may be able to prove his 
services are worth. Already many of the 
larger insurance agency and brokerage con- 
cerns are availing themselves of this 





casualty insurance the fearful and wonder- 
ful thing known as a policy, full of agree- 
ments, provisions, conditions and endorse- 
ments. An infinite variety of judicial de- 
cisions and an equally infinite variety of 
statutes not to speak of multitudinous de- 
partmental rulings have made it apparently 
necessary for certain contracts of casualty 
insurance to be stated in formal, legal lan- 
guage and often with many words. It does 
seem a shame that some simple contract in 
few and simple words cannot tell what the 
insurance company is expected to do and 
what the policyholder is likewise to do 
and to expect. 

I have often thought it might not be a 
bad idea if insurance companies could file 
with Insurance Departments their compli- 
cated or necessary legal forms, there using 
all the legal verbiage called for by statute, 
judicial decision, or departmental regula- 
tion, each form of policy or endorsement 
appropriately numbered, and then have the 
company issue a simple certificate that it 
afforded the coverage included in form 
numbered so-and-so. 

Apparently, however, so simple a pro- 
cedure as that as vet cannot commend it- 
self, but the effort certainly should be 
made by insurance companies to try to 
have as short and simply expressed _poli- 
cies as possible. 


“Tailor-Made” 


There is another way of looking at the 
matter—why so many policies and endorse- 
ments—why not one comprehensive aftair 
extending all the necessary coverages? To- 
day some progress has been made along 

(Continued on Page 98) 


Policies 


Reese Discusses Views 
Of Buyer of Insurance 


SPEAKS AT A. M. A. MEETING 


Utility Official Says Companies Can 
Overcome Legal Handicaps; Future 
Is with Producers 
J. G. Reese, supervisor of insurance 
and safety, Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Licht & Power Co. of Baltimore, speak- 
ing before the wartime insurance con- 
ference of the American Management 
Association at Chicago, December 9, 
said that despite legislative handicaps 
of many years the insurance companies 
have endeavored to adjust themselves to 
changing conditions, but “there is still 
much to be done to provide a simple 
comprehensive policy of different classes 


of insurance to furnish protec 
needed.” 
Mr. Reese said that American com- 


panies are losing business to Lloyd’s of 
London because they are offering ready- 
made policies in standard sizes instead 
of coverage tailored to fit the “needs of 
the short, fat or lean.” 

Mr. Sian said that 
practice of American 
underwriters at Lloyd’s 
of protection, that they 
the simplicity of their policies and shai 
broad coverage, and pth axcrsveesc 


“Worn Out Excuse” 


contrary to the 
companies, the 
furnish any sort 
are notable for 


“Now, please don't repeat that worn- 
out excuse so often advanced—that it 
can’t be done: laws, legislatures, insur- 


ance commissioners prohibit it. It can 


be done, and is being done daily by 
insurance companies which are forced to 
do it by alert, wide-awake, educated 
agents and brokers. Examples of it 


could be quoted by the dozens, but one 
or two will suffice. 


“The outstanding situation is the 
bankers blanket bond which Lloyd’s 
gladly wrote and when the American 


companies realized this great volume of 
business was lost, they made haste to 
rectify their shortsightedness. In their 
zeal to recover, they switched from a 
highly independent attitude to one of 
utter subserviency. As a result, the 
Bankers Association was told to draw its 
own form and, of course, the associa- 
tion insisted on much than the 
companies intended to grant. The pill 
was bitter but they swallowed it, and 
the medicine was effective for a time.’ 


more 


With respect to the revision of the 
New York standard fire insurance policy 
Mr. Reese said: 

N. Y. Standard Policy 

“Last vear, an effort was 

amend the New_York stan dard - 





Much simplification was 
the hanes of insurance 
Why leave 


surance policy. 
proposed, but to 
it did not go far enough. 
in the policies many clauses and condi- 
tions which invariably are modified by 
riders or endorsements? Here was a 
golden opportunity to obtain throug! 
legislation, a simple, plain f 
but apparently 


irimo 





the buying public is as- 














sumed to be dishonest, and not to be 
trusted, so all the safeguards must be 
placed in the form to catch the few 
who may be crooks. But the criminal 
minded will find means to evade or cir- 
cumvent the traps laid for them. It 
might be interesting to ascertain how 
many claims were denied, among all the 
policies written, because of violations of 
these clauses in fine print 
“It was surprising indeed hea 

ening, to read a cl: inserted in a 
policy recently by one of the American 
companies. The form was tailored to 
fit the conditions, but the thought ex- 
pressed indicated a trend on the part of 
the company to give full protection. The 
paragraph devote: 1 to arbitration ended 
in this manner: ‘The arbitrators and the 





shall interpret this policy as an 
engagement, and they shall 


umpire 
honorable 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN ‘ tee ot 

soon to 

President of the Association, Immediate tion the 

Past Chairman, P. & A. Committee Cc. W. 
the Nat 
The other day an agent with a sizeable nation. What it needs more than any- and Sanford B. Perkins, secretary; with development of a better under. cy 
volume of casualty business and with thing else—and here we reflect the field United States F. & G, Joseph F. standing in all branches of the Govern- ei lls 
keen appreciation of the value of build- point of view—is a positive policy of Matthai, vice-president, and United ment of the services and community in- ase 

ing and maintaining good will both for public relations so that the people and = States Guarantee, George H. Reaney, fluence of the local agent. Out of the 

himself and our industry, asked me the the Government may be constantly — president. deliberations came a broad-gauged pro- No ph 
sonable question: “What is the sum aware of its doings. And here is the With agency-company _ relationships gram which has as its objective an ag- work 1s 
substance of public and agency re- essence of what constitutes good public assuming No. 1 importance in the fast- gtessive defense of the producer as well than tha 
lations gram of the Association of relations. It does not just happen. moving pace set for insurance activity 4S the insurance business as a whole. tee, cha 
Casualty & Surety Executives, activities Rather it is built up by what the public today, there are more than the usual From the agency relations’ standpoint | oy: 
which have always impressed me sees, hears and experiences. It is in- demands upon the time and efforts of |" important result of the P. & A. com- BE &G 
most favorably? I read and hear of  tensified by events and repetition, and p, & A, committeemen. Normally its ™ttee in the past few years has been apprecia) 
their work on frequent occasions but it the circumstances of the environment meetings are held once a month but this the working out of an agreement on educatior 
would help me a lot in my contacts with in which it came into being. is wartime and more often than not its COUntersignatures in conjunction with enhance¢ 
big buyers of insurance in these war W. E. McKell Took Over This Year  ‘'™embers are called upon for much more the National Association of Insurance than to 
days if I were to “oe a more intimate ; i : frequent expression of opinion on prob- Agents. This program took weeks of aligned 1 
picture of what the Association is doing When W. E. McKell, vice-president, Jems that crop up. Quickly called con- Conference and study to perfect, anda projects 
to build good public relations.” American Surety, and president, New ferences are sandwiched in between S€Parate sub-committee of the P. & A. among t 
It isn’t difficult to respond to this York Casualty, took over chairmanship others in the busy schedule of events ©™muttee handled it creditably. Chair- major in 
gent’s query which is probably typical of the Association’s P. & A. committee at 60 John St. headquarters, and most ™an of this committee is the Hartford support » 
f thoughts running hiowet the minds about six months ago it was with the of these either concern agency-company Accident. The agreement can be re- five othe 
ther producers of his calibre. The definite conviction that he had a man-  selationships or some phase of the all- garded as representing the first big step the Ame 
Association of Casualty & Surety Exec- size job in carrying forward in war-  oyt war effort. toward uniformity in administering state Liability 
utives has maintained ever since its in- time atmosphere the work of the com- ' insurance laws governing commissions Its exec 
ception in 1927 a standing committee on mittee so ably handled under Mr. Chris- Recent Conference With N.A.I.A. paid to resident local licensed insurance Spencer, 
public and agency relations. First chair- tensen. Surveying the picture, the main ; Keymen agents as distinguished from salaried president 
ian of it was Jesse S. Phillips, now P. & A. committee is the channel Typical was the recent conference company employes licensed as insurance year. CI 
board chairman of the Great American through which much of the Association’s with the keymen of the National Asso- agents. IS. UE 
Indemnity Co. In May. 1938, that com- activity passes. Sub-committees are not ciation of Insurance Agents at which The agreement became effective early N. A. vic 
mittee was merged with the standing only helpful to facilitate this activity but they outlined to the company chiefs (all in 1941 and has been a stabilizing influ- its boar¢ 
conference committee to form what be- necessary because of the widespread in- P. & A. committee members) plans for ence in the field for the most part al- McKell 
came known as the conference commit- terest of the parent committee. Four- strengthening the Washington, D. C. though both parties to it recognize that The A 

tee on public and agency relations. Re- teen companies are represented on the facilities of the N.A.LA. It is a healthy its effectiveness must be improved from pathy 
cently it was renamed the committee main committee, as follows, and the fact sign that the advice and counsel of com- time to time as conditions warrant. Americat 
n public and agency relations. that all of them are also represented on pany men were sought in connection Chairman McKell well expressed the —— 
them so 


the executive committee of the Asso- 


ciation is convincing proof of the P. and casu 


Christensen Chairman in 1938 
ognized \ 


With the appointment of Frank A. A. committee’s importance in the general 
Christensen, vice-president, Fidelity & setup of the organization. Companies of Chart 
Casualty, as chairman of the committee so represented, together with their ex- “er ( 
cer 


in June, 1938, its scope and importance  ecutives who attend P. & A. meetings Jl 
ciation | 








assumed new proportions. Expansion of — include: he ‘Nat 
its activities was in keey ing with the 5 the Nat 
rapid growth of the tnclaraaieie Personnel of P. ee Committee Agents i 
business, especially under the impetus of American Surety, W. E. McKell, chair- tional pr 
the war. New and pressing problems ™&n; Aetna Casualty & Surety, C. ‘Bz of Geors 
have come to the fore, and they have Morcom, vice-president ; Employers Lia- that org: 
ranged from sponsorship of worthwhile _ bility, E. C. Stone, United States gen- been ext 
educational projects to conferences with eral manager, and Gay Gleason, general Educatio 
agents on a wide variety of subjects. counsel; Fidelity & Casualty, Frank A. the Assc 
Obviously, their solution has depended Christensen, vice-president, and Hale ness Dev 

committe 


Anderson, vice-president; General Acci- 
dent, John H. Grady, United States man- 
ager and attorney, and Daniell Mungall, 
assistant United States manager; Globe 


largely upon an adequate posrre of 
their changing nature. And that in turn 

esupposes an understanding of agency 
oy public needs, and of the relation of 





eration t 
cation in 
cidedly i 


pre 


hoth to. the Association. Indemnity, Kenneth Spencer, president; Administ 
f é f Great American Indemnity, Jesse S. streamlin 
Preservation of Private Enterprise Phillips, board chairman; Hartford Ac- Americat 
Uppermost cident & Indemnity, Paul Rutherford, Inde 

Always the preservation of private president, and Wilson C. Jainsen, vice- : 

: Identif 


ments of 
the prog 
tion of 


enterprise has been held uppermost in president; London Guarantee & Acci- 
the relationships of the P. & A. com- - dent, J. M. Haines, United States man- 
mittee, as it is generally known, with ager; Maryland Casualty, W. T. Harper, 
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this agreement to the writer 
when he said: “It has been a harmon- 
izing factor in bringing about better 
agency-company relationships. 

Tieup With Nat'l Ass’n of Manufacturers 

Another forward-looking step now be- 
ing taken by the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives is a tieup with a 
new program for preservation of private 
enterprise in business being undertaken 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers through its National Industrial 
Information Committee. A number of 
preliminary conferences have already 
heen held with the Association and Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters “sit- 
ting in” with such outstanding industrial 
leaders as J. Howard Pew, president of 
Sun Oil Co. and C. M. Chester, chairman 
of the board of General Foods Co., who 
are respectively chairman and vice-chair- 
man of the National Industrial Informa- 
tion Committee. At these meetings the 
confreres were in accord as to the tre- 
mendous possibilities in the development 
of the proposed program, especially in 
the relationship of private enterprise to 
the post-war era. 

As this is an industry movement of 
top importance, both the Association 
and the National Board have named 
representatives to a joint committee 
which will confer with a similar commit- 
tee of the Manufacturers Association, 
soon to be appointed. Tor the Associa- 
tion the members are W. E. MckKell and 
C. W. Fairchild, general. manager. For 
the National Board: Esmond Ewing, 
vice-president and secretary, Travelers 
Fire and the Charter Oak Fire, and W. 
E. Mallalieu, general manager. 

Educational Activities 

No phase of the P. & A. committee’s 
work is given greater encouragement 
than that of its educational sub-commit- 
tee, chairman of which is Joseph F. 
Matthai, vice-president, United States 

’ & G. The Association has a keen 
appreciation of the fact that insurance 
education should be maintained—even 
enhanced—in these wartime days rather 
than to suffer a letup. It has therefore 
aligned itself with progressively planned 
projects to encourage greater knowledge 
among the workers of our business. A 
major interest in this connection is the 
support which the association along with 
five other national bodies has given to 
the American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc. Serving on 
its executive committee is Kenneth 
Spencer, Globe Indemnity, who is vice- 
president of the C. & S. Association this 
year. Chairman of its registration board 
is H. P. Stellwagen, Indemnity Co. of 
N. A. vice-president, who also serves on 
its board of trustees along with W. 
McKell and Kenneth Spencer. 

The Association is thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the No. 1 objective of the 
\merican Institute which is to establish 
educational standards and administer 
them so that properly qualified property 
and casualty underwriters shall be rec- 
ognized with the professional designation 
of Chartered Property Casualty Under- 
writer (C.P.C.U.). 

The P. & A. committee of the Asso- 
ciation has also lent a helping hand to 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents in the furtherance of its educa- 
tional program under the chairmanship 
of George W. Scott, now treasurer of 
that organization. Cooperation has also 
been extended to the California Adult 
Educational program in which activity 
the Association worked with the Busi- 

ness Development Office. The P. & A. 
committee is now giving serious consid- 
eration to the matter of consumer edu- 
cation in secondary schools which is de- 
cidedly in line with the desires of the 
Administration at Washington for 
Streamlined wartime economy in the 
American home. 

Index to Progressive Thinking 
Identification with educational move 

ments of this character is an index to 
the Progressive thinking of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives 
as reflected in the work of its P. & 

educational sub-committee. Looking 
ahead to the future Chairman Matthai 
anticipates that the post-war era will 


opinion on 








forces, 


demands which will then almost over- 
night be placed upon them, and those 
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Ass’t General Manager of Association 


CLAUDE W. FAIRCHILD 


General Manager of Association 


bring a greater challenge to the insur- pressed in its decision nearly three years 
industry than ever before for con- ago to launch out into the publication 
structive work along educational lines. field. In May, 1940, the Casualty 
Man-power, released from the armed Surety Journal was formally announced 
will need a helping hand in its as an institutional monthly magazine 
re-establishment in industry and busi- primarily for agents of the member com- 
life. Educational organizations panies of the Association. Among i 
must be and will be ready to meet the objectives are (1) spreading the stock 
company message, (2) giving news of 
Association activities, (3) helping in the 
preparing a strong foundation for further training of agents and brokers, 
ila activity will lead the way. 


(4) increasing stock company sales 


Casualty & Surety Journal 


Hand-in-hand with the general subject WAYS. 
education is the association’s active 
interest in agency advancement as ex-_ tising so as not to compete in any 








(5) showing how stock company insur- 
ance furthers the war effort-in countless 


From the start it accepted no adver- 
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A, n insurance company’s service to agents 
can take no more useful form than writing 
their business year in and year out. Some 
companies oscillate between extreme under- 
writing liberality and ultra-conservatism. In 
better times they seek new business aggres- 
sively: when profit margins dwindle, they 
restrict writing severely. The New Amsterdam 
has avoided sharp changes of policy. Thus 
its writings for the lowest volume year of the 
last ten were but ten percent less than its 
average annual writings during the ten years. 
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with established insurance trade journals. 
In fact, members of the Association 
staff charged with the duty of publish- 
ing the journal say they will . disap- 
pointed as time goes on if the trade 
journals do not regard the Casualty & 
Surety Journal as their ally and friend. 

Two sub-committees of the P. & A. 
committee have supervisory responsibil- 
ity in directing the policy of the journal. 
One is called the magazine policy com- 
mittee, headed by Frank A. Christensen 
who, although now president of the As- 
sociation, retains his personal interest 
in P. & A. committee matters. The 
other committee is known as the C. & 
S. Journal advisory committee of which 
M. J. O’Brien, vice-president, Fidelity 
& Casualty, is chairman. Members of 
these committees, all outstanding in the 
field of stock casualty insurance and 
suretyship, devote considerable time to 
supervising this important institutional 
endeavor. Matters involving important 
questions of policy are occasionally sub- 
mitted to the committee in manuscript 
form, although usually advance proofs 
of articles to appear in each issue suf- 
fice. The valuable and careful scrutiny 
to which every article every month is 
thus subjected, in no small measure ac- 
counts for the accuracy, timeliness and 
authenticity of matters discussed in the 
Journal’s pages. 

In the months which have passed since 
the Journal's inception it is felt that it 
has convinced a few misgivers of its 
good faith in not overlapping and com- 
peting with the well established insur- 
ance trade journals. The Journal today 
is accepted as a bulletin of association 
activity, in which matters of general in- 
terest plus sales material are recorded, 
and as such the Journal has made a 
place for itself in the casualty - surety 
field. Its editor is Kenilworth H. 
Mathus, one of the best in his line who 
came to the Association with an estab- 
lished reputation with large companies. 

Personalities at the Helm 

Finally, as to personalities behind the 
successful operation of the P. & A. com- 
mittee and its various sub-committees, 
a full list of which appear below. Top- 
ping the list is Frank A. Christensen, 
president of the Association, whose wide- 
spread activity in connection with ad- 
vancement of the insurance business is 
more keenly appreciated today than ever 
before. In addition to heading the As- 
sociation he is also executive vice-presi- 
dent of War Damage Corporation, exec- 
utive committee chairman of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
prominent in a host of other organiza- 
tions. W. E. McKell, chairman of P. & 
A. activities, is recognized for his in- 
defatigable energy blended with a wil- 
lingness to be helpful at any and all 
times. Kenneth Spencer, vice-president 
of the Association, was for years right 
hand man to A. Duncan Reid, Aes, 2 
of the Association, and now the retired 
president of Globe Indemnity. Mr. 
Spencer is a faithful attendant at com- 
mittee meetings and his early back- 
ground in daily newspaper reporting is 
particularly helpful in public relations 
matters of the Association. 

Working closely with these top execu- 
tives are General Manager C. W. Fair- 
child and Assistant General Manager 
Ray Murphy of the Association. 

Sub-Committees 

Sub-committees and their chairmen, 
entrusted with various phases of public 
and agency relations are as follows: 

Sub-committee to confer with National 
Association of Insurance Agents in ae: 
gard to countersignature—Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, chairman 

Sub-committee on educational activi- 
a States Fidelity & Guaranty, 


Joseph F. Matthai, chairman. 
Sub-committee 4 confer with com- 

mittee of National Board of Fire Un- 

derwriters in ease to public opinion 


research—United States F. & G,, chair 
man. 

Magazine policy committee — Fidelity 
& Casualty, Frank A. Christensen, chair 
man 

Casualty & Surety Journal advisory 
committee—Fidelity & Casualty, M. J. 


O’Brien, chairman. 
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Ad Conference Meeting December 3 
Was Practical, Wartime Session 


e Insurance Advertising Conference 
its December 3 
New York. 


shirt-sleeves pro- 


surance history at 
in Hotel Roosevelt, 


i M4 
staged a practical, 


under the 


wartime importance 





lively chairmanship of Harry Helm, 
Glens Falls Indemnity, which will long 
Stewart McDonald, 


be remembered. 
hait of the board and president of 
‘asualty, whose public appear- 
insurance programs have not 
gave the luncheon talk (re- 
‘astern Underwriter last 
W. Sawyer, attorney, Na- 
& S. Underwriters, 
“peek into the fu- 
also reviewed last 
\lexander 
\ssociation 





ances on 
een many, 
iewed in The F 


week) and E. 
ional Bureau of C. 
an enlightening 
his address, 
week. Another headliner was 
Foster, Jr., surety manager, 
fC. & S. Executives, who presented 
speech well worth close 
udy. thwhile were the ad- 
dresses of Wesley T. Hammer, A. & H. 
uperintendent of Loyalty Group, New 
Milton W. Mays, director of the 
3usiness Development Office, and Dr. 
y J. Loman, dean of the American 
nstitute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters. 


gave 
ture” in 


ublic relations 
Also wort 





Freeman Opens Meeting 
Charles E. Freeman, 


A.M.A. Me eting 


(Continued from Page 76) 


president of the 


fees under the plan, recently reduced by 
approximately 50%, are “inadequate to 
ret nder competent advisory services. He 
said: “We base this opinion on our ex- 
periences covering several projects.” But, 
he added, “we will continue to furnish 
the same services as we have in the 
past—we have no quarrel with any in- 
surance department of the government 
agencies—and ours has been a _ very 
happy relationship.” However, _ the 
speaker said that under the present fee 
scale an advisor who handles only a few 
31 to clear 


all contracts may not be able 






his expenses and do the job he is sup- 
posed to do. He explained: “The point 
is that the scale while operating on an 
‘over-all’ basis strikes too low in the 
case of the small contract. Perhaps it 
would be worthwhile to re-examine the 


1atter from that angle.” 
"hn closing, Mr. Kemp said producers 
nition 


were generally pleased by recog 

given to importance and need of their 
services as advisors in these govern- 
mental contracts. He declared: “It 


points to a new phase in the insurance 
industry. Without question, it means 
that the role of the insurance advisor 
will take on a greater stature in the 
aftermath of war when insurance prob- 
lems of industry will need even greater, 
more meticulous care than under the 
present trying conditions 

Other speakers on today’s program in- 
luded Hays MacFarland of MacFarland, 
\vevard & Co, eo na advertising 






igents, whose address is highspotted in 
the fire department of he issue, and 
I. G. Reese, Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, whose 
\ on “The Buyer Discusses Insur- 


are reported on another page. 
The problem of present-day plant fire 





rotection, theme of the session this 
rning, was deve loped by Messrs. C. R. 
Welborn, Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc.; R. E. Vernor, National Fire Pro 
tion jation; A. L. Brown, Asso- 

a Fire, and Joseph 
11 forks J. A. Me 
“lectric Co., chair 

a ram _ Ralph 
el Servic New 

> afternoon session 
ncheon chairman was Alvin E. Dodd, 


American Management. 


lant £ 
ent of 


I.A.C., who is business production man- 
ager of Springfield Fire & Marine, 
opened the meeting. Attention was 


called to four new members of the Con- 
ference since the last annual meeting. 
They are “Eo E. Taylor, American 
of Newark; F. Stuart Bankhardt, Secur- 
ity of New Haven; H. L. Jones, Ameri- 
can Home Magazine, and J. E. Dearden, 
American Underwriter. 

Noticeable was the 
audience of company executives, indica- 
tive of the increased importance of in- 
surance advertising and business promo- 
tion in this wartime period. 


presence in the 


Human Interest Angle 


A human interest angle to the meet- 
ing was the reunion of the Budlong 
brothers. Ted, the oldest, is secretary- 
treasurer of the Conference, and heads 
the Loyalty Group’s publicity department. 
In charge of registrations for the meeting 
was his wife, Ware Torrey Budlong, 
who is well known as a fiction writer 
and earlier in her career served the Luke 
Lea papers of Memphis as a Washing- 
ton correspondent. Dick, who is ad 
manager of Globe Indemnity, was on 
hand, and so was Roger, who runs “The 
Insurance Broker” of Chicago. Presi- 
dent Freeman, welcoming the Budlongs, 
spoke appreciatively of their insurance 
accomplishments. Their dad is E. C. 
Budlong, veteran in the A. & H. field, 


who is executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of A. & H. Under- 


writers. 

Following the meeting a number of the 
ad managers and their wives attended 
dinner at Sardi’s and the Ice Follies at 
Madison Square Garden, host being Wil- 


liam Hadley, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 
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Army War Shows, Inc, Thrives Unde 
Stimulus of Stewart McDonald 


Stewart McDonald, chairman of the 
board and president of Maryland Cas- 
ualty, who has had one of the most 
varied business careers of any top insur- 
ance executive in the country, has rolled 
up another achievement as president of 
Army War Shows, Inc., and chairman 
of the citizens’ committee directing the 
show, which has been presented in more 
than twelve of the largest cities in the 
country with outstanding success. 

The show already has raised $1,000,000 
for Army Emergency Relief, playing be- 
fore a total audience of several million 
persons. To Mr. McDonald goes much 
of the credit for putting the show “over 
the top.’ 

When the War Show was first planned 
Mr. McDonald was asked by Under 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 
to serve as the directing head in control 
of the financial arrangements and gen- 
eral direction of the undertaking. To 
support Mr. McDonald in sponsoring the 
show, a national citizens’ committee, with 
him as chairman, was appointed. 

Included on the committee were such 
notables as Marshall Field, Edsel Ford, 
Walter S. Gifford, Robert M. Hutchins, 
Cardinal O’Connell, Alfred E. Smith, 
Bernard M. Baruch, Irving Berlin, Kath- 
erine Cornell and James A. Farley. 

How Army Lives, Trains and Fights 

The War Show, which opened in Bal- 
timore on the night of July 12, has been 
described as the most impressive demon- 
stration of Army life, Army training and 
fighting ever staged. Employing some 
1,500 picked and specially trained troops, 
the show utilizes practically every type 
of weapon from side arms to heavy anti- 
tank, anti-aircraft guns, and equipment 
ranking from jeeps to big tanks. In 
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Stewart McDonald and 
Mrs. Selma O’Hare 


the ninety minutes’ presentation, the 
spectators are given a realistic view of 
how the Army lives, trains and fights, 

On the night the show opened in Bal. 
timore Mr. McDonald entertained a 
dinner Under Secretary Patterson, Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff 
and many other high-ranking Army of- 
ficers, diplomats and _ public officials, 
Among the guests were Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Hugh Drum, Commanding Gen- 
eral, First Army Eastern Defense Com- 
mand; Major General Edmund B. Greg- 

ry, Quartermaster General; Major Gen- 
eral Irving J. Phillipson, Headquarters 
Second Corps Area; Major General A, 
D. Surles, and His Royal Highness Arch- 
duke Otto of Austria. 

The value of the spectacle as a dem- 
onstration to America of how its Army 
functions is illustrated by the following 
letter written by General Marshall to 
Mr. McDonald, as president of Army 
War Shows: 

Letter from General Marshall 
“Dear Mr. McDonald: 

“The success enjoyed by the Army War Show 
in its various engagements prompts me to offer 
to you and to all who are associated with the 
show my appreciation of the splendid job you 
are doing. The show has not only materially 
benefited Army Emergency Relief, but it has 
also proved to be an effective means of demon. 
strating to the public what the Army is and 
how it works. For both reasons, it well de 
serves the acclaim it has attracted.” 

When the show played last month in 

Louis, Mo., Mr. McDonald went to 
that city to attend the opening and to 
present personally the 3,000,000th ticket 
to the show to Mrs. Selma O’Hare, 
mother of Lieutenant Commander Ed- 
ward O’Hare, Navy flier who accounted 
for six Jap pl: anes in the Gilbert Island: 
Battle and won the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. 

The Army War Show has played in 
the following cities: Baltimore, Phila 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Akron, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Des Moines, Omaha, Chicago, 
Louisville, Indianapolis, Cleveland, St 
Louis, Dallas and Houston, and is slated | 
vet to appear in New Orleans, Birming- 
ham and Atlanta. 


XMAS PARTY, LEGION POST 108! 
The annual Christmas party of Insut | 
ance Post 1081, American Legion, New 
York, will be held December 15 at Willys 
restaurant on William Street.  Induc- 
tion of officers will be chief feature 
The county commander and his staff wi 
conduct this ceremony. Arthur Kistnet 
Yorkshire, who has done a fine job 2 
post commander, will hand over the 
gavel to Emery Gauch, General Trans 
portation C. & S., his successor. Thert | 
will be entertainment and refreshments © 
ta 
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SUNCE 1899 the General Accident has been growing and 
serving the insuring public through progressive underwriting, 
conservative financial management, and an unexcelled agency 


organization. 


The Potomac Insurance Company, its fire affiliate, is 
one of the oldest fire companies in the country, and today 


provides the most modern facilities. 


These companies offer the best in insurance to producers 


and insurance buyers. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 
FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Ltd. 


— y : voy Y NIC 
POTOMAC INSURANCE, 
COMPANY 
OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 
General Buildings Philadelphia 























cquisition Cost 


Idea of Value in Dollars and Cents to M 


Today—as the good ship 1942 is about 
to come to anchor—I have been asked 
to review the incidents of the journey 
which relate to acquisition cost matters. 
Also I am urged to express opinions 
on the events which may be anticipated 
for 1943. 

Generally 1942 gave the insurance busi- 
ness a very stormy voyage. From na- 
tional war effort came new tasks and 
new responsibilities and from within the 
insurance industry itself came more than 
a normal quota of very tough problems. 
Notwithstanding all this, the ship was 
held to her course and the log will record 
some startling and encouraging data. 

The acquisition cost problem held its 
place as a high subject and while the 

worthwhile objects 

much more 

table because of the foundations 

which were constructed to hold a great 
deal more to come shortly. 


Graded Premiums, Expenses Top Subject 

The top subject was graded premium 
and gradation of expenses. This subject 
epresents the practical application of 
the idea of value in dollars and cents 
the measure to determine allowable 
ex] enses—including commissions to 
agents. It also seems to present the 
premium dollar in such a way as to per- 
mit justification of all elements of cost 
and aeccine that process procure the 
buyer acceptance of the total premium 
charge. That is exactly what every 
buver of insurance wants to do and also 
what every company and agent agrees 
must be done in the interest of the 
industry as a whole 

Look below the surface of that simple 
sounding statement and you will see that 

represents an achievement of the 
greatest value. This means that com- 
panies and agents alike have concluded 
hat value must govern in all cases. 

No matter how limited the actual ap- 
lication of this principle may be as to 
1942 the fact remains that the greatest 
task has been completed. That is in it- 
greatest contribution made by 
general good will 

many years just 


record shows real 
accomplished, the year 1s 


self the 
1942—hecause_ the 
stretch on into the 
ahead. 

No simple task this! First of all the 
various interests involved in the make- 
up of the insurance family had to come 
conclusion. That was done 


to the same 
mpanies and agents at the same 
| I ach making the decision 
lependentl f the her at first. Great 
j f Anne perl aps 
( ¢ al i t he developed 
1 is a major job in itself. To 
f ill apparer conflicting inter 
ests within the industry by deciding just 
at value really is might seem impos- 
ESS 1 remember that the guide 
th company and agent was the 
value as the public would 
Men in the casualtv and 
urety business have for 
ca vorked on the plan of determining 
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igh Place 


Problem Held 


in 1942 Discussions 


Gradation Principle E Established as Representing Practical Application of 


By E. J. Schofield 


Chairman, Acquisition Cost Conferences 


what the public wants or needs and 
their close contact with their market 
has brought a very practical knowledge 
of how the public thinks and why. That 
fact is the consideration which has been 
the inspiration for that keen and re- 
lentless competition which has been a 
part of the casualty and fidelity-surety 
business for years. 

A reading of the public 
made by buyers of insurance, insurance 
commissioners and agents will testify 
to the marked uniformity of conclusions 
on this question of value as the yard- 
stick, 

Changed Viewpoint on Acquisition Cost 

The fact that acquisition cost was a 
prime subject in many places where it 
had been held aside heretofore tells the 
story of how important a part acquisi- 
tion cost is to the whole picture in the 
estimation of company executives. 

The acquisition cost problem is all 
wrapped up with the Suds problem in 
the matter of graded premiums plus 
gradation of expense so that not only 
was it necessary for the companies and 
agents to accept the plan but rating laws 
must be satisfied wherever they exist. 
Public officials in many states had to 
approve. It is not always easy to do 
what the industry wants to do even when 
that thing is obviously to the great ben- 
efit of the public. 

As a result of the graded plan, com- 
pany officials and agents alike will face 
some very difficult questions of man- 
agement. The premiums have been go- 
ing down year after year until now they 
are at an all-time low in most lines. 
That means fewer dollars from premium 
income to pay the cost of required serv- 
ices. 

The income from the allowed dollars 
must rae made the limit to which expen- 
ditures can go. All this will demand 
careful management and expert planning 
but the industry stands ready to face 
that necessity also. The result is a ra- 
tioned income and outgo. 

Never in the history of 


statements 


casualty in- 








The Author 


E. J. Schofield, who came to his pres- 
ent post in 1938, previously had a long 
career in the casualty company ranks. 
He held the post of vice-president of 
Standard Accident for twenty-two years 
and thereafter served the Globe Indem- 
nity for five years as production man- 
ager. This background of company ex- 
perience has served him in good stead 
for present day exacting duties as chair- 
man of the Acquisition Cost Conferences 
in the casualty and fidelity-surety bond 
fields nationwide. His ability as a writer 
on advertising and sales subjects is well 


known but it is not generally known 
that his hobby is wood carving. Edu- 
cated at Indiana University, Mr. Scho 
field holds the LL.B. degree from De- 


troit College of Law. 
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surance or fidelity and surety bond busi- 
ness was there a scarcity of keen com- 
petition but now we can look for more 
and more of the same. 

Fair Trade Practices 

For the protection of company, agent 
or public, this must mean a more seri- 
ous consideration to fair trade practices. 
It must mean that not alone companies 
but also agents will have to share the 
responsibility of applying these fair prac- 
tices. 

So far as acquisition costs are con- 
cerned, if there is an exhibition of un- 
bridled conduct which violates the value 
the public recognized as fair, then look 
for repercussions too sad to contemplate. 
Anything that can tend to impair com- 
pany high financial stability or the qual- 
ity of agency service, attacks the pub- 
lic interest and cannot be done. With 
values set at justifiable levels as a base 
for this whole program, any man who 
disregards that fact is acting to destroy 
all progress and security of the stock 
company plan and the American Agency 
System. 

First, 
now affects every 
then see what that may 
surance future. 

Not very long ago the newspapers and 
the radio began to use words which were 
destined to become household words in 
this country: “price fixing” and “stabili- 
zation.” 

These were new, strange and stagger- 
ing words to the great majority of our 
citizens. Everybody wondered what 
would happen. Then the word was 
passed along that price fixing meant 
that someone in Washington was to ar- 
range things so that merchants would 


think of general history which 
American citizen and 
do to the in- 


sasure Allowance Expense 


be held to a top price for the goods we 
purchased. Because there are more con- 
sumers than sellers, the majority of peo- 
ple seemed to think the idea was all 
right. 

Later some wise men insisted that no 
fair top and total price could be pro- 
duced unless wages and other cost ele- 
ments were also fixed and stabilized as 
support to and for the total fixed price, 

At the end as the wheels of Con- 
gress ended their spinning, underlying 
costs were made a vital consideration 
in the fixing of top price. So a national 
pattern was created. 

“Price Fixing” Not New to Insurance 

Now there may well be speculation as 
to how all this will affect insurance. 

The people of insurance did not find 
the term “price fixing” a new and strange 
word for insurance has lived with and 
under price fixing through rating laws 
for years. They already know the vir- 
tues and faults of such a plan. Insur- 
ance price fixing plans have followed the 
top price fixing idea and like the first 
national attempt have contained no pro- 
vision which was effective to control the 
underlying expenses as support for the 
final fixed price. 

On the other hand, insurance has not 
been blind to the fact that some regu- 
lation and limitation of expenses in- 
volved in rates does require control. 

Whether a company makes its own in- 
dependent rates or through a bureau or 
association attempts administered price 
control or whether rates are authoritar- 
ian by nature and provided by the ben- 
eficent state, does not matter. Always 
expenses have been important to all 
alike if profits or sales success and 
good public relations were to result. 
Therefore the only real national at- 
tempt at expense control has been 
through voluntary effort at  self-disci- 
pline. The Acquisition Cost Conferences 
for Casualty and Fidelity and Surety 
Bond business is such an effort. 

It has been well demonstrated that 
where neither statutory or voluntary ef- 
fort by the free enterprise is possible— 
trouble results and the public interests 
suffer. 

An Example of Law Failure 

As to acquisition costs, one state is 
today giving us a demonstration of what 
trouble can result where neither the 
state nor free industry has authority or 
the right to attempt regulation of ac- 
quisition costs. That state gave its public 
officials the authority and duty to fix 
final prices of insurance to the public 
but no authority to regulate or stabilize 
acquisition costs. Insurance companies 
may not act on the subject because the 
anti-trust law is interpreted there to 
deny such right. So an important pre- 
mium cost element escapes any restraint. 
If ever there was an example of law 
failure—there it is! 

Is it now any wonder that insurance 
eyebrows are lifted and insurance minds 
set to speculate as to what now is to 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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Tent the Middleman's Story 
to Your Own Community 


with the 


NATIONAL SURETY 
CHECK-MAILER 


La you pay your own bills, whether 

printer, garage, landlord, doctor — mid- 
dlemen all—write your check, slip it in a 
NATIONAL SURETY Check-Mailer. Join with 
hundreds of other Agents and Brokers in 
telling your story as a middleman —tell it to 


your own community. 


The Check-Mailer says ...We enjoy sending you 
this check—because—your profits as a middle- 
man member of the American business system 
are well earned. When you fail to deal with a 
local insurance agent—you whittle down the size 
and number of checks, like this one, which are 
made possible by the American Agency System. 


Stock Insurance will benefit, your business will 
benefit. Let us contribute the Check-Mailers. 
Send us your Agency name, address, telephone 
number and quantity needed. We will imprint 


and mail the Check-Mailers to you. 








Prominent Agents say: 

“We think this is fine stuff.” 

“This kind of advertising is the finest ever.” 

“We need to educate the public more along this line.” 


“May go a long way towards solving one of the very 


real problems facing our industry.” 


“National has again struck upon a very good idea.” 

















NATIONAL SuRETY CorpoRATION 


4. Albany Street, New York 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 


“NO BUSINESS DIRECT’ 











Conway Studios, Inc. 
CLARENCE M. GLENN 


he Glenn Co., 


York City, of which Clarence M. Glenn 
is president, after litthe more than a 
vear of successful operation has moved 


enlarged quarters in the same build- 
ng, the Postum Building, to accommo- 
late an increased staff and growing busi- 
ness. This agency is unique in many 
Instead of setting up its busi- 


ess in the financial district in lower 
hattan it chose its quarters in the 
heart of the Grand Central Station sec- 
r. Glenn’s answer to a question 
as to the reason for that midtown lo- 
simple and concise: “We came 

here because so many of our clients 

his area.” 

firm is composed of comparatively 

ng men, who present a combination 
nderwriters, engineers and produc- 


ers. No outside 


he firm, as the 


solicitors are attached 
members do their 
own soliciting All of 
experience in company 


the Standard Accident, 


them have had 
offices, several 
which the 
pany wigan? as uptown agent. 
Iso does a considerable fire business 
a brokerace and sadaans a life 
nent 
_ Officers of the Company 
on to Mr. Glenn, officers of 
ompany are as follows: vice-presi- 
dents, Edward G. eos ige and Howard 
3. Forwood; secretary, Floyd G. Hutch- 
ns; assistant to Mr. Forwood, who is 
manager of the insurance department, 
, 
tanley V. 








Star Ullrich; director of the newly 
reganized sp cialized contractors’ serv- 
e, John D. acne. 

In addition, the W. C. Armitage Agen- 
Inc., whose head is an uncle of 

Kdward G. Armitage, is housed in the 

same quarters as office agent. 

Mr. Glenn is known to his. friends, 

e college days, as “Click.” His wide- 
read activities and grasp of insurance 
| 


ibjects make that nickname ap propri- 
ute He is a native of Columbia, S. ( 

1 dik another successful insur- 
ance man, had his early training with 
il managers, at Co- 
he joined after finishing 


urse at the University of 


e many 


De . , a 
pruce & Co: 


Came to New York in 1930 
he Fidelity 








2 ( na tor a time 

ew York in 1930 witl 
Bonding. On May 1, 

e Standard Accident 

nd ! r in its New 

( He remained with the 

a intil Nove 1941, when he 
( was organize an a Glenn 1S 

1 { tract bond man, but it is 
€ company not to be top 
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C. M. Glenn and Associates 


Expand Agency in New York 


heavy in any one line and so it does a 
general business in all lines. Mr. Glenn 
is also treasurer of the firm. He was 
secretary-treasurer of the Casualty & 
Surety Club of New York in 1938 and 
continues his affiliation with the club. 
He does a great deal of traveling to 
many sections of the country and makes 
practically all of his trips by air. His 


mileage has qualified him as admiral of 
the Flagship Fleet of the American Air- 
lines. 


Armitage’s Career 

Vice-President Armitage entered in- 
surance as an A. & H. and life agent 
in the Travelers branch office at Albany, 
N. Y. In 1934 he joined his uncle in the 
Armitage Agency. In 1938 his close as- 
sociation with Mr. Glenn began when he 
went with the Standard Accident as spe- 
cial agent with territory from the New 
York City line to Albany. He resigned 
that position last year to join forces 
with Mr. Glenn in the new company. 


Careers of Other Officers 


Mr. Forwood, graduate of the Whar- 
ton School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was formerly a manager and 
special accounts salesman of the Liberty 
Mutual. He saw fifteen months’ service 
in World War I mostly with the A.E.F. 
Upon his discharge from the Army he 
joined the E. I. DuPont Co., Inc., at 
Wilmington, Del. 

Two years later he became associated 
with Liberty Mutual and served succes- 


sively as its manager at Wilmington, 
Nashville, Pittsburgh and Worcester, 
Mass. Next he was special accounts 
salesman at Philadelphia and for five 
years until he resigned to join the Glenn 
Co. he held a similar position in the 
New York office of Liberty Mutual, 
handling large risks. 

Mr. Hutchins, like the other members 
of the agency, is a trained insurance 
man. He has been previously associated 
with the Massachusetts Bonding, Hoey. 
Ellison & Frost, New York, and the 
Standard Accident. He joined the Glenn 
Co. in the Fall of this year. 

Mr. Ullrich entered insurance in 1934 
with the New York brokerage firm of 
N. F. Charlock & Co. He joined the 
New York Fire, member of the Corroon 
& Reynolds Group in 1937, as under- 
writer. His most recent connection be- 
fore joining the Glenn Co. last Octo- 
ber was with Brown, Crosby & Co., 
general brokers in New York. 

Mr. Clapham, who has also joined the 
company recently, came to take charge 
of the specialized contractors’ service 
department, established to take particu- 
lar charge of the company’s large con- 
tract bond business. He was formerly 
in charge of a similar department in 
the National Surety and more recently 
with the Standard Accident. 

William C. Armitage 

In joining forces with the Glenn Co. 
as office agent, William C. Armitage 
brings to it a rich experience in the 











Since 1885 The Preferred Accident 
Insurance Company has defended its 
policyholders against loss. Through 
good times, wars and depressions— 
it has always lived up to its slogan of 
“PROMPT PAYING PREFERRED.” 

Prompt settlements of claims has 
made the “Preferred” the preferred 
company of an ever increasing num- 


PREFERRED 


AUTO 
PLATE GLASS 








PREFERRED -... 


As Defined by the Dictionary: 


“Set above or before in estimation or favor; 
regarded or honored before another; held in 
greater favor; liked better.” 


The record of '"PREFERRED" performance 
for 57 years has made this a living definition. 


THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York City 


Epwin B, ACKERMAN, President 


ACCIDENT 
LIABILITY 


ber of policyholders and has cemented 
the mutually profitable relationship 
between the Company, its Agents and 
Brokers—a large majority of whom 
have been “Preferred Producers” for 
a long period of years. 

You, too, should place your busi- 
ness with “PROMPT PAYING PRE- 
FERRED.” 


ACCIDENT 


BURGLARY 
COMPENSATION 
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Conway Studios, Inc. 
EISWARD G. ARMITAGE 
surety field. Mr. Armitage had many 
years’ experience with the National 
Surety from which he resigned as vice- 
president in 1917 to become office agent 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. In 
1926 he returned to the National Surety 
and was reappointed vice-president, re- 
maining until 1932, when he took on an 
office agency for that company which 
continued until he joined with the Glenn 
Co. in March of this year. He now 
clears his casualty and surety business 
through the Standard Accident. 

The new quarters of the Glenn Co 
are commodious, well-lehted and con- 
veniently arranged. The furnishings and 
decorations show careful selection and 
vood taste. In the office it is said that 
Kdward G. Armitage is the amateur in- 
terior decorator who has such an eye 
for blending of the soft colors restful 
to the eye and furnishings that combine 
comfort and utility. 


Hutchins’ 


A striking thing about the office is a 
number of original paintings by the late 


Paintings 


Conway Studios, Inc. 
HOWARD B. FORWOOD 


Frank Hutchins, brother of the secre- 
tary of the company, who did such not- 
able water colors. His Indian pictures 


are outstanding. The most striking one 
in the office is a water color of Arizonas 
Chief Beaver. 


This young company has made rapid 
strides in a little more than a_ years 
time. It is keyed to a fast tempo. Th 
people who compose it give the impres- 
sion of boundless energy. According to 
all signs, the nickname of the president 
of the company is applicable to the en 
tire outfit—in other words, it “clicks.” 
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EMPLOYERS 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


HOWARD FLAGG .. . PRESIDENT 


REINSURANCE OF CASUALTY FIDELITY & SURETY 
FLEXIBLE SERVICE WHICH ALWAYS MEETS 
THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE REQUIRED 
BY EXACTING AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS 


HOME OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI 
BRANCH OFFICES 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
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Preview of A. & H. Results Points 
To Profit in 1942 but Volume Off 


Personal A. & H. Bureau Studying Health Policy Changes; 
W. F. White’s Resignation Tabled; Beveridge 
Plan Stirs Interest 


The resignation of W. F. White as 
overning committee chairman of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters featured the meeting of 
that organization in New York City De- 
cember 1, and it was tabled for later 
acceptance. Mr. White is now in his 
second term as chairman and has done 
a fine job. But since he is resigning 
his A. & H. post with the Globe, Royal 
and Eagle Indemnity companies as of 
December 31 to join the Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark, which is not a bureau 
member, he felt it necessary to resign 
from the bureau. 

The bureau will not name Mr. White’s 
successor until the next meeting of its 
governing committee which will be in 
February. Until then Mr. White will 
continue as chairman. 

Line Will Show 1942 Profit 

Present at the December 1 meeting 
members of the governing, un- 
derwriting and manual committees of 
he bureau and consensus of opinion 
among them was that the A. & H. line 
will produce a healthy profit this year— 
haps more than in 1941—although 
olume in commercial lines has dropped 
considerably. This is due to men leaving 
civilian life for the armed forces. The 
lapse ratio is also reportedly high for 
the same reason. To some extent the 
shrinkage in commerical volume is offset 
by increases in insurance sold to women 
and the emphasis on this new, expanded 
market will be greater next year with 
great numbers of women entering busi- 
ness and industry. The sale of non- 
ccupational accident policies has also 
been brisk. These are sign posts of the 
changing A. & H. market. 

Group A. & H. and hospitalization in- 
surance is in a class by itself and the 
final figures of companies writing these 
classes will show sizeable gains in pro- 
duction. This reflects the stepped-up war 
production pace of the nation. Medical 
reimbursement policies are as popular 
as ever with many more women—both 

usewives and employed—buying them. 

Health Insurance Study 

The A. & H. men have no kicks on 
loss ratio figures this year in the straight 
accident lines but health insurance ratios 
are reportedly still a headache. The 
Personal A. & H. Bureau is considering 
1 revamping and broadening of the 
surgical schedule in health policies but 
as been taken. Difficulty is 
lake the needed improvements and 
ill keep the premium cost at present 
level Briefly, the recommendation 
turned in by the special committee was 
the issuance of a basic health policy pro- 
viding weekly indemnity only for total 


were 





pe 
t 


disability. Prospects desiring additional 
| features could either invest in the 
spital expense policv or add to their 
basic coverage by rider hospital and 
urses’ | ene fits and a schedule of « pera 
ions on a flat per diem basis as they 
now are under the hospital expense 
I1¢ 
This plan, it is felt, has its possibilities 
but the companies have been requested 


to wait until next March when hospital 


se policy experience is compiled 
taking action. 
Beveridge Plan Widely Discussed 


In the meantime, one of the most dis- 





cussed topics in A. & H. circles has been 
the plan drafted by Sir William Bever- 
idge, noted British economist, to provide 
a blanket system of social insurance for 
all classes of people in Great Britain. 
Prepared at Government request, the 
plan is soon going before the Parliament 
for debate. Modelled in many of its 
provisos after the Social Security legis- 
lation enacted by the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration, the sentiment among many A. 
& H. men is that announcement of the 
Beveridge plan comes at an unfortunate 
time. They think that it will hasten the 
contemplated expansion of Social Se- 
curity benefits here, setting up a Fed- 
eral insurance program for temporary 
and permanent disability payments and 
hospitalization insurance. This feeling 
is based on more than just hear-say as 
Peter Kasius, new regional director for 
the Social Security Board for New York 
State, told the daily press recently that 
the board is prepared to submit detailed 
proposals along these lines to the new 
Congress convening next month. 
Views of E. W. Sawyer Studied 

A fresh viewpoint on Social Security 
expansion here was expressed last week 
by E. W. Sawyer, attorney, National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, in his address before the Insurance 
Advertising Conference. He took the 
position that there is no general oppo- 
sition to a social security program which 
guarantees to every human being a 
measure of security against want. “We 
disagree only when the means of pro- 
viding security becomes a substitute for 
individual effort and self-reliance,” he 
said. Because of short-comings of the 

(Continued on Page 102) 


V. D. Cliff Top Bidder in War Bonds 
For Edgar A. Guest’s Manuscript 
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Edgar A. Guest Presents V. D. Cliff With Manuscript 


Kor the past thirty years V. D. Cliff, 
president of the Federal Life & Casualty 
of Detroit and pioneer in the A. & H. 
business, has been a close personal friend 
and admirer of Edgar A. Guest, noted 
poet whose homely philosophy is read 
and enjoyed throughout the country. 
They belong to the same club, have 
played golf together and have visited 
each other at their homes. Thus it was 








Doing business on the agency plan from 
Maine to California, from Hudson’s Bay 


to Hawaii, from Alaska to Florida. 





THE 





LARGEST EXCLUSIVE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD, MORE THAN 
A MILLION POLICYHOLDERS. 








not surprising that when the original 
manuscript of Guest’s famous war poem 
“America” was recently offered at auc- 
tion to the highest bidder for war bonds, 
President Cliff stepped quickly to the 
fore and outbid all other admirers of 
Eddie Guest. He agreed to the purchase 
of $50,000 in war bonds on behalf of his 
company, and presentation of the “Amer- 
ica” manuscript was made soon after Mr. 
Cliff had complied with rules of the con- 
test. These included the filing of state- 
ments showing actual purchase of war 
bonds during the time the poem was on 
the war bond auction block. 

Above picture, reproduced by courtesy 
of the Detroit Free Press, with which 
paper Eddie Guest is associated, shows 
the poet presenting the manuscript to his 
old friend. It is appearing currently in 
the Record, Federal’s house organ. It is 
an excellent likeness of both, especially 
Mr. Cliff, who will celebrate his seventy- 
sixth birthday on December 21. This 
week he spoke to The Eastern Under- 
writer of his high regard for Eddie 
Guest and his poems. One of Mr. Cliff's 
favorite inspirational verses is entitled 
“Let Us Smile,” which follows: 

The thing that goes the farthest towards making 
life worth while, 

That costs the least and does the 
a pleasant smile. 

The smile that bubbles from a heart that loves 
its fellowmen, 

Will drive away the clouds of gloom, and coax 
the sun again; 

It’s full of worth, and goodness, too, with manly 


most, is just 


kindness bent; 
It’s worth a million dollars, and it doesn’t cost 
a cent. 


There is no room for sadness when we see 4 
cheery smile; 

It always has the same good look—it’s never 
out of style; 

It nerves us on to try again when failure makes 
us blue; 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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HOW MUCH DOES IT COST 
TO PREVENT AN ACCIDENT? 








| | 
| ANINJURY 
| PREVENTED IS 
A BENEFACTION; 


AN INJURY 
COMPENSATED, | 
AN APOLOGY. 











In 1905 The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany used this poster in a safety exhibit 
in Boston. 


An accident 
PREVENTED 
helps US | 


M4 


ct al 


An accident 
PERMITTED 
helps our foes 


* : ‘ 
In 1942 The Travelers printed thousands 
of copies of this to display on bulletin 
boards of factories making munitions of 


war. 


Fics many accidents can be prevented with a 


thousand dollars? 


How many limbs can be saved with a hundred 
thousand? 


How many lives can be saved with a million? 
Frankly, we don’t know! 


Yet, we’ve invested more than $50,000,000 in accident 
prevention and maintain a staff of several hundred 
trained experts, the largest group of its kind in the world, 
whose job is to safeguard life and property against need- 
less destruction. They’ve had the satisfaction of watch- 
ing accident ratios drop in plants operating in accord- 
ance with their recommendations. They are particularly 
proud of their war record, the steady, successful fight they 
are waging to keep down accidents in vital industries. 


But nobody can tell you how much money it costs to 
prevent an accident, because you can’t add up the ones 
that don’t happen. You can’t estimate the trips the am- 
bulance doesn’t have to make, or the times the emer- 
gency room in the hospital isn’t used, or the operations 
the doctor doesn’t have to perform. If the accident 
doesn’t occur, you can’t count the wages which might 
have been lost or the hours of useful production which 


might have been sacrificed. 


Is the prevention of an accident worth the undeter- 
mined cost? Ask the employee whose life, limbs and 
health have been protected. Ask the insurance buyer 
whose premium rates have been reduced because of lower 
accident frequency. Ask the grateful production man 
whose schedules have been free from interruption by 


accident. 
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THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT 
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Accidents and Deaths in Homes 


Reducing Them Is Greatest Problem Confronting New York 
Safety Council; How Organization of Which Frank L. 
Jones Is President Is Handling Situation 


With the welfare of a city of approxi- 
8,000,000 inhabitants as the ob- 
jective the New York Safety Council 
now concentrating on a four point pro- 
gram to reduce accidents of all kinds 
occurring in the Greater New York area 
as a means of conserving precious man- 
power for the war effort. 


President of the New York Safety 
Council Frank L. Jones, who is vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. Cyril Ainsworth, Patrick 


Donald B. Armstrong 
Armstrong is 


D. Fox and Dr. 
are vice-presidents. Dr. 
third vice-president of Metropolitan Life. 
Clifford E. Paige, 
Union Gas Co., is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee; A. McD. McLean is 
and Wallace J. Falvey, vice- 
Massachusetts Bonding & 
Tom A. Burke 
is executive vice-president. Thirty prom- 
inent business and industrial leaders are 
members of the board of directors. 


“Off the Job” Accidents 


With the entry of the United States 
into the war, the greatest problem in 
civilian life is the conservation of man- 
power. In order to meet the difficult 
situation that confronted the five bor- 
oughs a “Committee of 100” was formed 
within the Council to direct intensive 
activities. This body was composed of 
leading business men, civic directors and 
other well-known executives in this city. 
Sections of the city-wide protective pro- 
gram were allotted to Roger Williams, 
associate director, State Insurance Fund, 
chairman, home safety; W. Graham 
Cole. safety director, Metropolitan Life, 
chairman, trafic; Howard P. Wall, su- 
perintendent of sales, American Optical 
Co., chairman, industrial section; and 
Prof. Albert W. Whitney, National Con- 
servation Bureau, chairm: in, child and 
school safety section. Julien H. Harvey, 
managing director of the latter organi- 
zation and a former manager of the 
Greater New York Safety Council, is 
coordinator for the four groups. 
Reduction in “Off-the-Job” accidents 
was announced as one of the principal 
purposes of the campaign based upon 
data indicating that for every person 
killed on the job in this area last year 
nine others met their death in accidents 
in “Off-the-Job” pursuits at home, in 
traffic and elsewhere. The home is the 
most serious accident problem in New 
York City, the Council says. In hazard- 


president of Brooklyn 


treasurer; 
president of 
Insurance, is secretary. 


ous apartments and_ residences 1,518 
were killed last year and 225,000 injured. 
Deaths and injuries from falls in homes 
led all other causes last year. 


How Home Accident Problem Is 
Being Handled 

In handling the home problem it was 
decided that every household in the city 
must be informed of the hazards lurking 
from within and the remedies to be ap- 
plied. After preliminary surveys, a quiz- 
list of inspection was evolved. More 
than 700,000 were printed and the in- 
terest of the Board of Education and 
the Diocesan Parochial School adminis- 
tration was enlisted. Also, the coopera- 
tion of the Safety Bureau of the New 
York Police Department was obtained. 
Never before had a project of this scope 
been attempted along similar lines. 

Particular emphasis was given to the 
protection of children in the quiz-lists 
which were taken into the homes by the 
pupils who received them in the class 
rooms. The questionnaire covered many 
points in the precautionary measures 
needed in the home, ranging from the 
protection of infants to procedure in 
air raids. 
Housewives Cooperate in Questionnaire 

Instructions were given to score three 
points for each “yes” reply on the ques- 
tionnaire. Forty-eight points attain a 
fair average. When a child gave the 
quiz to the parent he or she was ex- 
pected to assist in the home inspection 
and become a co-signer of the pledge 
which assured the protection of the 
household for the next twelve months. 
Questionnaires were returnable to school 
principals who compiled and sent in the 
report for their schools to the Safety 
Council. Returns on 550,000 certificates 
of inspection received up to November 
15, showed that 76% of the housewives 
had actually carried out the inspections. 


Foreign Press Cooperation 


In conjunction with the home cam- 
paign a special newspaper educational 
service had been prepared called a 
“Wrong-Right” series. This portrayed 
unsafe and safe procedures. More than 
forty foreign language newspapers in 
New York City are lending their aid in 
guarding home life through use of this 
series of 12 mats. 

Another feature is the distribution of 
a highly informative pamphlet entitled 
“Safe Homes Save Manpower.” It 
stresses that 1,518 people were killed 
and 225,000 injured in home accidents in 
New York City last year. Further ex- 
tension of these activities is being 
planned by Roger Williams, chairman of 
the section. 





President Frank L. Jones (right) of Greater New York Safety Council presenting 
a “Certificate of Merit” to Police Commissioner Lewis J. Valentine of New York City. 


“We consider this huge home inspec- 
tion project an example of constructive 
civic cooperation that will result in defi- 
nite reductions in home accidents in the 
greater New York area,” declared Mr. 
Jones, president of the Council. 

The Traffic Program 

While the enforcement of the 20-mile 
an hour regulation is expected to have 
a chastening effect on reckless driving 
here, the Council has gone all-out in its 
efforts to protect motorists and_pedes- 
trians in the city because of the hazard- 
ous dimout conditions existing at the 
present time. Here are some of the re- 
sults already achieved by the traffic sec- 
tion under the direction of Mr. Graham 
Cole: 

More than 10,000 taxicab drivers have 
pledged themselves to do all in their 
power to reduce accidents. In all five 
boroughs their vehicles carry red-white 
and blue stickers inscribed, “I will avoid 
quick stops; hold down speed; wait for 
lights.” 

Approximately 2,600 busses carry stick- 
ers and 22” x 11” posters featuring : safe- 
ty and the need for conservation of 
tires. This appeal is being read by more 
than 50,000,000 passengers each month 
who use this method of conveyance. 

With the cooperation of the New York 
Police Department, 10,000 special pos- 
ters have been placed in store windows 
to impress the public with the urgent 
need to reduce accidents and conserve 
equipment. 


“Dimout Walking” Instructions 


Realizing the perils that have been 


increased by the dimout conditions in 
New York and the increase in hazards 
which will come with winter when 
storms and slippery streets prevail, the 
Council has prepared a leaflet entitled 

“Ten Safe Steps for Dimout Walking.” 
Already 20,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed. 

The protective rules are based upon 
the following themes: Remember to 
walk “defensively”; during the dimout, 
wear or carry something white; do not 
assume that the oncoming vehicle is be- 
ing driven slowly; do not assume that 
the driver can stop in time to avoid 
hitting you; always cross at designated 
crosswalks; cross only with the green 
light; when stepping out of a lighted 
building, stand with your eyes closed 
for fifteen seconds; be doubly cautious 
in crossing to safety zones; do not per- 
mit carried objects to obscure your 
vision; be alert—on the “defensive.” 


To Reach Employe Pedestrians 


Under the direction of the public safe- 
ty division another far-reaching move is 
being made to impress upon the thou- 
sands of foot passengers in New York 
the hazards that will increase with win- 
ter. Sheafs of warning letters have been 
sent to the members of the “Committee 
of 100,” large industrial concerns, presi- 
dents of leading commercial enterprises 
and 100 of the prominent safety engi- 
neers. These letters state, in part, that: 

“The danger to pedestrians is one of 
New York’s most serious problems to- 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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A Wartime Message from 
T. J. FALVEY 


For the past few years there have appeared in this edition of The Eastern Underwriter excerpts from 


certain messages of mine addressed to the Home Office personnel and field representatives of our com- 


pany. 


on the international war front than when it was originally written. 


66 ; ' 
i he best defense is to attack”. 


That was demonstrated in the glorious work of our 
armies on Bataan Peninsula. Hopelessly outnumbered 
these valiant men, when a drive was launched against 
them, attacked the enemy at other points, and they suc- 
ceeded in prolonging the Campaign beyond all expecta- 
tions. 


We need this fighting spirit throughout the land. We 
need it in government, in industry, in labor, in business 
and in the populace at large. We need it in contrast to 
that atttiude of pure defense which would pull in its 
horns, retreat into its shell and hope to repel attack. 


Those are proud words—a fighting spirit—but it depends 
on just how we interpret them. There is nothing admir- 
able in pure truculence, in the “chip on the shoulder” 

attitude, nor in the seeking of trouble for trouble’s sake. 


But we do admire that spirit which will go all out for 
strength of conviction, for right principles, for the at- 
tainment of a worthy object and in opposition to what 
is known to be wrong. 


We admire the spirit which, when menaced or attacked, 
fights back with all it has—the spirit which will not 


quail. 





It is natural that in our Country’s present emergency 
this fighting spirit should cause a great restlessness in 
people of all walks of life. It prompts young men to 
enlist in the armed services. It causes women to embark 
upon activities related to the war. And it makes many, 
far from the battlefields and with no prospect of getting 
to them, dissatisfied with their usual occupations. 


One of them is entitled “A Fighting Spirit” 


which is even more timely today in view of events 


The message follows: 


Any in the latter category should take heart from a 
realization that those on the home front who contribute 
to the continuance of business and industry of every 
kind are doing their bits in providing the source from 
which taxes are derived and in preserving the American 
structure. 


With this in mind we should all put some fighting spirit 
into our daily occupations. We should each be a part 
of an America wide awake. 


Coming home to our own business, when we go out to 
sell a form of protection to a prospect known to need it, 
we should not be diverted into simply refuting objec- 
tions, or arguments that may be voiced. That would be 
defensive. Answer them, yes, of course. Make every 
explanation that is asked for, but remember, when a 
prospect is reluctant to buy protection which you know 
he needs and puts you on the defensive, the best defense 
is to attack and bear down with all you have in favor of 
the protection. That is not to recommend too closely 
the methods of the battlefield, for gentlemanly amenities 
are required, but the attack must be pressed home until 
the objective is attained. 


Let's be positive. 
Let’s show our fighting spirit. 


Let’s show it in our Country’s interest in every way 
direct or indirect, that may be available to us. 


* a a . . . 
Let’s show it in advancing the great business of insurance 
as an institution which offers valued protection to the 
interest of the nation as a whole. 


President. 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, 





MASSACHUSETTS 
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Roeber Issues Reseiine on Compensation 


Geared to Comply With War Conditions 


National Council Manager Reports No Major Changes in 
Comprehensive Rating Plan, Covering Bulk of War Projects; 
Government Favors Average Rates on Construction Jobs 


W. F. Roeber, general manager, Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, has issued his annual report, a 
comprehensive document consisting of 
sixteen single- spaced pages, a large por- 
tion of which is devoted to the subject 
of compensation insurance on war 
projects. 

The report says that there have been 
no major changes during the year in the 
comprehensive rating plan for National 
defense projects and the principle of ap- 
plying deviations from standard rates on 
projects where the cost of insurance is 
a direct item of expense to the Govern- 
ment. 

“Inasmuch as the comprehensive rat- 
ing plan is limited to risks where the 
estimated standard premium is $5,000 or 
over, the plan of providing rate devia- 
tions on the smaller projects is still be- 
ing used,” according to the report. “No 
material chang ge has been made in the 
rate deviation principle or in its mode 
of administration which requires that be- 
fore a risk may qualify for the rate de- 
viation, it must be shown that the actual 
cost of the insurance is to be reimbursed 
by the Government as a separate item 
of expense. The great bulk of work- 
men’s compensation insurance on war 
projects, of course, is being covered by 
the comprehensive rating plan. This 
plan is now being generally used on proj- 
sv under the jurisdiction of the War 
Department, the Navy Department, the 
Maritime Commission, the Federal 
Works Agency, the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration, and the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority. 


Developing Average Rates 


During the year, Mr. Roeber says, the 
principle of developing average rates for 
projects written under the comprehen- 
sive rating plan has been more or less 
generally accepted, under certain restric- 
tions for construction work. It has been 
agreed, he says, that on many projects 
of the magnitude frequently encountered 
and with construction progressing ata 
feverish rate, the determination of 
proper, audited payrolls is a difficult and 
expensive task and numerous contro- 
versies between company and Govern- 
ment representatives concerning the ap- 
plication of classifications to certain 
groups of employes have developed. 

“For these reasons,” he said, “it seems 
the consensus of carrier opinion and the 
definite desire of most Government de- 
partments that average rates on con- 
struction projects be used wherever prac- 
ticable.” 

He says that when the principle of 
average rating was first adopted it was 
the intention to apply it only on new 
and renewal! policies, but it now appears 
that the average rating principle to out- 

tanding policies may become more 
secvalent than was at first intended. 


“Lump-sum” Contractors 


On the matter of application of the 
comprehensive rating plan to “lump-sum” 
contractors and sub- contractors, which 
— that the architect-engineer-man- 

ger-contractor shall obtain all the re- 
caired forms of insurance for himself 
and sub-contractors, the report says, the 
ehensive rating plan includes the 
contractors and sub-contractors in addi- 
tion to the sub-contractors working on a 
fixed-fee basis. The lump-sum contracts, 
however, he says, iio that the cost 
of compensation, automobile and public 
liability insurance shall be excluded from 
the fixed price of the lump sum contract. 
The pone continues: 

“The Government has been prompted 
to consolidate all of the insurance on a 
given project under one insurance rating 
plan in the interests of efficiency and 


compr 


safety. It has been indicated that where 
lump-sum contractors and sub-contrac- 
tors have been allowed to obtain their 
own insurance there has resulted a great 
deal of confusion and unnecessary dupli- 
cation of services and work in connec- 
tion with medical and hospital facilities, 
claim, audit, and safety engineering 
services of the several insurance carriers 
involved. 

“This duplication of effort has in- 
creased the work of representatives of 
the Government and in some cases there 
have been disputes as to the liability on 
the individual coverages. The Govern- 
ment also feels that where numerous 
insiirance carriers are represented on the 
same project an unnecessarily large 
number of persons are required on the 
premises making inspections or perform- 
ing other functions in connection with 
the insurance which is unsound from a 
security standpoint. 


Experience Is Justified 


“It is doubtless too early to make any 
statement as to the results of operation 
under the comprehensive rating plan, but 
it seems probable that the size and char- 
acter of the risks covered together with 
the speed and pressure under which the 
work is performed, may result in an ex- 
perience quite unlike that of similar 
operations in connection with the cus- 
tomary types of risks undertaken under 
normal conditions. The fact that this 
experience will not be included in the 
development of rates for risks not di- 


rectly engaged in the war effort, as re- 
ferred to in the last Annual Report, 
seems definitely justified.” 

In recognition of conditions arising 
out of the war effort, basic manual 
changes have been introduced during the 
year on the following: 

The special classification covering car- 
pentry work on military reservations has 
been amended and two new related 
classifications covering iron or steel erec- 
tion and concrete or cement work have 
been established. The three classifica- 
tions are incorporated now in the manual 
under the group heading, “Military 
Reservations.” 

The phraseologies of the two classi- 
fications covering arms manufacturing 
have been amended to designate more 
clearly the type of operations contem- 
plated by each one. 


Army and Navy Exchanges 


A specific classification has been estab- 
lished to cover exchanges at army and 
navy camps which conduct extensive can- 
teen, store and recreational activities. 

A new classification has been estab- 
lished to cover construction of armored 
warships. 

The report says that considerable ef- 
fort has been expended in an endeavor 
to establish appropriate underwriting 
treatment for war projects and while 
certain features of some projects are 
equitably treated under the standard 
manual rules, special deviations for 
others have been solicited by Govern- 
mental agencies and agreed to by the 
manual committee. 





$931,500 CANADIAN DEPOSIT 

L. F. Flaska, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Asso- 
ciation, in charge of its Canadian head 
office in Toronto, reports that the com- 
pany now has on deposit with the Do- 
minion Department of Insurance securi- 
ties in the amount of $931,500. 
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Rewer Goaski Officer j in 
Gen’] Transportation 


NOW IN EXPANSION PROGRAM 


To Take Charge of Underwriting; 35 
Years in Casualty Field; Company 
to Enter New States 


Emery Gauch, popular new commander 
of Insurance Post No. 1081, American 
Legion, New York, started in a new post 
December 1 with the General Transpor- 
tation Casualty & Surety Co. of New 
York. He has been named assistant sec- 
retary of the company and superintend- 
ent of its underwriting department, 
Secretary and Treasurer Lee D. French, 
in announcing Mr. Gauch’s appoint: 
ment, said that the General Transpor- 
tation was embarking upon an expan- 
sion program into new states. Founded 
in March, 1938, the company writes auto- 
mobile liability, P. D. and compensation 
insurance. These will continue to be 
chief lines of the company which has 
also qualified for surety business but is 
not entered in that field yet. Plate glass 
and burglary will not be written at 
present. 

This week General Transportation, a 
stock participating company, announced 
its annual dividend for policy year 1942 
of 20% on auto and other liability cov- 
erage and 15% on compensation policies, 
Since 1939 its dividends to policyholders 
have been more than $475,000. 

Gauch’s Career 

Mr. Gauch is observing his thirty-fifth 
anniversary in the insurance business, 
He has always been in the casualty field 
and always located in New York City. 
Kor twenty-seven years he was _asso- 
ciated with Chester M. Cloud, first when 
he was resident vice- president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit and then when Mr, 
Cloud went into the agency field. In 
1933 when the Cloud office merged with 
Hooper & McDaniel, Emery Gauch re- 
signed to join the Triboro Agency. After 
a year with that office he joined Eifert, 
French & Co., uptown agency, and was 
there six years. Two years ago he went 
with Baldwin & Seeley & Co. from which 
post he resigns. 

Mr. Gauch is also chairman 
American Legion, New 
safety committee. 


of the 
York County 





CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 


George H. Bartholomew, Editor of The 
Year With the Company 

George H. Bartholomew of the Trav- 
elers publicity department, was the re- 
cipient of congratulations by department 
associates on the occasion of his  thir- 
tieth anniversary with that organization 
on November 30. 

Mr. Bartholomew, who is editor of 
The Travelers Standard, came with the 
company in 1912 from the Hartford 
Steam Boiler, where he was a member 
of the editorial staff of the house organ. 

He entered the Travelers publicity de- 
partment as assistant to Dr. Allan D. 
Risteen, director of technical research, 
and served as assistant editor of The 
Standard until Dr. Risteen’s death, De- 
cember, 1933, when he became editor. 

In addition to his work on The Stand- 
ard, Mr. Bartholomew has edited a num- 
ber of safety pamphlets and_ bulletins. 





AETNA’S TIRE ROTATOR 


The Aetna Tire Rotator, new adver- 
tising novelty, is now being distributed 
by representatives of the Aetna Life Af- 
filiated Companies. With all motorists 
being urged to rotate tires every 3,000 
miles in order to obtain maximum pos- 
sible mileage, this new device is most 
timely and provides a convenient way to 
ensure correct tire rotation. 

Measuring only three inches square, 
the Aetna Tire Rotator, by means of 
a revolving disc and a miniature car 
chassis, shows to what wheel each tire is 
moved on each of five rotations. Space 
is left on the back of the Tire Rotator 
to enter the make and serial number ot 
each tire, and the date and speedometer 
reading at the time the tires are rotated. 
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Coast to Coast 


Casualty Insurance 
Service Facilities 


Fidelity & Surety Bonds 





A New York Stock Corporation 
Established 1910 


BRANCH AND CLAIM OFFICES 
STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Head Office: 


150 William Street New York, N. Y. 





























Accidents and Deaths in Homes 


(Continued from Page &8) 


day because of darkened streets and 
dimmed headlights. 

‘The Greater New York Safety Coun- 
il is asking all employers to bring this 
matter to the attention of their em- 
through one or more of the fol- 
lowing ways: 

“By printing 


oves, 


a localized story of which 


HOME SAFETY INSPECTION LIST 


BOARD OF 


Sponsored 
y the 








December 


1942 











May Ease Requirements 
Of N. Y. Safety Act 


FILINGS HELD. - BURDENSOME 


Legislature Expected To Be Asked to 


on the “Committee of 100” include Win- 

throp W. Aldrich, Bruce Barton, Lucius ee Sa Be 
Boomer, Henry W. Bruere, Colby M. aa menses 

Chester, Harry L. Derby, William T. ae ; i 
Dewart, William C. Dickerman, Cleve- When the New York | General Assem- 
land) Ee odes Walter GoeCinordo bly is convened in January, it is expected 
i, = . oe further 


j 7. that it will be asked to enact 
: amendments to the automobile safety re- 
sponsibility law, already twice amended, 
in the year in which it has been in op- 
eration. It became effective January 1, 
1942. 

It is claimed by some motorists that 
the requirements on the question of re- 


Hoving, . : 
Charles S. 


Walter 
McCarthy, 


Harriman, 


John E. 


Roland 


Mackey, 


EDUCATION 


New York 
City 





In cooperation with the Safety Bureau of the Police Department and the Greater New York Safety Council, Inc. 


Te Parents of Elementary Grade Puplis: Home accidents in New York City account for 42%, of all our accidental deaths and more than half of all our 
war worker hurt at home, or whose wife or child has been injured, cannot do his part. Wasted material or loss through fire or accident is “uninten- 
sabotage” today. The Board of Education, through your child earnestly requests that you check your home carefully and correct the hazards found. 
The questions deserve your careful consideration for they emphasize the most important danger spots of the home. When filled out, retain the questionnaire, 
Please do this AT ONCE, for the safety of your family—and to help win the war. 


ing 


tiona! 








but heve your child return the signed “Certificate of Inspection.” 








Travel Curtailment Brings 


Sharp Drop in Auto Deaths 


The National Safety Council reports 





"IS YOUR HOME 'SHIP-SHAPE?' " — Unless "yes" faithfully answers each question, corrective action is needed. 


a drop of 49% in automobile fatalities, 





Check 


FOR PROTECTION OF CHILDREN 


f you chev children under two years of age, do they sleep 
alone @ firm mattress without a pillow and with WELL 
FASTENED COVERS? 


Yes | No 





Have you protected them in every way from falls from carriage, 
esib or pen; from the porch, the steps; or out of the window? 





Do you use gates at top and bottom of stairways (where there 
are small children in the home 





Are windows securely screened or barred to keep children from 
falling out? 





Do you watch to see that small objects such as beans, buttons, 
pins, etc. are not left where they can be picked up and 
swallowed by children? 





Are metches kept in « safe metal container and away from heat, 
where children cannot get at them 





Are handles of cooking utensils turned parallel with the front of 
the stove to protect against children reaching, or older persons 
brushing against them? 





Are all poisons, such as lye, carbolic acid, iodine, disinfectants, 
vermin poisons and insecticides, bichloride of mercury, etc. 


plainly labeled and kept out of reech of children? 


nation-wide, as compared with October, 


Check 
FOR ATTENTION OF ADULTS Palle 1941, the greatest monthly decrease in 
Do you check frequently to see thet geo flames are not ex | | the nation’s history. Only 2,000 deaths 


tinguished by drafts or boiling over liquids 





were listed for the month, as against 
3,920 a year ago. The council estimates 
‘traffic deaths for the first ten months of 
the year at 23,290, as compared with 31,- 
821 for the same period a year ago, a 
decrease of 27%. 

Gasoline and tire rationing and con- 
sequent curtailment of mileage are held 
to be the “reasons for the sharp decline. 
This year’s October fatalities were 11% 
below those of September whereas an 
8% or 9% increase is normal. 


Are attic, basement and closets free from rubbish that would 
feed a fire? 





Do you keep oil or paint rags in a covered metal container? 





Do you know that the storing of gasoline, naphtha, kerosene or 
other explosives in your home is a dangerous practice? 





Do you realize that smoking, while lying down is extremely 
dangerous? 





If dry cleaning must be done, do you use non-flammable liquids? 





Is the sefety release on the washing machine wringer easy 
to operate? 





Are broken glass, razor blades, and broken dishes wrapped be- 
fore being discarded? 





Do you have a safe place for sharp knives, scissors, ice picks, 
used razor blades, etc.? 





Is ice salted, sanded or removed from steps and walks? 











Are chimneys and flue pipes cleaned regularly? 





port filing and certain other details are 


Do you know how to extinguish a bomb fire? 











FOR ATTENTION AND PROTECTION OF ALL PERSONS 





Check 
Yes | No 
Are all stairways sound, well lighted and clear of rubbish, tools, | —| — 
brooms, mops, buckets, etc. 








Do you correct hazards such as loose rugs, slippery floors or 
loose objects left on floors? 


Do you examine all furniture to see that it is firm and that table 





and chair legs are solid 


Do you clean up promptly, any spilled water, oil or grease? 





When necessary to reach high places, do you use a ladder or 
step-stool which is in good repair 





Are the bathtub and shower protected with secure hand holds 
or slip-proof mats? 





Are you careful not to touch electric switch or electrical ap- 
pliences while your body is wet 














still unnecessarily burdensome. Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner John Splain says 
Check that he is receiving 21,000 reports every 


month but that he has no other recourse 
than to administer the act as it stands. 
For example, it is pointed out that under 
the law the owner of a parked automo- 
even where the parking has been 
legal in every way, is required to report 
any accident involving more than $25. 
When the bill was first introduced, its 
sponsors recognized that the law was 
not perfect and that amendments were 


If portable oil stoves or electric heaters are used, are they |—| —— 
protected from being knocked over 





If an oil stove is used, is it kept clean, in good repair and 
away from flammable surfaces? 

Are badly worn electric cords, or any bere wires repaired 
promptly? bi le, 
Do you insist on the “U.L.” (Underwriters' Laboratories) ap- 
proved label on electrical fixture replacements? 











Do you have a portable fire or peed and if the answer is 
yes” do you know how to use it 





Have you a First Aid Kit and does someone in your family 
know First Aid? 
Do you know what to do in case of an Air Reid? 

















Score 3 points for each "yes" answer. A total of 48 points is fair, of 66 is average, and a higher score is commendable. to be 


(Tear off here) 


CERTIFICATE OF INSPECTION 


expected. They were, however, 
----- convinced that it was the most satisfac- 
tory bill attainable at the time, and the 
experience has borne out their optimism 


(Return Certificate | to © School) 





Assisted by 
(Name of child or adult) 


nspection and we shall cooperate by eliminating the hazards found. We further pledge ourselves to do all in our power to prevent accidents and fires 





in our home during the coming y 


Parent's Name 


Child's Name 


in regard to it. Proponents of a further 
amendment to relieve the public of some 


, an inspection of our home has been made. | have helped in the 


Dats sc of the burdens of the act as it now 
Address : stands argue that its requirements to 
Schoo! Grade which they object could be eliminated 





Home Safety Quiz-List Sent to 700,000 Homes 


1 sample is enclosed in your plant ‘pub- 
ication, preferably ut nder the name of 
some prominent official of your com- 
pany, illustrated, if possible. By send- 
ing out a letter from yourself to each 


1 preparing a special an- 
ncement for your bulletin board, 
on facts in the story. By dis- 
tributing to all employes a copy of ‘Ten 
Safe Steps for Dimout Walking.’” 


Insurance Well Represented 


loye. By 





“Committee of 100” which 
ponsors the city-wide campaign are 
many prominent insurance men. They 
include Leroy A. Lincoln, president Met- 
ropolitan Life; Morgan B. Brainard, 
dent Aetna Life; L. Edmund 








president Travelers; Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president Equitable Society; 
M. P. Cornelius, president Continental 
( C. W. Fairchild, general man- 

é ind Ray Murphy, assistant man 
ger, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives; Kenneth Spencer, president 
Globe Indemnity; W. E. McKell, presi 
‘asualty; C. V. Mese- 


le I t Ne VV Yorl ( 


role, head of Meserole companies; Mil- 

P. Link, vice-president Great Ameri- 

an Indemnity; S. Bruce Black, presi- 

lent Liberty? Mutual and Charles E. 

lodges, Jrz/president American Mutual 
Liabilit 

Other business and industrial leaders 





without impairing the safety provisions. 
First Amendment 


The ea amendment was adopted and 


Munson, Stanley Resor, Edward VY. signed by Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
Rickenbacker, Merrill B. Sands, Alfred — on March 6, when after the operation of 
E. Smith, Jack I. Strauss, Arthur Hays the law had been in effect only a short 


time. The Bureau of Motor Vehicles 
was swamped with accident reports, the 
number jumping from 300 a day to 3,000 


ERVICE 
EVIEW 


v 


Juan Trippe, 
Williamson 


Sulzberger, Niles Trammell, 
Thomas J. Watson, F. E. 
and Charles E. Wilson. 
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=a COMPLETE INSPECTION SERVICE 


Your underwriting standards today are higher than ever. Use inspection 


reports of the same calibre. 


Branch offices and field organizations throughout New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Illinois, Rhode Island, Massachusetts 
and National Facilities. 


SERVICE REVIEW. INC. 


HOME OFFICE: 75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Company Executives: 


ATTENTION 


Since 1925 we have serviced 
home office claim departments— 
both fire and casualty—on their 
loss adjustment problems and 
our accounts today include some 
of the country's best companies. 


The manpower situation, par- 
ticularly in the claim end of the 
business, is acute. We are pr2- 
pared ot meet this problem with 
a staff of experienced, company- 
trained personnel. 


Therefore, if you have a prob- 
lem in New Jersey because of 


claim service, call on us. Our 
facilities are listed below: 


FIRE LOSS ADJUSTERS 
Also 
Complete Claim Departments 


Automobile (All Classes) 
General Liability 
Workmen's Compensation 





Trenton, N. J., Branch 
103 W. Hanover Street 
Phone: Trenton 6049 


Serving Insurance 
Companies Since 1925. 


NEW JERSEY 
fol WN Oe 


11 COMMERCE ST. - NEWARK, N. J. 
Phone Mitchell 2-7080 





a day. Motorists complained of the 
nuisance of having to file reports of the 
most trivial accidents, and Carroll E. 
Mealey, then commissioner of motor ve- 
hicles, now president of the New York 
State Tax Commission, asked the legis- 
lature to amend the law eliminating the 
necessity for accidents re sulting in dam- 
ages of $25 or less. This was done in 
the first amendment. 

The second amendment signed May 9, 
provides that a motorist’s license will 
not be suspended because of an accident 
if he posts a bond covering the estimated 
damage, or if all other parties to the ac- 
cident release him from responsibility. 
If he has not been held responsible for 
the accident within a year, he need not 
provide further financial responsibility, 
under this second amendment. 





Jones Announces Revival of 
Illinois Advisory Council 


Reorganization of the Illinois Insur- 
ance Advisory Council to survey the new 
bills in the state legislative session open- 
ing in January was announced by Lau- 
rence S. Jones, manager of the Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Corp., immedi- 
ately after he was formally elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Federation of 
Illinois by the board of directors, No- 
vember 24. Mr. Jones fills the vacancy 
caused by the death of President E. V. 
Mitchell. 

E. Irving Fiery, Chicago manager of 
Royal Indemnity, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, making provision for Mr. Jones to 
devote time to the legislative matters. 





STANDARD EMPLOYE DIES 

sill Miller, employed in the stock sup- 
ply department at the home office of 
Standard Accident, since 1921, died re- 
cently. At the recent dinner of the Ten 
Year Club, Charles C. Bowen, president 
of Standard Accident, told the story of 
3111 and how he had requested that he 
he buried with his “Twenty Year” serv- 
ice emblem in his lapel. 
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T. Garnett Tabb, 50 Years in Agency 
Field, Has Zest for Civic Work 


Not in the Dumps Over Effect of War on Premium Writings; 
Represents Top-Notch Companies; Philosophizes 
on Results of Hard Work 


When T. Garnett Tabb, head of Tabb, 
B-ockenbrough & Ragland of Richmond, 
Va. celebrated his fiftieth anniversary 
in the insurance business re- 
cently it was an occasion for widespread 
tributes to one of the most popular lead- 
ers in the agency ranks. His office is 
one of the largest in Richmond, and Mr. 


agency 


Tabb is as active in community affairs as 
Since 1894 
he has represented the Travelers as gen- 


he is in insurance circles. 
eral agent, handling their business in 
Virginia, West Virginia and North Caro- 
lina for all lines—fire, casualty, life, acci- 
dent and Group as well as representing 
a host of other. leading companies. 

Mr. Tabb founded his agency when 
casualty insurance was in its infancy. 
He took on the Commercial Union, his 
first fire company, in 1914 and _ later 
added the Continental, having purchased 
the business of S. T. Pulliam & Co. 
which included contract of the Conti- 
nental. In those days he operated under 
the individual name of T. Garnett Tabb 
as he had purchased the interest of A. 
Beirne Blair, his partner in the firm of 
Blair & Tabb, and changed the firm 
name to T. Garnett Tabb, general agent. 
Brockenbrough and Ragland Partners 
Thomas W. Brockenbrough and Stuart 
Ragland, who have been associated with 


Mr. Tabb for many years, are today 
partners in the firm which is known as 
Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland. They 
are all active in local and state insur- 
ance affairs. In particular Mr. Tabb is 
president of the local Y.M.C.A., which 
is now specializing in service to enlisted 
men. Although he says he is too old 
for strenuous war work, Mr. Tabb is 
giving generously of his time and efforts 
to the “Y” and to the Richmond War 
and Community Fund of which he is a 
trustee. 

Upon the occasion of his fiftieth anni- 
veray the Travelers published in its 
Protection magazine the picture on this 
page showing Mr. Tabb with his two at- 
tractive daughters. Marguerite Ashley 
Tabb, the oldest, was graduated from 
Vassar College in 1940, specializing in 
art at which she has continued. She 
is now attending art classes at William 
and Mary College extension in Rich- 
mond, but finds time to do Red Cross 
work and to serve as president of the 
Junior Board of the Woman’s Club of 
Richmond. Her younger sister, Henri- 
etta Short Tabb, is now a senior at 
Vassar, specializing in chemistry which 
she will doubtless continue to pursue 
after her graduation next June. 


Effect of the War on His Business 

Mr. Tabb is not in the dumps over 
the effect of the war on his agency’s 
business. Naturally there has been a 
falling off in premium volume this year 


T. Garnett Tabb 


i/ 


a 


in some departments, particularly auto- 
mobile business, but this is largely off- 
set, he says, by increased property values 
and a greater demand for personal forms 
of insurance. Mr. Tabb feels that this 
demand is due to increased income and 
the greater appeal of insurance protec- 
tion generally in the public mind. The 
agency has also handled a considerable 
amount of war damage insurance cover- 
age. Optimistically he says that the in- 
surance business is most fortunate in be- 
ing able to meet changing conditions and 
to supply the public with new forms of 
insurance to fit their needs. 

Looking back over his half century 
of insurance activity Mr. Tabb is con- 
vinced that hard work is the secret of 
success in any field; that there is ade- 
quate reward and much satisfaction in 
the insurance business, especially when 
claims are paid and one’s advice and 
counsel show good results to the policy- 
holder. “In short there is no substitute 


% 





for hard work backed by knowledge of 
the business,” he says. 

Companies represented by Tabb, 
3rockenbrough & Ragland include the 
three Travelers companies, Continental, 
Maryland Insurance Co., Rochester 
American, Fire Association, Equitable 
Fire & Marine, Aetna Insurance Co., 
Automobile of Hartford, Fidelity & De- 
posit, Fidelity & Casualty, Aetna Casu- 
alty & Surety, Old Dominion Fire and 
London Assurance. 





GISSENDANNER’S NEW POST 
J. G. Gissendanner of Birmingham, 
Ala., has been appointed manager of the 


Oklahoma Compensation Rating Bureau 
at Oklahoma City. Mr. Gissendanner 
was formerly manager of the South- 


eastern Compensation Rating Bureau at 
Birmingham. He succeeds Finis F. Le- 
fon, who is now assistant manager of 
Commercial Standard at Oklahoma City. 
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On Zhe Pohesion Firing Line 


Advertising Has Played Big Part 
In New Rochelle Agency’s Rise 


Civic Activities of Its Key Men Keep This Office Out in 
Front; S. W. Goldsmith Founded Agency 30 Years Ago; 
U. S. Casualty Only Casualty Company Connection 


Back in October, 1923, one of the lead- 
ing insurance advertising managers of 
that day—Roosevelt L. Clark, then with 
the America Fore Group—gave a fine 
talk before a convention of insurance 
agents about the progressiveness of the 
New Rochelle P shit Inc., of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. He praised its alertness 
in serving the public, its community- 
minded personnel and its ability to run 
spot-news advertising following local 
mishaps such as fires and robberies call- 
ing attention to the need of insurance. 
This agency, which was formed in 1912 
by Sidney W. Goldsmith, produced 
$20,146 in premiums in its first year. 
Eleven years later in 1923, its premium 
volume was around $300,000. How was 
it done? 

The answer was well given 
Clark in that talk and what he had to 
say as follows is just as true of the 
agency today as it was then: “Hard- 
plugging, eternal watching for the 
breaks, study of coverages, honest busi- 
ness methods, esprit de corps in the 
office, and honest-to-goodness service to 
keep new business on the books.” 


by Mr. 


30th Anniversary Year 
The New Rochelle Agency is today the 
leading insurance office in its community 
and one of the largest in Westchester 
building on 


County. It has its own 

Huguenot St., New Rochelle, the main 
business thoroughfare. Its annual pre- 
mium volume has advanced with the 
growth of fire and casualty lines and is 
sizeable today. This is the agency’s 


thirtieth anniversary year and while this 
milestone did not pass by unnoticed it is 
a fact that the officers of the agency, 
all public spirited, were too busy with in- 
surance, civilian defense and community 
affairs to take time out for fanfare. 
Significantly, the agency has repre- 
sented only one casualty company—the 
United States Casualty — throughout 
these three decades, and the relationship 
has been a very happy one. Its leading 
fire company is the Hartford Fire, rep- 
resentation of which goes back a 1887— 
thirty years with New Rochelle Agency 
and the balance with its siaiionesent. 


Tribute to Sidney W. Goldsmith 


To Sidney W. Goldsmith, founder of 
the agency in 1912, goes the major credit 
for having set up the ideals and marked 
the course of this organization. Up 
until 1926 he was one of the most active 
insurance agents in Westchester County 

had even been boomed Mayor of 

‘ew Rochelie—and then he met with an 
unfortunate disability which incapaci- 
tated him for further active duty. But 
Mr. Goldsmith still retains personal in- 
terest in the progress of the office and 
name and deeds will ever stand as 
an inspiration to the present officers of 
New Rochelle Agency. He is today its 
chairman of the board. 





hi 
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The writer spent a profitable day re- 
cently visiting with J. Kenneth Hunting- 
ton, president of the New Rochelle 
\gency, Inc., and his fellow officers. 


Biggest impression formed was _ that 
there is not a civic activity in town in 
which some officer of the agency is not 


participating. They are progressively 
alert—as was Chairman Sidney W. Gold- 
smith in his prime—to perform useful 
service to the citizens of New Rochelle. 


Advertising Built Good Will 


Advertising, both in the press and by 
word-of-mouth, has been largely respon- 
sible for the good will built up. Half a 
dozen large scrap books, packed with 
news clippings and advertising displays, 
bear witness to the desire of this office 
to keep its name uppermost. For the 
first five years—1912 to 1917—little was 
done along this line. Consequently, the 
only business that came on the books 
was that produced by the “go-get” 
method and from personal friends. 

Getting into its stride in 1917 the 
agency began to “tell the world” about 
its activities and this is reflected in news 
clippings of that period. Every time a 
fire or an automobile accident or a rob- 
bery occurred in town the New Rochelle 
Agency had a good, clever ad in the 
paper the next morning. 

Claim paying facilities have been con- 
stantly emphasized and this service has 
also resulted in good will. The United 
States Casualty since 1922 has main- 
tained a branch claim office in the 
agency in charge of Louis Belserene, 
vice-president and claim director, and it 
is interesting that these claim facilities 
were personally approved by Edson S. 
Lott, then president and now board 
chairman of United States Casualty. 


Lott’s Letter to Goldsmith 


Writing to Sidney W. Goldsmith, Mr. 
Lott said: “Your office is in every way 
satisfactory to us. Moreover, you have 
become within the past few years the 
leading insurance agency in all West- 
chester County. And with the added 
facilities which you will have by our 
creation of a local claim department in 
New Rochelle, we verily believe that 
your increase will be more rapid in the 
future than it has been in the past.” 

Vice-President Belserene, who has 
managed the claim branch office ever 
since Mr. Lott appointed him, is rated 
as one of the ablest claim men in the 
county. He held office as president of 
the Westchester County Claim Associa 
tion for four terms and was responsible 
for the spread of its slogan: “Pay what 
you owe and pay it right away.” Along 
this line the agency had much to do with 


the establishment around 1928 by the 
state industrial board of claim settle- 
ment hearings in New Rochelle which 


has done much to facilitate adjustments 
of cases there on a satisfactory basis. 


25th Anniversary Tributes 


As to the type of advertising success- 
fully used by the agency, most notable 
examples were in 1937—the twenty-fifth 
anniversary year—when the agency pe rid 
tribute to various public and civic 
agencies in town for enamine services 


J. KENNETH HUNTINGTON 


rendered. Included were the post office, 
fire and police departments, hospitals 
and city departments. It made a big hit. 
This series was followed by “Our Family 
Album” which featured each member of 
the agency staff, his career and picture. 

Climax of this advertising program 
came in December, 1937, when nearly a 
page advertisement appeared in the New 
Rochelle paper tieing up the growth of 
automobile insurance with the progress 
of the agency. An old Waltham buck- 
board of 1912 model was displayed in 
contrast to the latest models. John 
Cherney, vice-president and secretary of 
the agency, has a warm spot for the old 
Waltham. He used to operate it when 
connected with the business of Adolph 
Lasus, local merchant, who still owns it. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary drive 
ended ,successfully with New Rochelle 
Agency reaching its peak of production 
that year. Starting with $12,000 in pre- 
miums produced its first year, volume 


soared to over $300,000 at close of 1937. 
Automobile insurance has been the 
agency’s biggest line and key men of 


the organization are overlooking no bets 
in drumming up new business in this line 
based on the recent automobile rate cuts. 


Careers of Key Men 


J. Kenneth Huntington, president of 
the agency, and with it since 1921, is a 
pacemaker in every sense of the word. 
Following in the footsteps of Chairman 
Goldsmith he is active in both the county 
and local associations of agents—a past 
president of both. Every stock com- 
pany agent in town is a member of the 
New Rochelle association of which it is 
proud. Mr. Huntington is on the War 
Council of the town as vice-chairman in 
charge of industry, and is also chairman 
of the Mayor’s committee and of the 
industrial committee in the Civic and 
Commerce Association. In the ARP he 
is a sector warden. In World War No. 1 
he served as a lieutenant in the Naval 
Reserve and was executive officer on a 
submarine chaser. For the past three 
years he has been vice-president of the 
New Kochelle Safety Council. Also, he 
is past president of the Lions Club, di- 
rector of the Y. M. C. A, and had 
charge of group solicitation division in 
the recently staged Community and War 
Chest drive. 


A graduate of Dartmouth, Mr. Hunt- 


ington while there played football and 
tennis and has pursued the latter sport 
He is secretary of the New 
one of the oldest 
in addition enjoys 


ever since. 
Rochelle 
in the 


Tennis Club, 
country, and 
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golf and badminton. He is a director of 
the Great Eastern Fire. 

Louis Belserene is observing his 25th 
anniversary with the agency and is as 
active in civic affairs as he is in the 
claim field. He is vice-chairman of the 
War Council of Tuckahoe where he 
lives; mobilization chairman of OCD oi 
that town; director of Public Health and 
Nurses Association of Westchester; past 
president of the Tuckahoe Lions Club, 
and a past deputy district governor of 
New York State Lions. He is on ex 
ecutive committee of the Republicap 
party in Eastchester and ran the Dewey 
campaign for Governor in that town. A 
World War veteran. he has a son who 
is an ensign in the present war. 

John Cherney, vice-president and sec- 
retary, educated in London, speaks four 
or five languages. Because of his skill 
in handicraft he takes charge of all ad- 





vertising exhibits and displays, some ot | 


which have won special mention in com- 
pany house organs, such as The Hart- 
ford Agent, published by the Hartford 
Fire and Hartford A. & I. He has been 
with the New Rochelle Agency for 
nearly twenty years. 

William F. Kolbe, vice-president who 
handles new business and _ collections, 
was a famed local athlete in his younger 


days, starring in basketball and football ' 


while in school. Also, he is a veteran 
of the 7th Regiment, New York. 
his associates, Mr. Kolbe is actively in 
terested in association affairs, being sec- 
retary -treasurer of the Westchester 
County Association of Local Agents, 
Inc.; also, chairman of the Westchester 
County Swimming Officials Association; 
is active in the Recreation Commission 
and in hospital drives. 

In civilian defense Mr. Kolbe belongs 
to the local auxiliary police unit; served 
on the membership committee of the 
Civic and Commerce Association. He 
belongs to the Daniel Gray Fishing Club 
of White Plains, one of oldest in 
section, 
local rowing club. 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Henry J. Meine, treasurer of the cor- 


Like © 


SEPA REET PS 


that | 
and also is a member of the | 
He was educated at | 


poration, also runs its liability and com: © 


pensation department. 
Rochelle, he is agency’s youngest mem- 


A native of New § 


ber in point of service. He is president | 
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Hartford A. & I. Suggests Practical 


Selling Program 


The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co’s “Tips to Producers” for Decem- 
per is headlined “The Time Has Come 
to Sell—and Sell!” It quotes Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury John Sullivan, 
who said recently that despite higher 
taxes the American people, after paying 
their tax bill in the calendar year 1943, 
will have left of their income some $36,- 
(00,000,000 more than they had after 
paying their taxes in 1940. 

It is pointed out that there will not 
be enough goods available on which to 
spend that money but insurance cover- 
ages are just as available as they ever 
were. The Hartford A. & I. recently 
made a survey of twenty-four business 
establishments most of which are lo- 
cated within one city block, with the 
following result: 

Only nine of the twenty-four concerns 
had burglary and robbery insurance and 
most of the nine were inadequately cov- 
ered; only eight had been solicited for 
open stock coverage yet twenty-two ol 
them needed it; accounts receivable in- 
surance was unheard of and most of 
them needed it; only one had a com- 
mercial blanket bond and only four had 
fidelity coverage; use and occupancy was 
carried by only five; twenty-three were 
prospects for product liability and only 
two carried it; only 50% of the men in- 
terviewed had personal accident cover- 
age; only four had non-ownership; resi- 
dence liability was carried by only eleven 
out of twenty-seven individuals. 


Suggests Selling Program 

Based on this survey, the Hartford A. 
& I. suggests the following program: 

“1, Advertise the reduced automo- 
bile rates to car owners in your terri- 
tory. Rates for most car owners are 
at an all-time low. Price competition 
is negligible. Some cars are going to be 
laid up, but most owners are going to 
make every effort to keep them rolling. 
Something in the way of tires may soon 
be available to all. In most states over 
50% of the cars are uninsured. A big 
market to work on! Many people today 
with their larger incomes and war bond 
accumulations are more vulnerable than 
ever to damage suits. The old ‘judgment- 
proof’ argument no longer counts, if it 
ever was valid. Obviously advertising 
alone won’t do the job, but it will lay 
the foundation for aggressive selling. 

“2. Pull your files on present custom- 
ers. What large losses are they ex- 
posed to against which they have no 
protection? Residence liability? Golf- 
er’s liability ?. Sports liability? Personal 
liability? Burglary and robbery? Per- 
sonal accident? General liability? Con- 
tractual liability 2? Non-ownership? Dis- 
honesty? Your files are probably your 
best list of prospects. Make surveys. 

“If you follow the advice of one pro- 
ducer, you won’t go to your office in 
the morning but will spend the morn- 
ing selling, based on your examination 
of accounts made the preceding after- 
noon. You'll divest yourself of just as 
much detail as you possibly can. You'll 
let the office ‘take care of itself’? if you 
have to. 

Sales Helps 

“3. Investigate the sales helps that 
are available for your use by company 
home offices. Use them to the best 
Possible advantage. They are aiding 
Many producers every day; they can help 
you, 

“4. Examine your territory to deter- 
mine where the buying power lies and 
how trends are affecting various busi 
ness enterprises. This is desirable not 
only ‘rom a production but from a credit 
standpoint. There are merchants who 
can obtain no merchandise to sell. There 
are merchants who are affected by mile- 


for Alert Producers 


age rationing, some adversely, some fa- 
vorably. Neighborhood and _ country 
stores are getting business that former- 
ly went to metropolitan centers, etc. 


Finding Prospects 

“If there is a war industry in your 
town, you may find that most of the 
money is now ‘on the other side of the 
railroad tracks’—a big market that: you 
can't afford to overlook—that the sales- 
man of a direct writer will cultivate if 
you don’t. 

“Have a talk with your local banker. 
He knows where the cash is going and 
can usually give you an excellent pic- 
ture of the commercial business that is 
available—of the payrolls that need pro- 
tection—of the bank’s depositors who 
may need coverages not only for their 
own protection but to safeguard bank 
loans. 

“These are days when carefully planned 
production activities are going to pay 
dividends and when lack of planning and 
lack of aggressive business development 
may mean a greatly reduced income.” 


Forum Reelects MacGregor; 
Sets Christmas Dinner Date 


George V. MacGregor, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity, was reelected president of the 
Casualty Underwriters Forum of New 


York, at the recent annual meeting. Lloyd 





Undterivood & Underweod 


GEORGE V. MacGREGOR 


Newell, Preferred Accident, was elected 
vice-president, and Charles Michel, Fidel- 
ity & Casualty, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr. MacGregor announces that the an- 
nual Christmas dinner of the forum will 
be held December 16 at the Hotel Wood- 
stock, with H. F. Legg, assistant vice- 
president of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, 
as master of ceremonies. The guest speaker 
will be Lieutenant Richard M. Kelly, (j. 
g.), of the United States Navy. 





Virginia Auto Rate Hearing 
Deferred Until December 18 


Another postponement has been ordered 
for the hearing before the Virginia State 
Corporation Commission of a proposal for 
companies writing automobile liability and 
property damage coverage in Virginia to 
reduce their rates in conformity with the 
reduced mileage as result of rationing of 
gas and rubber. The hearing scheduled 
for last week was first deferred until 
December 9 and then postponed until De- 
cember 18. The hearing will be held be- 
fore the Commission. 
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Nubel Agency, Ince., Is 
New Title of Firm 


PRESIDENT IS JOHN F. NUBEL 
Completing Year 1943 With 40% Gain 


in Premium Volume; Key Depart- 
ments Have Been Reorganized 

Nubel Agency, Inc. is the new cor- 
porate title of the agency which John F. 
Nubel runs at 111 John Street, New 
York. It was formerly known as Nubel 
& Reilly, Inc. but Walter P. Reilly is 
no longer connected with the organiza- 





JOHN F. NUBEL 


tion and his stock interest has been 
acquired by Mr. Nubel. He is president 
of the new corporation and there are no 
other officers. 

This month marks the second anni- 
versary of Mr. Nubel’s reentry into the 
insurance agency business. In his first 
full year the production overall showed 
an increase of 120%. This vear it has 
been running at approximately 40% bet- 
ter than last year which under present 
conditions is an excellent showing. 

Biggest department of the agency is 
in fire and allied lines which are under 
the supervision of Alex Kennel. He 
joined the agency several weeks ago, and 
has had fourteen years’ experience in 
Greater New York territory—both in 
company and agency ranks. His career 
started with the old Germanic Fire but 
most of his years have been in the 
agency field. 

Second largest department in the Nu- 
bel Agency is the auto F. & T. which 
is managed by Frank Keller, nearly a 
vear and a half with the agency. He 
has also had company training, having 
formerly been with the Fire Association 
as manager of its home office auto de- 
partment. He has both the local and 
country-wide viewpoint in underwriting. 

As to inland marine activity Mr. Nubel 
expects a boom in this line in 1943 and 
in the post war era. Therefore, he has 
strengthened his facilities by the ap- 
pointment of Robert C. Walsh, who has 
had more than twenty years in inland 
and ocean marine underwriting. Two 
of his early company connections were 
the Continental and Talbot Bird & Co., 
Inc. Losses in this and other depart- 
ments of the agency are personally han- 
dled by President Nubel. 


To Develop Casualty Lines 


Now that fire, auto and marine de- 
partments have been reorganized Mr. 
Nubel’s plan for 1943 contemplates spe- 
cial attention to casualty insurance pro- 
duction. His guiding policy is No Busi- 
ness Direct. Neither Mr. Nubel nor any 
member of his staff holds a_ broker's 
license. This is his thirty-first year in 
the business, having started with Royal 
Indemnity in 1911. He left the company 
ranks in 1922 for the agency field and 


New Rochelle Office 


(Continued from Page 94) 


of the local Exchange Club, member of 
the Square Circle Gun Club, active in 
church work. His hobbies are golf, 
shooting and basketball. In ARP he is 
assigned to control headquarters. 


Long Service of Girls in Agency 


Indicative of the loyalty and esprit de 
corps prevailing in the New Rochelle 
Agency some of the girls in the office 
have been there since the agency’s estab- 
lishment. Josephine Moran, for exam- 
ple, has had more than thirty years 
service and is in charge of the fire un- 
derwriting division. She’s regarded as a 
competent authority on suburban fire in- 
surance rates. Marion McQuillen, twenty 
years with the agency, is in charge of 
automobile underwriting matters. 

Companies represented by the New 
Rochelle Agency besides United States 
Casualty and Hartford Fire include Am- 
erican Alliance, American Eagle, Amer- 
ican, Boston, Camden, Commonwealth, 
Detroit, Great Eastern, Globe & Rutgers, 
National Liberty, North River, Pacific 
Fire, Phoenix of Hartford, Phoenix of 
London, Providence-Washington, Royal 
Exchange, Seaboard F. & M., and York- 
shire. 





MESSAGES FOR SERVICEMEN 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. Publish “Sa- 
lute,” Newsletter For Agents and 
Employes in Armed Forces 


“Salute,” a cheery new publication, is 
now being sent by the Aetna Life Affil- 
iated Cos. to its agents and employes 
serving in the armed forces. 

Compiled and edited in the companies’ 
advertising and publicity department, 
“Salute” is made up largely of excerpts 
from the letters of Aetna servicemen in 
army camps and naval training stations 
of this country, and on active service in 
the Solomons, New Caledonia, Great 
Britain, Australia, Africa and other far- 


off places. Letters in the first issue 
deal with the weather on Guadalcanal, 
head-hunting natives in the South Pa- 


cific, odd costumes in New Caledonia, a 
brush with an enemy submarine, etc. 
Other features include jokes and news 
of the “home front” including items of 
interest about the Aetna organization. 

“Salute” will be published monthly as 
a multigraphed newsletter and every at- 
tempt will be made to keep an up-to-the- 
minute mailing list. 





D. E. KNAPP WINS OTIS PRIZE 

Through the Insurance Society of New 
York, a prize of $50 has been offered 
by Courtlandt Otis of Johnson & Higgins 
for best essay submitted by a member 
or student on a subject dealing with 
compensation insurance. The subject se- 
lected was, “Should the workmen's com- 
pensation law of the State of New York 
be extended to cover all domestic serv- 
ants and farm laborers?” 

The award for 1942 has been won by 
Donald E. Knapp of the Texas Co. Mr. 
Knapp answered the question in the 
affirmative and gives many reasons for 
his opinion. The essay will shortly be 
published by one of the insurance period- 
icals. Mr. Knapp won the Edward 
Rochie Hardy prize for 1942, also the 
Insurance Square Club prize offered to 
the society’s top student in the three 
year casualty course. 





for some years represented Globe In- 
demnity. That company selected him 
around 1933-34 as its metropolitan pro- 
duction manager. Before his reentry 
into agency work he spent several years 
with Standard Surety as vice-president 

Companies represented by the Nubel 
Agency include Bankers & Shippers and 
Sea for fire lines; Federal, General, 
Globe & Rutgers and Bankers & Ship- 
pers for auto; Commerce and B. & S. 
for inland marine and Protective In- 
demnity for casualty lines. 
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Effect of the War on Workmen’s 
Compensation Rates and Rate-Making 


By Clarence W. Hobbs 


Special Representative, National Association of Insurance Commis: 
sioners, on Staff of National Council on Compensation Insurance 


Hobbs has been studying trends 
Annually his ob- 


vears Clarence W. 





ll UCVe 
servations formidable report to the conventions of the Insurance 
Commiss has to say is read with keen interest. In the 
following bbs indicates that the effect of the war on workmen’s 
compens | be profound. He sees rates steadying at their present 
evel ; mar tions redrafted in case of operations linked closely with 
e war ef = underwriting procedure being given to war damage 
s. He closes with the statement that economic changes now in prog- 
ress “se a profound effect on the compensation business.’ 
Next vear Hobb IS “will observe his twentieth anniversary in his present 
post, and as is well known he is former Insurance Commissioner of 
’ 


lassachusetts. His article follows: 


nen's compensation insurance, be- 
ng an insurance on employment, is very 





nsitive to all elements having a ma- 
erial effect on industry. The loss ratios 
its rates are founded react to 

nges in wage scale and to changes in 


t 

of conditions making 
frequency. That 
is having a pro- 
lustry is no news to 
hould have its 
and rating 
ink Actually 
it may be said so far are 
less marked than might be expected: 
what may happen in the future is any- 
one’s guess. 


*haracter of labor, type of operations 











Loss Ratios 
During the war period, 1914-1918, the 
effect of war conditions or mpensation 
loss ratios was very striking. The first 
result was an rmous influx of loss 
which alarmed h carriers and 





claims 

supervisory officials and led to very sub- 
stantial rate increases based on very 
unripe statistics and on judgment. Rap- 


. “a9 q 
idly, however, war payrolls and bonuses 





sent loss ratios kiting downward and 
led to very marked reduction in 1917, 
as events proved, just at the wrong 

‘3 


time. During the war the carri 
a lot of money. In the years that 
wed their losses were hea 
ticularly during the dey 
ately after the war, and tl I 
serious depression beginning in the Fall 
1929. 





During the present war, the experi- 
ence has been favorable throughout. The 
labor policies of the Administration op- 
erated even before the war to effect a 

eat improvement in compensation loss 
atios through higher wage scales: pos- 
sly also through the effect of the 
<I orter working day. The war made for 
further wage increases, and greatly mul- 
tiplied overtime payrolls, and made for 

huge ie rease in employment. The in- 
i well-policed indus- 
ries rather than in small industries. 
to date, there has been a heavy 
ncrease in payrolls without any increase 


n average accident frequency or secur- 


Up to date the trend of rate revi- 

. sions has been downward . 
This may not be the case in the fu- 
ture There is a growing sentiment 


against further wage increases. There is 


} 
( 


lange going on in 
Heavy 


lso a far-reaching 


he character of labor. drafts 


on man-power for the armed services 
have been made; more seem likely in 
the future. The drafts are from the 
younger, stronger, more energetic. Re- 
placements have to be made from older, 
less physically capable men, and from 
women. The change is most marked in 
non-essential industry, and many em- 
plovyers have to take what they can get, 
new equipment and machinery is harder 
and harder to get. All these elements 
seem likely to result in increased acci- 
dent frequency: though the increase is 
likely to be gradual. In the event busi- 
ness slacks off, as it is pretty sure to 
do at the termination of hostilities, a 
sudden jump in loss ratios is almost cer- 
tain. This is of course in the lap of 
the future. Presently, there seems to 
be among carriers a growing sentiment 
against further rate reductions: elimi- 
nation of rate changes for the duration 
has in fact been advocated. This is due, 
not merely to a question as to how ac- 
curately current loss ratios measure the 
iazard of the future, but to a very real 
difficulty the companies are experienc- 
ing in their statistical departments, what 
with increased business, what with the 
impossibility of increasing or even re- 
placing statistical equipment and what 
with the disorganization of their sta- 
tistical staffs. At the moment of writ- 
ng, no concrete action in this direction 
1as been taken. 

Classification Procedure Changes 
Changes in manual classifications have 
been chiefly in case of operations closely 
linked with the war effort. The classi- 
ications covering the manufacture and 
andling of explosives and munitions 
have been redrafted. Explosive manu- 
acturing was generally, prior to the 
war, rated specifically. Now manual 
rates have been established. Changes 
somewhat less marked have been made 
in the shipbuilding and aircraft classi- 
fications, and in the procedure for rat- 
ing the manufacture of ordnance. The 
great volume of construction work on 
bases and cantonments brought about 
some changes in the construction class- 
fications 

The War Department, realizing the 
importance of the insurance features of 
its great undertakings, set up a very 
able insurance unit. This unit has worked 
in very fair degree of mutual coopera- 
tion with the National Council, with 
other rating organizations, and with a 
special rating committee. The insurance 


| 


features of course include other impor- 
tant lines of insurance. 

The war risks brought up some special 
underwriting problems of considerable 
importance. 

War Damage Hazard 

Shortly after the beginning of the 
war, the possibility was envisioned of 
catastrophe losses due to enemy action. 
Whether personal injuries due to enemy 
action come within the scope of the 
compensation policies depends entirely 
on whether such injuries are compens- 
able. There is possibly an argument as 
to whether such injuries are injuries 
arising out of the employment and as 
to whether they come within the very 
common exception of injuries due to the 
wrongful act of a third party, directed 
at the employe personally and not. be- 
cause of his employment. The writer 
is of opinion that, certainly in war in- 
dustries, and very possibly in all indus- 
tries, such injuries would be compens~- 
able. Under a substantial number of 
laws, policy coverage must be as broad 
as the compensation act. Thus, no war 
clause has been inserted. And _ while 
it has been suggested that the Federal 
Government should assume part or all 
of the war risk, this has not as yet been 
done. The Pepper bill (S. 2412), enacted 
on December 2, will of course take care 
of a fair portion of the problem. The 
potential hazard does not seem as seri- 
ous today as perhaps it did earlier. 

z Foreign Bases 

The acquisition by the United States 
of sites for foreign bases, and the be- 
ginning of very substantial construction 
through contractors, raised an interesting 
problem of conflict of law. Some at 
least of the territory in which bases 
were set up had local liability and com- 
pensation laws. There was, in case of 
maritime operations a possible applica- 
tion of the Jones Act, and of the U. S. 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Act: and in case of employes brought 
from the United States, possible appli- 
cation of the state acts having extra- 
territorial effect. After some not very 
satisfactory experimentation with volun- 
tary compensation endorsements, the 
Federal Government resolved the ques- 
tion by bringing these bases within the 
scope of the U. Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Act, with a_ special 
provision added to deal with the case 
of workmen locally employed. The 
Pepper bill, just signed by the President, 
has application to foreign bases. 

War Contracts 

The war, and indeed the 
of war, brought about great contract 
operations within the United States, 
chiefly for the War Department, but for 
the Navy and other departments as well. 
Those contracts were of two kinds— 
lump sum contracts, and cost-plus-a- 
fixed fee contracts, the latter class the 
more important. The risks were of 
huge size: compensation insurance was 
generally required and there were very 
large automobile and other liability lines. 
Wage scales were high; a large potential 
profit was in sight. 

The War Department began by requir- 


imminence 
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ing competitive bids, and in effect en- 
forced real competition by indicating an 
intention to consider, over certan re- 
strictions, the dividends of participating 
carriers. A lively scramble for busi- 
ness ensued. Under the compensation 
laws, the standard rates had, in regt- 
lated states, to be used: but the rates 
on collateral lines were in most states 
unregulated. Ultimately stock carriers 
clamored for a deviation compensation 
rate, the deviation to be made in the 
expense portion of the rate. The result 
was rate filings for both sets of car 
riers, the stock rates generally 20% be- 
low manual, non-stock rates general} 
10% below manual. In a good majority 
of the states these filings were approved: 
but there were cases of disapproval: 0! 
making a 20% cut for all carriers ané 
of modification of the filings in one wa) 
or another. One state adopted grade! 
commissions. 
Comprehensive Rating Plan 

The War Department now requires, in 
case of its cost-plus-a-fixed-fee cot 
tracts, the use of the so-called compre: 
hensive rating plan. This is a fort 
of retrospective rating, comprelhiensive 0! 
all the third-party insurance lines. The 
standard rate was derived from. the 
manual rates without experience or other 
modifications—these rates being, in casé 
of the collateral lines, very liberally 
sliced. The retrospective rating involved 
a maximum, but not a minimum limit 
The expense loading omitted acquisition 
cost, and was graded by size of risk. 
Most striking of all, the agent an 
broker ceased to figure in the picture 4 
a regular and normal incident. The plat 
provided for a graded service charge, 
be paid by the assured, for services 
calculating rates, checking distribution © 
payrolls and losses, and of carrier est 
mates of unpaid losses, but this chang 
was on a fairly moderate scale. ne 
servicing functionary “might” be # 
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broker, but it was distinctly 


agent or t 
he was not to be a carrier 


stated that. 
representative. 

This plan was very generally approved 
by supervisory officials: though there 
; cases of disapproval, and at least 


were ; : ° 

one case where enabling legislation was 
cought. It effectively halted competi- 
tion: there was no margin remaining 


that would permit of rate-cutting. It 
laced state compensation funds in states 
permitting private insurance at a certain 
disadvantage, due to their inability to 
write the collateral lines. It was not an 
absolute bar, for division of the con- 
tract was permitted, but one policy is 
always simpler to handle than two. | 
Several changes have been made in 
rating procedure under the plan. The 
risks were very large and complex, some 
involving twenty or more compensation 
classifications. Dividing payroll and loss- 
es among manual classifications meant a 
deal of work, the utility “of which was 
not great. Hence the establishment of 
4 single average rate for these risks was 
approved and generally accepted by su- 
pervisory authorities. A second impor- 
tant variation is now under discussion, 
namely the granting of voluntary com- 
pensation for occupational disease in 
states where occupational disease is not 
covered by the compensation act. This 
has been requested by the War Depart- 
ment, and the carriers are working on a 
plan satisfactory to the Department. 
Statistical Procedure 
In view of the unusual methods used 
in underwriting war contract risks, and 
in further view of the fact that these 
risks were abnormal and more or less 
temporary, it was felt that the experi- 
ence on these risks should not be used 
in computation of rate level changes. 
If experience on these risks were bad, 
it would operate to place on other indus- 
try a burden it did not deserve. If ex- 
perience were good, it would give other 
industry a benefit to which it was not 
entitled. The best thing seemed to be 
to exclude tt. As matter of fact, the 
experience seems to have been good. 
The difficulty noted above in the sta- 
tistical departments, due to increase of 
work, deflation of staffs and lack of ma- 
chinerv, has operated to make statistical 
reportings slow and of inferior quality, 
and has produced a call for a simpler 
statistical procedure, and possibly a halt 
in rate-making operations. The statisti- 
cal forms are very possibly more com- 
plicated than they should be. In any 
event, statistical requirements cannot 
outrun what the companies can reason- 
ably supply. A change in procedure 
seems eminently possible, though the 
character of the change is not yet clear. 
Changes in Character of Business 
The economic changes now in progress 
seem likely to have a profound effect on 
the compensation business. The big risk 
seems likely to be a progressively more 
important feature. The war has pro- 
duced them by dozens in the contracting 
field and in the manufacturing field as 
well. Governmental policy appears to 
favor big risks: small risks have not 
profited by war industry to anything 
like the same extent, and those not en- 
gaged in war industry have had to face 
shortages in material, shortages in 
equipment, difficulties in transportation 
and not only shortages in labor, but a 
governmental labor policy which seems 
designed for the conditions of big indus- 
trial units rather than small ones. The 
extensive automobile industries have 
been very hard hit. Rationing of many 
kinds, and the cutting down on non- 
essential production is bound to make 
the lot of mercantile risks, especially the 
small ones, very unhappy indeed. Farm 
risks have a i 


h very serious labor prob- 
lem. Thus there seems a real probabil- 
ity that there will be less small risk 


business, and that. it will have a bad 
loss experience. Correspondingly, com- 
Pames which write much small risk busi 
ness are likely to suffer: those which can 
Successfully compete for large risk busi- 
ness likely to be in a position of ad- 
vantage, 

hus also it seems probable that the 
classifications which cover non-essential 


operations, and those which contain 
many small risks, may show a dwindling 
premium and a mounting loss ratio: 
this will necessitate some rather strik- 
ing rate changes in particular classifica- 
tions, and will make careful underwriting 
a matter of increased importance. Some- 
what more serious, the situation casts a 
distinct doubt as to the suitability of 
existing methods to meet present condi- 
tions. Pure premium determinations are 
founded on five-year averages, and in 
the event of a material change, simnly 
would not fit current conditions. The 
rate level change is founded on a two- 
vear average: even this might be too 
long for highly mutable conditions. Thus 
the changes in the character of the 
business seem very likely to produce im- 
portant changes in underwriting experi- 
ence, and in both underwriting and rate- 
making policies. 

The philosophic doctrine that all is in 
flux seems amply corroborated by the 
trend of events. We are caught in a 
crisis of the eternal flux, and must even 
make of it what we can, shaping our 
course to suit the exigencies of the mo- 
ment. Settled policies and permanent 
planning must await the return of rela- 
tively stable conditions. Up to date, 
however, existing rating methods have 
served very well: partly by reason of 
their intrinsic merits, partly by reason 
of the trend of events. Should this con- 
dition not obtain in the near future, it 
is no criticism of the system. No sys- 
tem can with entire success cope with 
the exigencies entailed by a major eco- 
nomic cataclysm. 


NAME ASSIGNED RISK RATES 


Gowdy Heads Washington Committee; 
Basic Rates Under System Will 
Be New C Rate 

The Washington Assigned Risk Plan 
has announced that the basic rates to be 
used under the system will be the new 
“C” rate. The effective date of this rate 
was November 6 and the filing has met 
with the approval of the Washington 
Insurance Department. 

The governing committee of the asso- 
ciation has reserved for the individual 
companies the option to accept or reject 
enemy alien risks. 

William Gowdy, Northwest Casualty, is 
chairman of the committee, which in- 
cludes Dent Reed, Farmers Auto; Lvle 
Sizer, State Farm Mutual; R. L. Noble, 
Kemper Cos.; Geo. W. Rourke, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, and B. K. Campbell, 
manager of the plan. 


UPHOLDS RESPONSIBILITY TAX 


Washington Supreme Court Holds Sus- 
pension of Driver’s License Was 
Constitutional 

An opinion handed down by the Wash- 
ington State Supreme Court upheld the 
constitutionality of the 1939 financial re- 
sponsibility act. The high court 
tained the state license director’s action 
in suspending the operator’s license of 
Fred P. Rawson, Vancouver truck op- 
erator. 

The appeal was made after the lower 
court upheld the license director’s deci- 
sion which grew out of Rawson’s failure 
to file evidence of financial responsibility 
after a $15,000 judgment had remained 
unsatisfied. The judgment was secured 
when Rawson’s son who was driving a 
truck was found guilty of killing Joseph’ 
A. Johnson. 

Rawson contended that because he 
was not involved in the accident the sus- 
pension was unconstitutional. 


sus- 


Maryland Dept. Asks Funds 
To Pay For a Chief Clerk 


A request that the budget for the 
Maryland State Insurance Department 
be increased by an amount sufficient to 
pay for a chief clerk has been placed 
before Governor Herbert R. O’Conor by 
State Insurance Commissioner John B. 
Gontrum. It was explained that the chief 
clerk would take detail work from the 
examiner. The budget will be acted 
upon at the next session of the legisla- 
ture, which convenes early next month. 





Bill Haynes Tells Story of 
Strickland’s Hole-in-One 


Friends of Fred H. Strickland, vice- 
president, New Amsterdam Casualty, are 
still talking about the hole-in-one which 
he made several weeks ago. Wm. T. 
Haynes, resident manager of New Am- 
sterdam, happened to be visiting Balti- 
more the day it happened and he gives 
an interesting account of it as follows: 

“Playing with two Scotsmen, Mr. 
Strickland made his hole-in-one on the 
fourth hole where there was a lake in 
front of the green. When his two 
Scotch partners discovered he had teed 
up a brand new ball, they anticipated 
that it would land in the middle of the 
lake. Therefore, they urged Mr. Strick- 
land to substitute one of the oldest balls 
he had in his bag. 

“It was this old cluck that found its 
way into the cup. The Scotsmen wanted 
to call the game off immediately and 
start on the 19th hole but Mr. Strick- 
land, being an excellent golfer and know- 
ing the rules, realized that to receive 
recognition for his achievement the 
round would have to be finished. Need- 
less to say, when the 19th hole was 
reached, it was a case of “to the victor 
belonged the expense of celebrating.” 





BROKERS HEAR KEN MATHUS 


Providing Sound, Competent Service 
Deemed Substantial But Slow Method 
of Achieving Prestige Favored 
by Editor 

Kenilworth H. Mathus, editor of the 
Casualty & Surety Journal, which 1s 
published by the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives, in a recent address 
before the Discussion Forum of the In- 
surance Brokers Association of New 
York, stressed the fact that providing 
sound and competent service is a sub- 
stantial yet slow method of achieving 
prestige in insurance. 

Mr. Mathus said: “It without 
saving that of course the starting point 
service—or as good or even a 


goes 
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better product or service than your 
clients can secure elsewhere. But the 
agent or broker who sits back and is 


content to wait for what might be termed 
the ‘normal’ growth that comes from 
word-of-mouth advertising by satisfied 
customers isn’t going to progress as rap- 
idly as his competitor who takes definite, 
practical steps to enhance his prestige. 
There are six well-defined viewpoints 
from which to build good-will,” Mr. 
Mathus said, illustrating his talk with 
out-of-the-ordinary examples secured 
from his visits to more than 600 differen: 
agencies in all parts of the country. 





CHARLES W. DISBROW RESCUED 


Boston Branch Megr., American Auto- 
mobile, With Wife and Friend Escape 
Through Skylight From Boston Fire 

Charles W. Disbrow, 
office manager of the American Auto- 
mobile, and his wife, the former Miss 
\ugusta Langdon Connett, daughter of 
William C. Connett, a vice-president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
narrowly escaped death in the Cocoanut 
Grove night club fire in Boston the night 
ot November 27. 

Mr. Disbrow, his wite and = another 
woman member of their party fled from 
the night club after the fire started and 
all the lights went out. Mr. Disbrow 
felt a draft and pushed his wife and 
their companion in that direction to 
where the air was coming through a 
broken skylight. They struggled through 
onto the roof and were rescued by fire- 
men. 

Mr. Disbrow left St. Louis four years 
ago to take charge of the Boston branch 
of the American Automobile 


Boston branch 


R. C. SMITH GETS NEW POST 

Robert C. Smith, formerly field assist 
ant, casualty lines of the Travelers in 
New Orleans branch office, now will be 
associated with the Sinclair Agency, Inc., 
of the Travelers in New Orleans. 


Acquisition Costs 
(Continued from Page 82) 


happen to insurance rating laws and 
regulation of expenses? 

Look backward now with the old- 
timers and note the history and the 
process of thinking which produced rat- 
ing laws. 

The old-timers remember the days 
when rugged individualism and auto- 
matic prices existed. Then it was each 
for himself as opinion and guests dic- 
tated. Those were the days when com- 
panies came into being—“lived their lives 
and died.” 

Then the “administered price” came 
into existence. Groups of companies 
combined experience and judgment to 
produce, if they could, a more reliable 
and practical basis for price fixing. In 
those early days this plan did not work 
too well because not all companies were 
willing to cooperate and the pressure 
from outside as well as from within 
resulted in the order “protect your busi- 
ness” and as a result the control struc- 
ture would wilt. 


Anti-Compact Laws 


Then came that wave of the then cur- 
rent “cure-all”—the anti-compact laws. 
This pleased the independent onerators 
and banished the “administered” prices. 

About 1911 a joint committee of the 
Senate and Assembly of New York State 
began an investigation of the fire insur- 
ance business. If you should read the 
list of subjects to be considered by that 
committee you would probably be sur- 
prised to see how very similar they are 
to those before the Grand Jury in At- 
lanta today. 

The conclusion of the New York State 
committee was that the anti-comnact law 
was a detriment rather than a help to- 
ward conserving public interests and in 
the following words they said so—“Not 
only is a combination necessary for 
equitable rating but conversely, equitable 
rates is the consideration which should 
be demanded for the right to combine.” 
And so came the New York State rating 
law. 

Today not all states have rating laws 
or anti-compact laws and still we do 
have healthy efforts at control by private 
enterprise. All these have value but 
value only because public interest is not 
prejudiced. 

Does the fact that the public is now 
fully conscious of “price fixing” indi- 
cate more laws or extended laws for 
insurance? Not necessarily, but if we 
do get laws it will be because of the 
failure of attempted action by the indus- 
try itself or because legal restraint pre- 
vents such action. 

In any event these are the days when 
expense control is a first essential to 
success. Just two ways are open for 
that result—either law or voluntary suc- 
cessful effort by the industry. 

For the Conference effort there is to- 
day optimism in the fact that so many 
companies which use all kinds of rates 
and plans seem serious in their desire 
to produce some helpful protective con- 


trol to insure good management of the 
marketing problem and effective effort 
to give the public interest every con- 


sideration. It is true we still have among 
our competitors “honest enemies.” 

I say we are worthy to be permitted 
to act as a free enterprise. We can 
live up to our responsibility. 

Look around and see what enists in 
American economy just now. Note the 
history of business and Government du 
ing the last few 
a meaning and a lesson for insurance. 








months 


H. A. WHITE LECTURES 
H. A. White, assistant secretary of the 
Standard Accident, recently gave a lec- 
ture at the University of Michigan ex- 
urse class in insurance. Mr. 
ionship between 


tension ¢ 
Whiute spoke on the relat 
agents, brokers and clients. He 
agency and insurance 


also dis 


cussed the laws 
mechanism. 

The class is under the supervision of 
L. R. Christman, executive assistant at 


he Standard Accident. 
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Harrington on Results 
Of Auto Rate Hearing 

CUTS AGGREGATE $10,000,000 

Town of Revere and Taxi Interests Op- 


pose Rate Increases; Action Is 
For War Emergency 





\ public hearing on the proposed 1943 
emergency automobile liability rate reduc- 
tion aggregating $10,000,000, was held by 
Massachusetts Insurance Commissioner 
Charles F. J. Harrington in Boston De- 
cember 4. The 
clear that the sharp reduction 1s an emer- 


Commissioner made it 


gency war measure and is not necessar- 
ily to be adopted on a permanent basis. 

The hearing attracted a smaller attend- 
ance than usual, due to the fact that the 
reduction is welcomed by the public, but 


there were protests from the town of 
Revere, where rates have been increased 


%, and from taxicab interests. Mayor 
Carey of Revere took the position that his 
town had been unfairly treated and said 
that since the insurance is compulsory, no 
agent or broker is entitled to receive any 
commission on it. 


Interests Disturbed 

The taxi interests were disturbed over 
e increase in their rates, which was 
ther sharp, but Commissioner Harring- 
1 called attention to the fact that the 
increase of 25%, which Abraham Miller 
of the Independent Taxicab Owners Asso- 


Taxi 





ciation described as “unfair,” really was 
brought about bv the fact that the loss 
ratio on this business was over 90% and 


hat there were 114 claims per taxi. 
Commissioner Harrington stated at the 
opening of the hearing that he had gone 
to considerable trouble to consult every one 
ho might have any data bearing on the 
probable experience for 1943 in arriving at 
his emergency rate reduction of $10,000,000 
in insurance premiums. He had consulted 
the Office of Price Administration, the 
Registry of Motor Vehicles, the traffic 
division of the Massachusetts Public 


]. G. Reese Talk 


(Continued from Page 77) 
make their award with a view to effect- 
ing the general purpose of this policy in 
a reasonable manner rather than in ac- 
cordance with the literal interpretation 
of the language. 

“To come upon such an open state- 
ment of good faith in an insurance policy 
was startling indeed after years of por- 
ing over the fine print of conditions, 
prohibitions and restrictions. But why 
should not all policies contain such a 
clause, since the basis of insurance is 
‘uberrimae fidei’—the utmost good faith. 
If this good faith is lacking, there can 
be no contract.” 

\s to the insurance producer and the 
attitude of the buyer toward him, Mr. 
Reese spoke as follows: 


Producers Control Future 


“It is the producers, whether small 
town agents or large city brokers, who 
have the future of insurance in their 
control. Brokers and agents produce 
and control the business and the type of 
policies written. They are close to their 
clients and know, or should know, the 
needs of the assured and should provide 
that protection. 

“Whether you are an agent or broker 
in a small community or in a large city, 
the buyer of insurance expects you to 
protect him completely when he tells you 
to place insurance. If you solicit the 
insurance, do you try to sell him pro- 
tection or merely a policy? 

“It is frequently said that the large 
buyer of insurance is in a better position 
to obtain proper protection because of 
buying power. There may be some truth 
to that statement, but the facts are that 
the large buyer has educated himself or 
procured someone who knows the fun- 


damentals of insurance and how to apply 
em, and thereby understands the pro- 


1 
+} 





In his address on Government en- 
| croachment on state rights President 
| Staples of National Association of 
Attorneys General gave this quote 
from Woodrow Wilson: 

“The history of liberty is a history 
of the limitation of governmental 
| power, not the increase of it. When 
we resist, therefore, the concentra- 
tion of power, we are resisting the 
processes of death, because concen- 
tration of power is what always pre- 
cedes the destruction of human liber- 


” 


A Woodrow Wilson Quote 











Works Department, the State Planning 
Board, police departments and the Depart- 
ment of Corporations and Taxation, as 
well as the Massachusetts Rating & In- 
spection Bureau. With respect to the lat- 
ter, he stated that the data supplied by 
the bureau appeared to be very correct, as 
were also the files of the companies which 
were consulted. 


Companies Make No. Protest 

The companies, represented by Judge 
Frederick H. Chase, made no protest over 
the sharp reduction due to the emergency 
rate reduction, which probably would be 
as difficult to attack as to defend on the 
basis of the limited experience involved 
of only six months. However, they urged 
that the emergency rate be applied as 
flexible. Manifestly, the chances that the 
emergency will end on December 31, 1943, 
coterminous with the rates for 1943, Judge 
Chase said, are as 365 to 1 and the emer- 
gency portion of the rate should end with 
the emergency and thereafter the basic 
rate apply. He further asserted that this 
flexible provision in the rate could be ef- 
fected by executive order of the Governor. 

Judge Chase noted that 75% of the 
earned car years are in the dimout section 
of the State and that called attention, also, 
to the fact that in the first year of black- 
out in England there was an increase ot 
25% in accidents over the average of the 
three vears preceding, while in the second 
vear of the blackout, the number of acci- 
dents increased by 50%. 





tection needed. And because of this 
understanding of his need, the educated 
buyer selects an agent or broker who 
knows his business. The slogan of a 
well-known insurance company is a 
sound one, advocating that the buyer 
select his agent or broker on the same 
basis as he would select a doctor or a 
lawyer. 
Manager Is Specialist 

“There is a mistaken idea that an in- 
surance manager of a corporation too 
frequently desires to usurp the place of 
a well-informed agent or broker. It 
would be unwise to try it, because the 
insurance manager is a specialist in his 
particular sphere of commerce or indus- 
try while the broker has a more varied 
experience and wider contacts and is 
able to bring to bear on problems that 
experience and contacts. And if the 
manager does try to take the broker’s 
or agent’s place, he will find himself dis- 
liked by agents and brokers and he will 
not be a good manager very long. 

“The broker or agent must know his 
business so that needs of the client may 
be intelligently presented to the under- 
writer and the latter convinced that 
present policies may be adapted to the 
requirements of the customer. This is 
a service that belongs entirely within 
the province of the broker or agent be- 
cause he is the intermediary between 
the client and the company. 

“The agent or broker has a definite 
position between the buyer and the com- 
pany and a certain responsibility. With 
all due regard for the integrity and good 
faith of brokers and agents as a class, 
it is no secret that many so-called in- 
surance brokers, counsellors, or advisors 
have little to sell except insurance. To- 
day insurance sells itself but there is 
needed competent expert advice for the 
buyer in order that he may have the 
protection needed in the best companies 
and under the most advantageous pol- 
icies.” 


Stone Lauds State Supervision 


(Continued from Page 77) 


” 


these lines—and even the “tailor-made 
policy is coming into its day. In many 
instances, we have had policyholders come 
to us and say—“I want to be sure I am 
completely protected against all the hazards 
I may insure with you; I want no condi- 
tions or exceptions; I am willing to pay a 
fair price for all this; I merely want to be 
sure that, if an accident occurs, I am pro- 
tected. I want no questions of policy 
coverage to arise.” 

Such “tailor-made” comprehensive poli- 
cies are indeed worthwhile, particularly in 
large businesses and I certainly hope to 
sce more of them, 


The various comprehensive liability poli- 
cies of today being put out more and more 
by the companies where are incorporated 
into one policy practically all the coverages 
permitted to be written by a casualty in- 
surance company are along right lines. 
Every bit of progress which can thus be 
made should be made. 


Compensation Laws Compulsory 


I have already remarked how essential 
is casualty insurance. Some workmen’s 
compensation laws are compulsory. In 
Massachusetts, we have a compulsory auto- 
mobile liability security law and, in other 
states, financial responsibility bills which, 
more or less, approach compulsion. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that the law 
deems certain forms of casualty insurance 
definitely essential. The more complicated 
the times, the more difficult the future, 
the greater need is there for the business- 
man to protect himself against as many 
hazards as possible... . 

There is, therefore, the greater need for 
businessmen to be protected by all the 
available forms of casualty insurance. 
Hence, the opportunity of the business to 
prove how essential it is, to show the gen- 
uine contribution it can make, will like- 
wise increase. There is thus the greater 
opportunity afforded to the companies to 
make more efficient their service, in order 
to demonstrate that this business, essential 
as it is, can best be carried on and with 
the greatest efficiency as a free, private 
enterprise. It is apparent, therefore, that, 
essential as casualty insurance has demon- 
strated itself to be in the past, it will 
become even more so as we face the 
future with its uncertainties and difficulties. 

There is no doubt that the companies 
engaged in the business owe the duty to 
give their coverages at the lowest reason- 
able price. Rates, however, must always 
be adequate, which means that they must 
be sufficient to pay proper losses and ex- 
penses so that the company itself may re- 
main solvent. Rates, also, must be just 
and reasonable; that is, not too high, so 
that the public is not paying too much, 
and they likewise must be nondiscrimina- 
torv, so that all persons in the same class 
will be equally treated. 


Burden of Taxation 


With the ever-increasing burden of taxa- 
tion put upon business generally, it is obvi- 
ous that business is interested in getting 
this necessary coverage at the best rate it 
can, everything considered, and, likewise, it 
becomes the duty of the companies en- 
gaged in the business to furnish this relief 
from worry, anxiety, and concern at the 
lowest reasonable price, all things con- 
sidered. 

As you all know, in some states rates 
are regulated; in others, they are not. In 
so far as rate regulation seems at all 
necessary or advisable (because, surely, 
competition will always bring about the 
lowest possible rate), regulation should be 
for the purpose of protecting the assured, 
not only against the fear of too high a 
rate, even though competition will take care 
of that fear, but likewise against too low 
a rate, one which might bring about the 
insolvency of a company offering its busi- 
ness at an inadequate, because too low, 
rate. 

But if we must have rate regulation, 
why should not that rate regulation be 
limited rather to the pure premium—that 
is, the premium based merely on the losses 
developed by experience or which it is 
expected the company will be called upon 


to pay, the companies themselves being lef 
to fix what shall be added to a pure pre- 
mium for their expense of whatever king 
including even acquisition? This would 
seem to combine the best features of rate 
regulation and of competition and _ bring 
it about that there would be then the 
proper kind of competitive rivalry among 
companies on the expense of acquiring and 
carrying on the business. 


Proper Pure Premium 


One .of the prime purposes, obviously 
of an insurance company is to pay losses: 
hence, it should be permitted to charge a 
rate adequate for those losses. The in. 
finite variety of available experience sta- 
tistics should make it possible for rating 
officials to decide what should be a_ proper 
pure premium, so that the rate will thys 
be adequate. 

It well may then be left to the com- 
panies, by efficient management, to com- 
pete in the matter of acquiring, administer- 
ing, or carrying on the business. This, by 
no means, means the elimination of agent 
or broker because the cost of acquiring 
the business may well be added, in what- 
ever sum or percentage may ultimately be 
agreed upon, whether by company and 
agent or by broker and customer, as a 
proper charge for the acquisition of the 
business. 

Under the new tax bill, there is no doubt 
that the insurance industry is making 
contribution, by way of taxes, to the war 
effort. The recent tax bill has imposed an 
added obligation, where one apparently did 
not exist before, upon certain companies, 
All companies doing a substantial business 
now do have a burden of taxation. It is 
not my purpose here to discuss the ques- 
tion of taxation so far as the insurance 
companies are concerned. 


Point For Self-Insurers 


There is one point, however, which it 
might be well for self-insurers carefully 
to consider. The cost of insurance is a 
proper expense of business. ‘Hence, the 
cost of insurance may be used as a proper 
deduction because a proper expense, in 
arriving at the net income of the business, 
which is ultimately to be subject to taxa- 
tion. It, therefore, may well pay the self- 
insurer most carefully to consider pur- 
chasing insurance, so far as his own tax 
burden is concerned. 

He must not overlook the fact, also, that, 
in the examination which will be made of 
his tax return by the income tax officials, 
there will be a careful investigation made 
into such reserves as may be set up by 
the self-insurer for outstanding losses. 

Such self-insurers may well find a dif- 
ference between the Internal Revenue in- 
vestigators and themselves on the amount 
set up for reserves. There might be, by 
reason of the high rate of taxation upon 
business concerns these days, an advantage 
in taking out insurance with existing in- 
surance companies, because, since the cost 
of the insurance may be charged up as a 
cost of the business, the self insurer is 
thereby relieved of the added duty of 
justifying such reserves as he may put up, 
and because, too, he may find himself like- 
wise in a more beneficial position, at least 
so far as excess profits taxes are con- 
cerned, by having the income subject to 
taxation reduced by the cost of insurance. 





STANDARD MEN IN SERVICE 


Richard Hasse of the investment de- 
partment at the home office of Standard 
Accident, has entered the army, and 
Robert Jackson of the bonding depart- 
ment has entered the air corps. One hun- 
dred thirty-five Standard employes are 
now in the armed forces. 





CAPTAIN GILLESPIE KILLED 


Captain John B. Gillespie, III, twenty- 
four-year-old Marine, was killed in ac- 
tion at Guadalcanal. The War Denart- 
ment recently notified his father, John 
B. Gillespie, manager for the Standard 
Accident at Columbus, O. 
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Edwin G. Seibels Article 


(Continued from Page 58) 


assistant managers to succeed 
id later Calder W. Seibels, my 
was also made an assist- 


pointed 

them; al 
brother’s son, 
ant manager. 


| think I should say here that my 
prother and I have never been known, 
throughout a long life, to agree on any 


subject—social, political or business—and 
t somehow we have managed to build 
up a fairly successful business. In fact 
[| think our differences have helped, 
rather than retarded our progress. Per- 
haps it is also due to the fact that_when 
| was appointed manager of the Cotton 
Fire & Marine Underwriters Department 
in 1919, while [ retained my interest in 
Seibels, Bruce & Co., my brother as- 
sumed active charge of same and the 
business has attained its present size 
under his direction. 


ye 


Changes in Companies 


During the forty-five years of opera- 
tion, there have been numerous changes 
in the companies represented. At the 
present time, Seibels, Bruce & Co. are 
Southern managers for fire and allied 
lines of the following companies: 

Glens Falls since 1897, Royal Exchange 
Assurance since 1905, Exchange Under- 
writers Agency since 1905, Colonial Fire 
Underwriters (branch of National Fire) 
since 1912, South Carolina since 1910, 
Franklin National since 1931. 

They are also United States and Can- 
adian managers for treaty reinsurance 
of the Maryland Insurance Co. (of 
America Fore Group), South Carolina 
Insurance Co., Birmingham Fire Insur- 
ance Co. 

Cotton insurance has 
cised the most important influence in 
my business life. At the very outset, 
during my local agency days, it was a 
prime interest. Although we were pre- 
vented from operating on a per bale 
basis by the rules of the association, we, 
nevertheless, managed to hold a large 
cotton business for a number of years. 
In almost every town we were repre- 
sented by one or more large cotton writ- 
ing agencies, and we arranged to keep 
our office open in the evening, frequently 
until midnight, in order to get reports 
from agents and to authorize “binders” 
which were closed the next day. This 
was of the greatest value to our agents, 
as cotton was bought during the day 
and being busy with buying details, the 
factors and warehousemen were unable 
to determine what insurance was needed 
until late in the evening. 


perhaps exer- 


Average Net Line 


The average net line of a company on 
cotton in a single compartment ware- 
house was from $5,000 to $10,000; but 
about this time, multiple compartment 
warehouses, separated by fire walls, were 
being built all over the South. Most 
companies, having no facilities for ascer- 
taining in advance what compartments 
were full, were more or less obliged to 
restrict their lines generally to not ex- 
ceeding the contents of two compart- 
ments. This plan enabled us to handle 
a much larger volume of business but 
It was only for factors and warehouse- 
men, who had a known number of bales 
on hand, and were thus able to figure out 
the amount of insurance required by 
the 100% coinsurance clause. Quite a 
different situation, however, existed with 
the merchant who was fast superseding 
the factor, and who could not operate 
under the coinsurance clause. They 
bought cotton through buyers distributed 
over a wide territory, and had no means 
of knowing the number of bales on 
Which they had liability, nor any means 
of keeping up with the changing values, 
and locations of their cotton. 

When it is considered that cotton at 
that time was probably the most im- 
Portant premium producer in the South, 
it does seem that some form should 
have been promulgated, and, of course, 
some torm could have been promul- 


gated, which would have stopped the 
loss of this business to Eastern brokers. 
The changing conditions in the cotton 
business at this time not only received 
no recognition, but as late as a few 
years ago, when cotton forms were re- 
vised and brought up-to-date (?), the old 
factor’s form was repromulgated, which 
covered: 

“Cotton in bales, owned or held by 
the assured in trust, or on commission, 
or on joint account with others, or sold 
but not delivered, or for which the as- 
sured may be legally liable, etc.” 


Factors Disappear 


This form was promulgated in_ the 
face of the fact that factors, who were 
the only cotton people who had any use 
for such a form, had practically disap- 
peared from the cotton business more 
than twenty years ago. I mention this 
merely as an example, of how the cot- 
ton business has been handled, or mis- 
handled, and the merchant’s business was 
handed to the Eastern broker ‘on a 
silver platter,” while the local agent’s 
hands were tied. 

I might also mention here that the 
same policy was followed with regard 
to naval stores, and that business also 
disappeared to the brokers under report- 
ing marine forms. 

3ecoming convinced about 1900 that 
none of the rating associations were go- 
ing to offer any assistance in holding 
the merchant’s business, I concluded, if 
I could not compete with, I would “jine” 
the marine underwriters. At that time, 
the second largest firm of cotton mer- 
chants in America, Inman & Co. of 
Augusta, Ga., was managed by an inti- 
mate friend of mine, James F. McGowan, 
to whom I went for advice. He had 
just had a disagreement of some kind 
with his brokers and asked if I could 
handle his business. I had to admit 
that I did not know enough about it to 
do so. I sensed the opportunity offered 
me, however, and decided to study the 
marine business. It was nearly two 
vears before I felt equipped to handle 
Inman’s business. Then I ran into an- 
other difficulty. I found among all of 
the marine cotton companies a strong 
disinclination to deal with Southern 
agents, whose energy and initiative were 
held in low esteem; and I finally had 
to go to London to place Inman’s busi- 
ness. Having gotten a “foothold” in 
the business, while “the going” was by 
no means easy, by dividing the Inman 
account with the U. S. Lloyd’s, one of 
the oldest cotton writing institutions, I 
secured a general agency from them. 


Local Agents Depressed 


I thought I had the cotton business “in 
a sling,” but again I met with trouble, 
or perhaps I should say disappointment. 


The local agents had become so de- 
pressed over the way they had been 
treated that I found the greatest diffi- 


culty in arousing more than a half doz- 
en to any interest in the cotton busi- 
ness, which had been gone from their 
books for so long. This apathy extends 
even to the present day among a ma- 
jority of agents, many of whom are 
most up-to-date in other lines. Although 
facilities to write marine cotton have 
been offered by our office for forty 
years, not more than the original half 
dozen have taken advantage of same. 

In 1910 I was asked to come to St. 
Petersburg, Russia, to promote the di- 
rect importation of cotton to that coun- 
try. Previous to that time, nearly all 
cotton was bought from stocks held 
in Liverpool and Bremen. I was ap- 
pointed U. S. manager of the Rossia 
Insurance Co. of St. Petersburg for both 
general marine and cotton business. 

As the business developed, I found it 
necessary to establish my own office both 
in St. Petersburg and Moscow, and I 
was.fortunate in securing as manager J. 
Kaufman, one of the most versatile men 
I have ever known, who was in the cot- 


ton business in Texas at that time. He 
is now an officer of the Accident & Cas- 
ualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, 
Switzerland. During the first World 
War we also represented the War Risk 
3ureau of the Russian Government. After 
the war we did considerable cotton in- 
surance for the Soviet Government, but 
owing to lack of support from the De- 
partment of Commerce in Washington 
and competition from the British com- 
panies,, particularly the support given 
them by the British Board of Trade 
which assists British companies in every 
way in controlling international marine 
insurance, we lost the Soviet business 
except for an occasional shipment. 


Cotton for Russia 


It may be interesting, in connection 
with my activities in promoting the di- 








From “Who’s Who in 


America” 


The following is the item on Edwin 
G. Seibels, taken from “Who’s Who in 
America”: 

Son of Edwin Whipple and 
Jane (Smith) Seibels; married 
mond Kershaw of Montreal, 
January 31, 1917. Elected a member 
of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, January 13, 
1931, by the legislature. Elected vice- 
chairman of the board, June 2, 1936; 
and chairman of the board, November 
29, 1938, which position is still held. In 
1942, Newberry College, founded in 1858, 
conferred an honorary degree of LL.D. 
Honorary Societies: Phi Beta Kappa, 
O.D.K., Blue Key and Engineering So- 
ciety Delta Sigma Pi. 

Clubs: Metropolitan, Bankers and In- 
dia House, New York-Forest Lake, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

Home: Laurel Hill, Columbia, S. C., 
and plantation, Lark Hill, near George- 
town, S. C. 


5 December 1942. 


Marie 
Rosa- 
Canada, 








rect export of cotton to Russia, to re- 
fer to the part played by my uncle, 
John J. Seibels, Minister to Brussels, 
who was instrumental in establishing 
the first direct export of cotton to the 
Continent of Europe in 1854. My uncle 
was colonel of the Sixth Alabama Regi- 
ment in the Confederate War. He 
burned over a thousand bales of cotton 
stored on his plantations, which were 


valued at that time around $500,000, 
when the Federal troops overran Ala- 
bama. 


In a paper prepared for “The Com- 
mercial Convention of the Southern and 
Western States held in Charleston, in 
April 1854,” he wrote: 

“It has long been a question of anxious 
consideration * * * particularly in the 
South, that our products should find a 
more direct, and hence a better market, 
on the Continent of Europe. The trib- 
ute that is annually paid to Liverpool 
for ‘receiving and forwarding’ * * * cot- 


ton * * * is enormous. I enclose here- 
with a copy of account sales of one 
hundred bales of cotton * * *. After 

*x x * 


deducting * * common charges 
some two hundred dollars * * * is paid 
Liverpool on one hundred bales * * * 
for reshipment to the Continent, * * 
where they have to submit to about 
the same amount of additional charges.” 

It may also be interesting to note 
that the chairman of the committee to 
cooperate with my uncle, which resulted 
in a large movement of cotton directly 
to the Continent, was the distinguished 
hydrographer and naval officer, M. F. 
Maury. 

C. F. & M. U. Organized 

The Cotton Fire & Marine Underwrit- 
ers came into being as one of the re- 
sults of the first World War. Prior to 
this time only two or three American 


companies were engaged in marine busi- 
ness. When the war ended, however, 
nearly all American companies were in- 
terested. Naturally, they turned their 
attention to cotton and President E. W. 
West of the Glens Falls consulted me as 
to the best means of acquiring some cot- 
ton business. I told him I regarded it 
as an almost hopeless proposition; that 
the volume was more or less fixed, as 
there was about as much cotton as there 
ever would be; and I saw little chance of 
taking the business from the companies 
that had it, which was the only way it 
could be acquired. 

After several conferences Mr. West 
informed me that there was a syndicate 
of companies to be known as the Cotton 
Fire & Marine Underwriters who were 
determined to go into the business, and 
offered me the management pretty much 
on my own terms. This was a very 
grave move to me, as it meant breaking 
ties of long standing; but I finally de- 
cided to accept, after agreeing with Mr. 
West that I should offer the U.S. Lloyd’s 
and the Rossia a place in the Cotton 
Fire & Marine Underwriters set-up. The 
U. S. Lloyd’s declined, but the Rossia 
decided to join the new group. 

I later reached an agreement with the 
U. S. Lloyd’s that we should both be 
free to solicit the accounts on the books 
under existing rates and forms. Due 
largely to my close personal relations 
with the various assureds, I succeeded 
in transferring every account but one, 
and that was transferred the following 
season. Our business was so firmly es- 
tablished in a few years that when the 
great flood in the Mississippi River oc- 
curred in April-May, 1927, the Cotton 
Fire & Marine Underwriters was able 
to promptly handle and finance a loss 
of more than $3,000,000 dollars for one 
assured. 

Permanent Fixture 

This, I think more than anything else, 
convinced the old group of cotton under- 
writers that we were a permanent fix- 
ture in the business, which some of them 
at least had not believed up to that 
time. 

Principally, however, in order to pro- 
tect the cotton companies in the future 
from such disastrous losses, a reinsur- 
ance arrangement was effected between 
the old marine group, known as the 
Cotton Reinsurers, and the Cotton Fire 
& Marine Underwriters. It was a source 
of great gratification to me that we re- 
ceived an equal interest in the reinsur- 
ance arrangement, with that of the two 
leading cotton offices. 

The Cotton Fire & Marine Underwrit- 
ers was engaged in both fire and ma- 
rine, and for the same reason (protect- 
ing each other against the enormous lia- 
bilities of the cotton business) a fire 
reinsurance arrangement was also made 
with the Cotton Insurance Association, 
whose operations were confined to the 
fire business. 


Future of Cotton Insurance 


You ask me about the future of the 
cotton business. During the peak of 
the business, before the Government 


through its loans practically destroyed 
the export business, premiums amounted 
to around $7,000,000 or $8,000,000. At 
present, however, due to the curtail- 
ment of the export business by Gov 
ernment loans, and the difficulties of ex- 
porting cotton during the war, it has 
dwindled to than $700,000. 

I confidently feel when the war is over 
the demand for cotton is going to be 
so great that even the handicap to the 
export business of Government loans 
will be surmounted and the export bus 
reach the 


less 


ness I think will probably 
highest levels attained at any time in 
the past twenty vears. 


The world is practically denuded of 
American cotton, some of which is nec- 
essary to certain spinning operations, but 
what is of even greater importance, in 
rebuilding the business, is that Amer- 
ica will be the only country in the world 
in a position to finance its cotton crop 
for export shipment. This I believe will 
bring the cotton merchants’ export busi- 
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ness back to the approximate level of its 
previous years of prosperity. 

My brother and I organized the South 
Carolina Insurance Co. in 1910, not that 
a new company was needed but largely as 
a protective measure against the fre- 
quent launching of local companies that 
flourished for a few years and then re- 
insured in some large company; in the 
meantime taking a good deal of choice 
I off our books. 


business 
Unique Prospectus 


The prospectus of the South Carolina 
t think was one of the 


Insurance Co. I 
unique ever issued. It began by 
setting out that no charges of any kind 
be paid for services, or com- 
issions, in promoting the company ; 
ind no salaries were to be paid except 
the treasurer and attorney. The to- 
tal organization expenses, printing, ad- 
vertising and legal, amounted to $492.83. 
| feel that T should quote one particular 
vision of the prospectus: 

“We shall not attempt to allure pros- 
pective stockholders with the usual ex- 
hibit of large dividends, * * * which can 
be expected from the yield on the 

mpany’s investments.” * * * “In fact 
i deficit will likely exist at the end of 
year, and possibly longer, owing 

he technical legal requirements in 
Iculating tl premium re- 


e first 


e unearned 


Notwithstanding the statements re- 
1 to in the prospectus, the company 
au two months, and began 
business in July, 1910, under a general 
enecy contract with Seibels, Bruce & 
Co., managers, similar to the contract 
the other department companies. 


Justifiable Pride 


We feel that we can point with justifi- 
ible pride to the results accomplished at 
ty-one vears ot operation. 





here was paid in cash to capital $200,- 
OOO und t surplus $90,000 The loss 
ratio to total net premiums since the 


rf has been 
setting up an unearned 
> of $652,611, and paying 
lividends, the company has 
h surplus $291,652 from 
There is an additional 
equity in the unearned pre- 
which is estimated in 
Reports at 40%, or 
$261,044. The book value of the stock 


s $33.70 (par $8) 


operations 





reserve 


est’s Insurance 





Phe ertical filing svstem came ‘into 
eing some time in 1898 \s an inde- 
adjuster, I frequently had thirty 
ore open losses, and like everyone 
s ving papers to file, thev were 
ed and it in envelopes which were 
ept in pigeon holes. There was always 
le] in finding. and opening the folded 
and some losses required two or 
elopes. It occurred me one 
i ding was unnecessary; that 
3 fa ld be ept untoldec it 
elopes \s the large envelopes 
t i the pigeon holes for- 
sed, I kept them standing up on 
s ind later in a dry goods box 

f the envelopes 


Vertical Filing System 


is to the Globe-Wernicke 
Cincinnati for a box with a roll 





they declined to make a special 

le Short afterwards, I met one 
ficers of the company in Ashe- 

N. C., and explained the system to 
He 1s so much impressed that 





e to Coh ia to look into it, and 

le box made according to 

ed eS ite but was in 

he svster vas an idea, which 

be patented: that onlv a de- 

é ible It was pointed out 

| simp arvil the s 7E, a filing 

Id be made hich would not in 

tent rtunately, I over- 

e part played in setting the 

upright, and separating them 

de cards. This device, of course, 

1 have bee atented. The develop- 

( the filing system came after 

he Southern department was estab- 

1. Daily reports were filed at that 

e, in a box for each agency, the size 
repr and about 24 


rt, and inches deep. 
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eval Talks About 
Producer and WDC 


SPEAKS AT A. M. A. MEETING 


Says Corporation, Fiduciary and Pro- 
ducer Must Work Together to 


Fred S. James & Co., Chicago, spoke on 
the problems of the producer in selling 
the wartime 
insurance conference of the American 
Management Association at Chicago, De- 
cember 8. His address, at the afternoon 
session, followed that of f. W. Close, 
assistant general counsel of the War 
Damage Corporation. 

Mr. Stevens said that the WDC as- 
sumes the indemnity and interprets the 
coverage granted, the fiduciary agent 
(the company) does the detail work but 
cannot interpret the contract or rules, 
and the producer has the job of selling 
the public. “Obviously,” he said, “all 
three must work together and are doing 
so, but the insuring public relies on the 
broker or agent for the answers. As 
the middle man, the producer really is in 
the middle. 

“Up to six or eight weeks ago, very 
few producers had to do any real sell- 
ing—it was a buyers’ market and we had 
only to properly counsel our clients as 
to rates, terms and general conditions of 
the War Damage Corporation. I am not 
saying that we made no effort to sell— 
we all did. Several methods were used, 
generally form letters to every client, 
large or small, and to the usual list of 
prospective clients; newspaper advertis- 
ing and, importantly, personal contact 
with as many people as possible. We 
producers were all in the same boat— 
we have been short of competent help 
but we all did our best and we have not 


war damage insurance at 


The boxes were kept in frames along 
the wall like shoe boxes. This arrange- 
ment required a large amount of wall 
space, and there was also lost space in 
the boxes, many of which contained only 
a few reports. It dawned upon me one 
day that the solution of the problem 
was the box, which I was using for filing 
loss envelopes. I had five units of three 
drawers each made, which not only held 
all the daily reports and correspondence, 
formedly occupying a wall space 40 by 9 
feet, but still left room in the drawers. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co. got in touch 
with me in 1937 and suggested that they 
wished to commemorate the invention by 
presenting me with a bronze plaque, 
with the following inscription: 

“This testimonial is presented to Ed- 
win G. Seibels in grateful recognition of 
his pioneer work in developing the ver- 
tical method of filing letters and papers. 
Business throughout the world has been 
helped by this idea and on it is founded 
an industry that provides employment 
for many men and women.” 

While I got no cash remuneration 
trom the invention, the concluding words 
of the plaque, and the convenience and 
economy that has resulted in our office, 
has been, in a way, compensation for 
the lack of a more tangible reward. It 
was also a satisfaction when in_ the 
Spring of 1938 I was advised that the 
Smithsonian Institute thought enough 
of the invention to have the original 
box deposited in the institute. As it 
was not patented, they asked that the 
original plans accompany the file. These 
had long since disappeared, but I se- 
cured affidavits from persons employed 
in my office that at the time the system 
was invented we were occupying an of- 
fice, from which we moved in the Fall 
of 1898. This was accepted, and the 
file was presented at a meeting, attend- 
ed by quite a distinguished gathering of 
Congressmen, Senators and other Wash- 
ingtonians on the 16th of June, 1941. 

Now comes an interesting coincidence. 
In cleaning the file, the institute people 
found between the roll ton and the bot- 
tom, daily reports of policies issued in 
1898 which had beer caught in the top 
and carried to the bottom of the file. 


let down for a minute. The records will 
bear this out. 
Between Two Fires 

“So, today the producer finds himself 
between two fires, the Government says 
sell it and the average insurer (in this 
part of the country at least who did not 
buy last July) says ‘try and sell me.’ 

“What are we producers going to do 
about it? What can the War Damage 
Corporation do to make our job more 
effective? Where does the fiduciary 
agent fit in the picture? And last, but 
not least, what about you men who rep- 
resent industry ? 

“T sincerely believe that most pro- 
ducers have made and will continue to 
make an honest and diligent effort to 
drive home to every client that war dam- 
age insurance is a good buy. As I see 
it, we have two good reasons to en- 
courage us to spare no effort to this 


end. First it is our patriotic duty to do 
what the Government has so patently 
said it expects us to do. Second, we 


have the selfish reason of wanting to 
preserve the American way of free en- 
terprise. 

Develop Potential Market 

“The ready market is supplied—we 
must now develop the great potential 
market represented by the average indi- 
vidual. We must continue to give the 
time and spend the money to bring our 
story to Mr. Averageman. Generally 
speaking, large owners of property, par- 
ticularly companies or corporations with 
stockholders or bondholders, have real- 
ized that it is only good business to buy 
this type of indemnity. Good business 
sense dictates that the physical assets 
should be protected against what we all 
hope is the impossible loss. However, 
there are many large and small busi- 
nesses which are still self-insurers of this 
risk. They must also be reached. 

“The producer must carry on. Form 
letters, personal letters, enclosures, such 
as circulars furnished by the Business 
Development Office, advertising and per- 
sonal contact must continue to be used 
as the media to reach the buyer. The 
War Damage Corporation, I believe, is 
sympathetic to the producers’ problems 
and is content to let us do the job. But 
if we don’t do the job, the Government 
may ‘take over.’ This is not an alarmist 
attitude—it is simply facing the facts.” 


WDC Personnel 


(Continued from Page 51) 
it has been their job to prepare the 
forms of policies, applications, regula- 
tions and the various authorizations, in- 
structions and interpretations which have 
been embodied. With WDC during the 
last several months it has been Mr. 
Johnson’s particular job to formulate the 
program of insurance for registered mail 
shipments of money and securities as 
well as the more recent program of in- 
surance for general money and securities 
coverage. In the latter connection he 
had the privilege of working closely with 
the committees representing the insur- 
ance industry, banking interests and the 
association of Stock Exchange firms. 
Origin of WDC 

When the European conflict started 
more than three years ago, war dam- 
age insurance came under consideration 
in Great Britain, where the British Gov- 
ernment provided the necessary pro- 
tection. 

Prior to Pearl Harbor, the question 
of war damage protection in the United 
States had received some consideration 
in Washington. 

On December 13, 1941 (six days after 
Pearl Harbor) the RFC, with the ap- 
proval of the President, created a cor- 
poration with a capital of $100,000,000 
to provide reasonable protection against 
losses incident to the destruction or in- 
jury of tangible property, real and _ per- 
sonal, resulting from enemy attacks. 

3y act approved March 27, 1942, the 
R.F.C. was directed to supply funds 
to the War Damage Corporation, upon 
the request of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, in an aggregate amount not to 


exceed $1,000,000,000. 
To avoid the necessity of creating a 


— 


complete organization to handle war 
damage insurance, the corporation ep. 
tered into agreements with 546 fire in- 
surance companies under which they 
undertook, as agents for War Damage 
Corporation, to offer war damage jp. 
surance through the medium of their 
agents, brokers and branch offices, py 
this means, the corporation is operating 
through approximately 1,450 establishe 
offices. 

; The commission 1s not large, but every 
insurance company and every insurance 
agent is part of the picture and there 
is satisfaction throughout the business 
that such cooperation between the Goy. 
ernment and business has been made 
possible. It demonstrates what leader. 
ship in private business as well as lead- 
ership in Government administration 
can do. 

The mechanical end of WDC is tre. 
mendous in volume. For WDC it was 
necessary to print millions of policies-and 
negotiate many forms. The policies had 
to be distributed throughout the country 
so that the insurance should be available 
to the public beginning July 1, 1942, As 
final recommendations of the plan which 
had to deal with rates as well as other 
matters were not made until after June 
1, it will be seen that this was quite an 
achievement. 

After the plan had got under way 
there were numerous memoranda which 
were issued explanatory of regulations, 
some of which construed policy condi- 
tions and extent of coverage. Many 
subjects have been under review. As an 
illustration, “Should WDC insure ground 
rents?” Arrangements were made for 
adjustment of claims and Claims Service 
Offices were set up with a central office 
in New York City and departmental 
branches covering all sections of the 
country. While the facilities of the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau will be 
used, any claims will be handled by ad- 
justers in all divisions of insurance— 
stock mutual and reciprocal. 

Efficient Operation 

In view of the millions of policies 
being issued and the huge coverage 
measured by dollars the question might 
well be asked whether WDC has an or- 
ganization of large size to handle the 
mechanical situation. Not at all. There 
are only a few persons in WDC offices. 
The RFC clerical organization handles 
the details, taking them in its. stride 
through its regular channels. Treasurer 
Mulligan devised the accounting and pre- 
miuim collection methods used by WDC. 
Frank A. Christensen as executive vice- 
president is principal administrator ur- 
der President Clayton and he is assisted 
by J. Victor Herd, who is closely as- 
sociated with Mr. Christensen in private 
industry. 

Most of the legal work is under im- 
mediate direction of James W. Close, 
assistant general counsel; H. Clay John- 
son, also assistant general counsel, giv- 
ing the larger part of his time now to 
other matters under RFC consideration, 
one of which is rubber. 

The chief officers of WDC meet at 
regular intervals to discuss its broad ad- 
ministrative aspects. Jesse Jones, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, regards its  per- 
formance as one of the most satisfactory 
achievements of RFC in its long list of 
subsidiary creations which have done $0 
much to stabilize industry and to furnish 
adequate protection to the American 
people. 

CHECK NIGHT CLUBS IN MD. 

Baltimore and Maryland officials are 
conducting an extensive campaign to 
eliminate fire hazards in night clubs and 
other public places of assembly. All 
such places in Baltimore are being in 
spected and where hazards are found 
orders are being given to make imme: 
diate corrections. John B. Gontrum, 
Insurance Commissioner, has taken Uf 
the subject with the commissioners ©! 
the various counties, asking them to 
cooperate by having all buildings of 4 
public or semi-public nature, including 
night clubs, apartments, hotels, theaters 
etc., checked. He has asked them [0 
make a report to the Insurance Depart 
ment of any hazards which owners aff 
not willing to correct immediately. 
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A. C. Campbell 


from Page 43) 


(Continued f 


enth compared to all other companies as 
to ~~ total life insurance in force. 
Its Group life alone amounts to more 
the in $5, 000,000,000. 
ack of this amazing development was 
the vision of a few pioneers in Group 
life insurance, such as James E. Kava- 
nagh, who retired early this year as 
vice- president of the Metropolitan and 
head of its Group division, and officers 
of other companies , notably: William J. 
Graham, vice-president of Equitable So- 
ciety, and late Henry L. Rosenfeld, vice- 
president Equitable; E. E. Cammack, 
vice-president Aetna Life; James F. Lit- 
tle, vice-president Prudential; and Bene- 
dict D. Flynn, vice-president Travelers. 
Mr. Kavanaugh was a master salesman 
who came up from the ranks of the Met- 
ropolitan organization. During the first 
World War the U. S. Government asked 
Metropolitan to loan a crack agency man 
to organize War Savings campaigns. It 
picked Kavanagh. And Kavanagh picked 


\. C. as his right hand man to go to 
Washington with him. Before the war 
Haley Fiske decided to launch Metro- 


politan into Group insurance and picked 
Kavanagh to head the new division. 
After the war, both picked Campbell as 
Kavanagh’s aide. 

They started cold with bare desks, but 
a great enthusiasm for the future of 
Group insurance as they envisioned it. 
The basis of that vision was the place 
Group insurance could occupy in sound 
industrial employe relations. It is more 
than ever so today. The acceptance of 
this principle of industrial management 
was gradual, but it is a monument to 
pioneers such as Kavanagh and Camp- 
bell, as well as some Group officers in 
other companies, that Group insurance 
now is taken for granted in any pro- 
gram of industrial relations. 

An Evangelist for Group Insurance 

A. ©. brought to the field an evangeli- 
cal belief in the mission of Group in- 
surance for industry. He preached the 
industrial relations text and converted 
others to be zealous circuit riders for 
Group insurance out on the highways 
and byways of business. He maintains 
that, when a Group salesman acts as a 
faithful consultant to business execu 
tives, production and commissions will 
take care of themselves. To back up 
the vision and the talk a Policy- 
holders Service Bureau was set up in 
Metropolitan that has done a_ vast 
amount of research and analysis of plant 
operations for industry all as a Group 
service. 

A. C. Campbell’s Early Career 

\. C. Campbell has gone far since he 
took his first job as mail boy for the 
Metropolitan forty years ago, but he had 
to overcome some serious obstacles. Most 
of his equipment has been acquired the 
hard way. Never robust, traveling on 
overdrive most of his business life, his 
force stems from nervous energy and his 
remarkable salesmanship performance is 
based on intellect, mastery of the sub- 
Ject, and an intense belief in Group in- 
surance. 

He had always been studious, never 
lost the habit of keeping two or three 
books under way at the same time, all 
motivated by a driving ambition to get 
ahead. Early in his Metropolitan career 
as a means of advancing himself he ac- 
quired stenog1 raphy. He had been ad- 
vanced to a junior clerkship in the agen- 
cy division which gave him the first real 
insight into just what this life insurance 
business was all about. He received 
several promotions to more responsible 
duties until he was made executive clerk, 
a post not usually given to one of his 
years. 

Goes On a Debit to Enter Yale 
Young Campbell was doing alright. 
rhe rate of progress would have satis- 
fied most young men. But other am- 
bitious plans were shaping in his mind. 
Back in his home town of Tonawanda, 
N. Y., he had expected to go to Yale 
atter finishing school. Instead, family 
reverses brought the Campbells to New 


sales 


Pan-American Official 





MESMAN 


CHARLES J. 


Charles J. Mesman, superintendent of 
agencies, Pan-American Lite, New Or- 
leans, joined that company in 1918. For 
ten years he was secretary to Dr. E. G. 
Simmons, executive vice-president and 
one of the founders of the Pan-American 
Life. In 1929 Mr. Mesman was appoint- 
ed assistant manager of U. S. agencies 
and has since been continuously engaged 
in agency work. 

In June, 1940, Mr. Mesman was ele- 

vated to superintendent of agencies. He 
enjoys an enviable reputation for under- 
standing agency matters, excellent co- 
operation and the study he devotes to 
field problems. He is a member of the 
\ssociation of Life Agency Officers and 
of the life underwriters’ association. 


York City and work for A. C. But he 
never gave up the thought of Yale. So, 
one day he announced to his surprised 
superiors that he was going to resign 
and go to college. An arrangement was 
made for him to take a debit in New 
Haven which he handled in addition to 
attending classes. His stenography came 
in good at Yale. He took copious class 
notes in shorthand and ae money 
by reporting lectures both by Yale pro- 
fessors and visiting celebrities. At the 


end of the first vear he had carried his 
debit, his college work and more than 
paid all his expenses. A few years of 


this grind proved too much for Camp- 
bell’s none too robust physique and in 
\ugust, 1913, he went io the Metropoli- 
tan’s sanatorium at Mount McGregor, 
NX. Y. Here he spent a year, followed 
by another year at an Adirondack Camp. 
During that time he was a_ voracious 
reader, acquired a philosophy of lite and 

lasting friendship with Dr. Horace M. 

Howk, superintendent of the Sanatorium 
40 Years with Company 

Back in the home office restored to 
health, Mr. Campbell was made = an 
agency supervisor under J. VP. Bradley, 
then superintendent of agencies in the 
Southwest territory. It was while on an 
ageney trip through that territory that 
Campbell first came in close contact with 
James E. Kavanagh who was 
much to shape his future career. 

Mr. Campbell’s devotion to Metropol 
tan after forty years in its service ts 
inspiring to others in the company. He 
credits the company’s executive leader 
ship for what he calls, in the words of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, his “reclaimed 
vears” after he was restored to health. 
His absorption in the development and 
expansion of Group insurance in all its 
phases leaves little space for those di- 
versions most men seek. A. C. plays a 
bit of golf, but to him it is just one of 
those things and it is understatement to 
say he needs no trophy room. Greatest 
recreation in recent years has been more 
travel and deep sea fishing and trips in 
his comfortable boat. 

Mr. Campbell lives in 
Y., and has two children. 


to do So 


Bron — N. 
Mrs. Camp- 


Ass’n Of Life Insurance 
Presidents Reelects All 


Members of the executive committee and 
officers of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents were reelected for 1943 at 
a business meeting held on Thursday, De- 
cember 3. 

The members of the 
Elbert S. Brigham, Montpelier ; 
ard Cox, Cincinnati; Franklin 
Newark; Lewis W. Douglas, New 
John R. Hardin, Newark; George 
rison, New York; Frederick W. 
Des Moines; Leroy A. Lincoln, 
York; Thomas I. Parkinson, New 
George Willard Smith, Boston, 
Edmund Zacher, Hartford. 

The officers of the Association are 
cent P. Whitsitt, manager and 
counsel; Bruce FE, Shepherd, 
Charles F. Creswell, statistician; Robert 
L. Hogg, assistant general counsel; Frank 
DeF. Ross, attorney, and Robert B. Crane, 
assistant secretary. 


committee are: 
W. How- 
D’Olier, 

York; 
L. Har- 
Hubbell, 
New 
York; 
and L. 


: Vin 
general 
actuary ; 


NEW PACIFIC. MUTUAL POLICY 
Life Company Meets Need for Maxi- 
mum Family Plus Post-Retirement 
Protection 
With a view to meeting a current need 
for maximum protection during the years 
family expense while retaining 
keane protection after the normal 
retirement age, Pacific Mutual Life has 
announced a new policy contract titled 

“Economic Victory Policy.” 

Issued as a participating policy, the 
new contract is particularly attractive to 
family men in the 35-50 age bracket with 
whom living expenses are high, insur- 
ance needs urgent and economy para- 
mount. The protection extends through- 
out the policyholder’s lifetime without 
necessity for conversion. After age 65 
no premiums are required. 

In designing the new policy, particu- 
lar attention was paid to the effect of 
Social Security provisions as they relate 
to the individual who attains age 65. 
Contracts will be issued for a minimum 
of $2500 and a maximum of $100,000. 


p-,- 
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MADE ASSISTANT EDITOR 


Myron D. Jones With Union Central’s 
Agency Bulletin; His Former 
Experience 
Myron D. Jones has been appointed 
assistant editor of The Agency Bulletin, 
weekly sales magazine of the Union 
Central. He was formerly assistant to 
the head of the advertising and sales 
promotion departments of the Gruen 

Watch Co., Cincinnati. 

After completing his schooling, he was 
associated with the staff of radio sta- 
tion WLW tor three vears. He rounded 
out that experience with two years as 
copy writer fot one of Cincinnati’s lead- 
ing advertisjng agencies, as well as an 
association of several years with the 
Gruen company. 


Attorneys General 


(Continued from Page 3) 


defense. Many small businesses are 
closing their doors. 
Bureaucracy 
In all of these irritations the line is 


drawn by business men between activi 
ties necessary for successful prosecution 
of the war and what is termed bureau 
cracy. There is no more patriotic lot of 
men in the United States than those 
representing business—as they are prov 
ing in many ways, but there are many 
phases of bureaucracy which act as a 
handicap to the war effort by tending 
to hamstring industry. 


bell is a graduate of the University ot 
Wisconsin School of Journalism, and 
their daughter, Mary Stewart Campbell, 
is now a senior there. She plans to make 
writing her career. Their son, Colin, who 
was graduated from Choate School, is 
now at University of Michigan taking an 
engineering course and Naval R. O. T. C. 
courses leading to a commission in the 
Navy. 

The 16 vear 
done well. 


old mail boy of 1902 has 


Bert Markle Achieved 
Outstanding Success 


MADE MARK IN GROUP FIELD 
Late Vice-President of Continental As- 
surance Native of Northampton 


and Friend of Coolidge 


Bert C. 
charge of 
Continental 


Markle, vice-president in 
Group underwriting of the 
Assurance Company, who 
died at St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, 
November 27, was associated with the 
company since the organization of its 
Group life department in 1930. Born in 
Northampton, Mass., he was president 
of his high school class during Calvin 
Coolidge’s term as mayor of that city. 
friends for 


He and Mr. Coolidge were 
many years. 
Mr. Markle graduated from the Uni- 


versity of Maine with a degree of 
Bachelor of Science and Economics in 
1911, and during the following six years 
served as headmaster of an eastern prep 
school. In 1917 he left teaching to be- 
come a Group underwriter in the yf Aas 
office of the Travelers. Four years later 
that company transferred him to Chi- 
cago as field manager of Group business. 
He went to Continental in 1930 as as- 
sistant secretary of the company and 
secretary of the Group department. 


Named Vice-president in 1941 


Named vice-president of the company 
in February of 1941, Mr. Markle re- 
mained in charge of the Group depart- 
ment until his death. Under his direc- 
tion, the Continental achieved a position 
of prominence among the top six Group- 
writing life insurance companies in the 
country. 

Mr. Markle made his home in 
Wheaton, Ill. He was a member of 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity and an 
ardent golfer. His wife, Thelma Pratt 
Markle, and a son by an earlier mar- 
riage, Prentiss Brown Markle, survive. 
Funeral services were held on the after- 
noon of November 30 and burial was in 
Wheaton Cemetery. 


Life Presidents 
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since 1931, and approximates the aver- 
age annual volume for the last ten years. 

In addition to their regular activities, 
Mr. Whitsitt added, life insurance field- 
men have voluntarily undertaken an ex- 
tensive campaign to promote the sale of 
War Bonds and, up to November 1, 1942, 
had been responsible for total sales and 


pledges of $2,035,000,000. 


Insurance vs. Dictatorships 


While life insurance, in America, has 
reached its highest development in pro- 
moting human welfare, a more realistic 
appreciation of its value in American 
lite has come from the world crisis and 
the war emergency, Mr. Whitsitt 
“This is not alone because we 
that victory depends upon the strength 
and quality of our economic and moral 
resources and that life insurance helps 
our people to develop and conserve these 
resources,” he continued. “It is also be- 
cause we know that the survival of de 
mocracy among any people requires 
their independence—economically and 
spiritually. The unhappy experiences otf 
other peoples, who have been trampled 


said 


TECOLTMIZ( 


under the heels of dictators, have dem 
onstrated how effectively the prevalence 
of economic dependency on the = state, 


and the weakening of the tamilvy as a 
moral influence, can be utilized by un 


scrupulous le: aders to undermine popular 


resistance to the usurpation of individual 
rights. 

‘To the extent that life insurance has 
helped to combat these dangers in Amer- 


ica, and to foster a spirit of self-respect 
and independence, it has contributed 
ward the preservation and reinforcemen 
in our land of principles of free 
dom and justice which are basic not only 
to American life but to the whole of 
our civilization.” 


those 
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The accompanying picture shows the 
faithful police officers who guard the 
New York insurance district; banking 
iso. The territory is from Broadway 


Pearl and from Fulton to Wall Street. 
are members of the First 
called the Old Slip 


the insurance 


Precinct, 
ularly station. 
district is 
90,000. 
(old 


population 


Population ot 


54,000. Transient population 1s 
I Broadway 
lilding) has 8,000 
{0 Wall Street has 5,000. 


he regular 





all 


guarding pay- 


assignments of 


Imen in the district 1s 


lls of the insurance offices and banks. 
Each patrolman knows just what are the 
lays and what is the time of day each 
rayroll is drawn from the banks and 
¢ keep an eye on depositors who 
me out after seeing payroll tellers. 
Largest payroll movement is that from 
Corn Exchange Bank to disbursing of- 
fices in Mutual Life Building. In the 


urse of the day the patrolmen in the 


nsurance district answers from 200 to 
300 questions. Mostly they are about 
where the insurance concerns are lo- 
ited. In addition to the regular street 
Imen the precinct is patrolled by 
radio cars day and night, looking 





suspicious characters. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, which is in the district, has its 
\ rivate officers. 


Sergeant John McGraw 
Sergeant John McGraw is one of those 


teran police officers who have seen 
history made in New York in many 
sections of the city, ranging from the 
36th precinct _wh en One Hundred 


oun’ fifth S treet was a live thor- 
ichfare, to the old “Tenderloin Station 
West Thirteenth “es at the time 
it was also heart of the theatre 


\ t 
stric and ~ West Forty-seventh 
Street station which also figured in daily 
ewspaper stories of crimes. Precincts 
where he has been assigned have in- 
led Coney Island and Brooklyn. For 


t he was a plainclothes man under 
Inspector Tom Underhill. He has got to 
Yorkers in every walk of life 
1e bankers and insurance execu- 
he celebrities of the Broadway 

most 


one of New York’s 


officers. 


1, and is 
turesque police 


Never Made an Insurance Arrest 


Patrolman Joseph A. Pugh, 32 years 
with the department, has been 16 years 
on duty in the insurance district. In all 


yn Maiden Lane he has never 


ars 
al ( 








an arrest in any way connected 
insurance business, which attests to 

e law-abiding character of the insur- 
e fraternity He will, however, take 
the ationhouse for further 
uestioning by pc neaiens Sey His first as 


ent was around the Battery, where 
nty of incidents in 
faring men_ figured. 3efore 
ng into the department he was for 
keeper of the Depart- 
Ferries. 
Miller has fif- 
een years with the de- 
nent in the insurance and banking 
He is a member of the Legion 


“tine 











spe nt 


Honor of the force, having been cited 
he sm following rescue of an at- 
ted suicide off the Battery wall 
( )?7 


Man Was Shot and Killed at 130 William 
Henry Bornkamp has been 
attment twenty-one years. 
Prior to that he served for three and 
Army, being 
border in 1916 
1918 with the 27th 
1) 10n He was a member of the 12th 
nf and saw service in 
years 


ht one of the thieves in a 


ears in the U. S 
ned on the Mexican 


y overseas in 


m. Some 





ago 
pay- 
holdup at the corner of Maiden Lane 
WiTcet. 
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E. O’Connor has been in the 


Men Who Gusait Insurance District 
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New 
the thirty-two years he has been on the 
force. His territory is John Street from 
Broadway William. He has figured 
in a number of arrests in the district, 
including that of Thomas Leming, who 
was shot and killed at 130 William 
Street, and was one of the officers who 
helped break up the Whitemore gang of 
platinum thieves. Other crooks who had 
his attention included Goldfarb, notori- 
ous pickpocket, and Marino, professional 
panhandler who was found to have 
$35,000 accumulated from dimes, quarters 
and half dollars collected from insurance 
people. 


Most dramatic event in downtown 
New York, in memory of Patrolman 
William T. Wells, was the explosion at 
Nassau and Wall, in street near J. P. 


Morgan & Co., when a number of per- 
sons were killed. A wagon in street had 
been loaded with dynamite. Wells was 
one of a police detail rushed downtown 
that day. He had shortly before re- 
turned from France where he was with 
the 77th division. He was in the 308th 
Infantry which contained Major Whitt- 
lesey's “Lost Battalion.” Immediately 
after the explosion he was assigned to 
Old Slip station. His service in insur- 
ance and banking district has been 
twenty-two years. 

Charles Bundrick has spent twenty of 
his twenty-seven years on the force in 


the insurance district. He has seen the 
insurance district grow into one of the 
largest business centers of the city, es- 


pecially the development of John Street. 


A. & H. Preview 


(Continued from Page 8&6) 





economic system in this direction, the 
speaker held that “never again can the 
mass of wage-earners be left wholly 
dependent upon the capacity of private 
enterprise to provide them with work. 
We have a clearer conception of man’s 
responsibility to his fellow-man.” 

Mr. Sawyer then said that this differ- 
ent concept of social obligation, starting 
with a broader application of the Fed- 
eral social security program, may event- 
ually treat every disability as a matter 
of public concern and afford disability 
benefits. He declared: “While the effect 
of such a program on casualty insurance 
would be considerable, it does not neces- 
sarily mean that we shall have no further 
need for health and accident insurance, 
liability insurance or workmen’s com- 
pensation § insurance. If intelligently 
handled casualty insurance might well 
profit from such a broadening of our 
social security program.” He added that 
methods of providing protection and 
sales methods would need to be changed; 


that new markets for insurance against 
fortuities would be created of which we 
have never thought in terms of insur- 
ance, 


W. T. Hammer’s Proposal 

Also in the & H. spotlight at this 
time is the plan put forth at the I.A.C. 
meeting by W. T. Hammer, A. & H. 
superintendent, Loyalty Group, 
York, for a low-cost income insurance 
plan, designed particularly to meet the 
needs of the working classes. Mr. Ham- 
mer visualized that under this plan every 
company would offer the same coverag« 
at the same rate, thus making it prac- 
tically uniform throughout the country. 
The plan would be based on the present 
standard group disability contract ; would 
provide both accident and health pro- 
tection; and no person could buy more 
than a stated modest amount of coverage 


say $25 a week at most. With such 
coverage as the foundation, Mr. Ham- 
mer proposed that additional supple- 


mentary coverage to fit the needs of the 
individual case, could be sold by the 
various companies on their own policy 
forms. 

It is understood that A. & H. bureaus 
are giving careful study to Mr. Ham- 
mer’s proposal. 


York insurance district for most of 






















































































































































































Left to right, standing: Patrolmen 
Caleb Joseph Miller, Henry Bornkamp, 
Seated, Sergeent John McGraw. 


O. J. Herbermann Completing 
20th Year as A. & H. Agent 


J. Herbermann, New York City and 
Long Island producer of A. & H. insur- 
ance, is completing one of his best pro- 
duction years in 1942, In addition it 
marks his twentieth consecutive year of 
selling as top- 
Be- 


years 


insurance an agent of 
notch casualty and life companies. 


fore that he had worked a few 


with the old agency firm of John G. 
Hilliard and was an office boy in a 
broker’s office. But not until 1922 did 


he settle down seriously to selling insur- 
ance. Then things started to hum, and 
workers in big office buildings began to 
get accustomed to his regular calls, his 
happy personality and willingness to 
please. There is at least one downtown 
New York building which he has can- 
vassed from top to bottom, and he knows 
its occupants and departments so well 
that he often feels like “one of the 
family.” 
Selling More Women Today 

“We don’t know any other insurance 
man than Herbermann,” is the typical 
comment made in that building. Lately, 
because of the war, he has had some 
lapses in commercial policies but this 
loss has been saved by selling more 
women. Mr. Herbermann considers them 
good prospects and here’s why: “With 
the men in the Army the wage earner 
in many families is the woman. They 
are accident-conscious—perhaps more so 
than men—and feel more secure if their 
incomes are covered by accident insur- 
ance. Even married women who have 
been working right along and can no 
longer depend for support on husbands 
who are in the army, are buying accident 
insurance today.” 

Mr. Herbermann hates to lose a pol- 
icyholder—they represent something per- 
sonal and lasting to him—and he takes 
a friendly interest in their problems, am- 
bitions and plans for the future. Thus, 
he does his best to keep in touch with 
his clients in the armed forces. He urges 
them not to drop their insurance—and 
many of them take his siivioe-—tor the 
reason that they receive the same pro- 
tection as they do in civilian life at no 
increase in cost. 

O. J. Herbermann at home in Flush- 
ing, L. L, is a skilled craftsman at me- 
chanics and woodworking, and he cher- 
ishes the hope that his son, Richard, 
now nine years old, will take a technical 
course at college and someday have a 
flourishing business of his own in his 
chosen field of mechanics. 


Benmar Studio 
William E. O’Connor, Charles Bundrick, 
William T. Wells and Joseph A. Pugh. 


PREPARES FOR MID-YEAR MEET 


National A. & H. Ass’n to Stage Stream- 
lined Sessions Jan. 18-19 in Chicago; 
To Hear Holgar Johnson 

The National Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters announces that 
on January 18 and 19, Monday and Tues- 
day, its National Council and executive 
board will be in session at LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago. President George L. Dyer, jr. 
of St. Louis, has designated Clyde E. 
Dalrymple of Milwaukee, who is chair- 
man of the executive board, to be i 
charge of the program and it is now 
shaping up. Luncheon speaker on the 
second day will be Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, and this affair which climaxes the 
meeting will be in charge of E. H. Fer- 
guson, past president of the National 
Association, and W. Welsh Pierce, pres- 
ident of the Chicago A. & H. Associa- 
tion. Mr. Johnson’s subject will be an- 
nounced later. 

According to Executive Board Chair- 
man Dalrymple the program will be 
streamlined in keeping with the war ef- 
fort and will be in the nature of a sym- 
posium embracing. both organization and 
sales problems uppermost in this war- 
time period. The original plans for a 
big convention, which were visualized at 
the Detroit meeting last summer, were 
put aside because of the war. 

i. ¥: LITKE PROMOTED 

Harry T. Litke, assistant manager of 
the life, accident and Group depart- 
ments of the Reading, Pa., branch office 
of the Travelers, with headquarters at 
Harrisburg, has been appointed manager 
of those departments of the company’s 
Springfield, Mass., branch office. 
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The dimples of encouragement are good for 
me and you; 

It pays a higher interest, for it is merely lent; 


It’s worth a million dollars, and it doesn’t cost 


a cent, 

A smile comes very easy—you can wrinkle up 
with cheer 

A hundred times before you can squeeze out 
a soggy tear; 

It ripples out, moreover, to the heartstrings 
that will tug, 

And always leaves an echo that is very like a 
hug. 

So, smile away; folks understand what by a 


smile is meant; 
It’s worth a million dollars, and it 
a cent. 


doesn’t cost 
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ZURICH GENERAL ACCIDENT & LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
2URICH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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The London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Company 

Law Union & Rock Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. (Fire Dent, 
Safeguard Insurance Company 

Orient Insurance Company 
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- 
Departmental Offices at 


wi eee A group of Companies under 
Hartford, New York, tied , 


capable management offering a 
complete and dependable country- 
wide service to local Agents 
and Brokers. 


Chicago and San Francisco 
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